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This  month  we  are  once  again  departing  from  our  usual 
format  in  order  to  bring  you  a view  of  Latin  America  as 
seen  by  Remi  De  Roo,  Bishop  of  British  Columbia’s 
Victoria  diocese.  Bishop  De  Roo  kindly  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  use  this  summary  of  his  recent  trip,  occasioned 
by  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Bishops’  Meeting  held  in 
Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina. 

Many  of  our  Scarboro  missionaries  have  lived  and 
work  in  Latin  America  and  so  in  the  past  we  have  pre- 
sented many  articles  relating  to  the  Latin  America 
scene.  We  therefore  feel  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
reading  this  synopsis  written  by  one  of  our  Canadian 
bishops.  We  feel  that  Bishop  De  Roo  gives  an  accurate 
scenario  of  the  situation  as  it  is  in  Latin  America.  We 
hope  you  will  find  it  informative. 
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Impressions 

of 

Latin 

America 

Bishop  Remi  J.  De  Roo 


From  April  18th  to  May  13th,  I 
was  privileged  to  enjoy  an  intense 
exposure  to  Latin  America.  The  occa- 
sion was  my  participation  in  the  Tenth 
Inter-American  Bishops’  Meeting 
which  took  place  at  Mar  del  Plata, 
Argentina,  April  28th  to  May  2nd. 

I was  accompanied  on  the  trip 
South  by  Father  Bill  Smith,  Director 
of  our  Latin  American  C.C.C.  Office  in 
Ottawa.  On  my  return  I travelled  as  far 
as  Lima,  Peru,  with  Bishop  Bernard 
Huuert  of  St.  Jerome  and  Father  Ever- 
ett MacNeil,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Conference. 

This  mind  boggling  experience  has 
been  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ven- 


tures of  my  life.  It  made  deep  impres- 
sions and  will  affect  my  vision  of  the 
Church  for  years  to  come.  I am  happy 
to  share  some  of  these  observations 
with  you  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
give  you  insights  into  the  lives  of  the 
largest  group  of  Christians  who  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  population  of  Latin 
America  is  mostly  Catholic.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  approximately 
300  million  to  600  million  by  1980. 

We  travelled  by  plane  from  Mont- 
real to  Mexico  City  and  drove  from 
there  to  Cuernavaca.  Returning  to 
Mexico  City,  we  flew  to  Brazil,  stop- 
ping in  Manaus,  Fortaleza,  Recife,  Rio 
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Some  of  the  delegates  to  the  Tenth  Interamerican  Bishops’  Conference  arrive  at 
Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina . Bishop  De  Roo  is  third  from  right. 


de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  Argentina 
was  next  with  stops  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  Mar  del  Plata.  At  the  close  of  our 
Bishops’  Meeting,  we  flew  to  Santiago, 
Chile  and  Lima,  Peru.  I returned  to 
Victoria  via  Panama  and  Los  Angeles.  I 
estimate  the  trip  from  Victoria  to  Mar 
del  Plata  and  return  covered  approxi- 
mately 22,000  miles. 

This  voyage  was  not  a tourist  safari. 
It  was  very  much  people  centered.  The 
routine  on  arrival  in  a new  city  was  to 
telephone  our  first  contact  and  then 
continue  meeting  people  until  the  mo- 
ment we  left.  Most  of  our  contacts 
were  alerted  in  advance.  With  some  ex- 


“Not  a tourist  safari.  ” 


tra  lucky  breaks  we  were  able  to  meet 
a great  number  of  very  knowledgeable 
people.  They  were  generally  quite 


open  in  speaking  with  us.  As  a result,  I 
believe  we  were  afforded  deeper  in- 
sights into  Latin  American  life  than 
many  people  who  have  lived  there  for 
some  time. 

Among  the  people  we  usually  met 
were  the  local  bishop  and  several  sis- 
ters and  priests.  Frequently  we  also 
met  some  outstanding  lay  people.  Oc- 
casionally we  rubbed  shoulders  with  a 
cross-section  of  the  population.  We 
made  a point  of  contacting  local  mis- 
sionaries, particularly  the  Canadians. 
We  interviewed  several  theologians,  so- 
cial workers,  members  of  lay  apostolic 
and  social  action  groups.  We  also  met 
some  lawyers,  diplomats,  several  busi- 
ness men  and  members  of  “basic  com- 
munities.” 

I don’t  have  a complete  record  of 
all  the  people  we  met.  But  among  the 
names  that  readily  come  to  mind  are 
the  following:  in  Mexico,  Jose  Alvarez 
Icaza  and  his  associate,  Jesus  Alvo- 
rado,  of  the  National  Centre  of  Social 
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Communications,  Father  Alex  Morelli, 
O.P.,  Director  of  the  Review,  Con- 
tacto,  and  Father  Frank  Vanderhoff, 
who  directs  the  Centre  for  Ecumenical 
Studies.  In  Cuernavaca,  Bishop  Mendes 
Arceo  and  three  women,  Gabriel le, 
Marion  and  Aurelia,  who  are  directors 
of  Cl  DAL  (Centre  for  Women  and 
Latin  American  Development).  At 
Manaus  we  stayed  with  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  and  met  some  of  their  associ- 
ates. In  Fortaleza,  we  visited  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  and  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers.  The  Auxiliary  Bishop, 
Dom  Geraldo,  took  us  to  visit  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Paul  who  work  in  the  favel- 
las.  In  Recife,  I spent  the  evening  with 
Dom  Helder  Camera  and  met  Madre 
Escobar,  one  of  his  close  associates.  In 
Rio,  Father  Assis  Lopes,  formerly  a 
student  at  St.  Boniface  Seminary  and 
now  a teacher  and  a parish  priest,  took 
us  for  a tour  of  the  city.  In  Sao  Paulo, 
we  visited  with  Cardinal  Arns.  We 
spent  considerable  time  with  Fathers 
Edouard  Banville  and  Joe  Black,  both 
formerly  from  Saint  Boniface,  Mani- 
toba. In  Buenos  Aires,  we  met  with 
two  Jesuit  Fathers  and  mingled  with  a 
number  of  bishops  at  the  residence  of 
the  Papal  Nuncio. 

There  were  about  thirty  people  at 
Mar  del  Plata,  twenty  bishops  and  ten 
advisors. 

In  Santiago,  we  talked  at  length 
with  Cardinal  Silva,  the  Lutheran  Bis- 
hop Helmut  Frenz,  Sister  Denise 
Dubois,  Dr.  Jose  Zalaquett,  a lawyer 
specializing  in  human  rights  and  Fr. 
Salas,  secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Peace.  We  visited  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Ann,  the  Oblate  Fathers  and  the 
French-speaking  foreign  missionaries 
(P.M.E.’s). 

We  met  the  same  P.M.E.  Fathers  in 


“Simplistic  conceptions  completely 
shattered.  ” 


Lima.  After  Bishop  Hubert  and  Father 
MacNeil  left  for  Montreal,  I spent  a 
day  with  Father  Darryl  Hunt  of  the 
Latin  American  Press  Service  and  his 
associates,  Jim  and  Margaret  Goff. 

Finally,  in  Panama,  I visited  with 
Archbishop  Marcos  McGrath  and  Fath- 
er Harvey  Steele,  a Scarboro  Father 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  missions 
in  China  and  Latin  America.  He  pre- 
sently trains  leaders  in  the  techniques 
of  the  Antigonish  Co-operative  Move- 
ment at  his  Inter-American  Co-opera- 
tive Institute. 

While  very  much  aware  of  the  limi- 
tations such  a short  visit  entails,  I be- 
lieve the  very  competent  people  1 have 
just  mentioned  gave  me  many  valuable 
insights  into  the  rich  and  complex  real- 
ity that  is  South  America.  Each  one  of 
us  interprets  reality  with  a different 
set  of  criteria.  These  can  constantly  be 
improved  upon.  I hold  no  one  but  my- 
self responsible  for  the  value  judg- 
ments I make  in  my  observations.  I 
stand  to  be  corrected  on  a number  of 
points  and  welcome  any  observations 
that  can  help  me  to  understand  Latin 
America  better. 

Reflections  on  the  Latin 
American  Scene 

My  first  reflection  about  South 
America  is  that  my  previous  simplistic 
conceptions  of  that  vast  continent 
have  been  completely  shattered.  There 
are  more  than  twenty  countries  in 
South  America  and  each  one  is  quite 
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different  from  any  other.  I visited  six 
countries  of  major  importance  and 
spoke  with  people  who  had  intimate 
information  about  half  a dozen  more. 
I came  away  convinced  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  these  many 
South  American  countries,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  than  there  is  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  They  have 
unique  cultures,  some  of  them  quite 
ancient.  Their  sense  of  history  and  of 
political  identity  is  far  more  refined 
than  ours  in  Canada  and  their  cultural 
heritage  is  so  rich  it  dazzles  the  imagi- 
nation. 

A tourist  could  spend  years  explor- 
ing the  beauties  of  South  America.  But 
if  he  spoke  only  English  he  might 
come  away  with  superficial  impres- 
sions. 

From  a geographical  point  of  view, 
South  America  offers  amazing  con- 
trasts. The  jungles  of  the  Amazon 
stretch  for  thousands  of  miles  along 
the  greatest  river  system  of  watersheds 
and  tributaries  in  the  entire  world.  The 
glorious  beaches  and  immense  sand 
dunes  of  Fortaleza  are  truly  unique. 
The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and  its  port  of 
Santos  represent  one  of  the  greatest 


“Latin  Americans.  . .warm,  hospitable 
and  very  much  alive.  ” 


human  conglomerations  on  the  globe. 
Mar  del  Plata  is  unsurpassed  as  a sum- 
mer resort  and  some  four  million 
people  flock  there  every  summer.  The 
pampas  or  rolling  grass  lands  of  Argen- 
tina resemble  in  some  ways  our  West- 
ern Prairies  and  support  immense 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  is  the  longest  and  most  rugged 


range  of  mountain  peaks  known  to 
man.  Peru  boasts  the  largest  fishing 
fleet  in  the  world.  The  deserts  along 
the  west  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru  are  as 
dry  as  any  Sahara.  The  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  the 
Incas  in  Peru  have  only  recently  begun 
to  unveil  some  of  their  secrets.  The 
interlocking  granite  structures  of 
Cuzco  and  Machu  Picchu  would  chal- 
lenge our  best  stone  masons.  The  Incas 
had  no  hard  metals  and  used  no  ce- 
ment. But  their  structures  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  the  centuries  and  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  They  ignored  the 
use  of  the  wheel.  But  they  ruled  over  a 
vast  territory  and  developed  a highly 
sophisticated  form  of  society. 

Latin  Americans  are  generally  very 
warm,  hospitable  and  very  much  alive. 
They  wear  colorful  clothing  and  eat  a 
fascinating  variety  of  foods.  Their  na- 
tive dances  and  music  are  delightful.  I 
regretted  to  hear  so  much  second  rate 
canned  music  imported  from  the 
United  States  being  played  for  public 
consumption  when  such  a wealth  of 
local  talent  is  available. 

The  culture  of  Latin  America  has 
oeen  deeply  marked  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  feudal  systems.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
systems  have  been  dealt  with  in  books 
and  reviews  and  need  no.t  delay  us 
here.  I mention  them  because  these 
conquerors,  the  conquistadores  and 
the  caudillos,  have  left  an  indelible  im- 
print. 

The  history  of  Latin  America  re- 
veals that  the  sword  and  the  Gospel 
came  together.  This  bloody  heritage 
will  never  be  erased  from  the 
memories  of  the  native  peoples.  It  af- 
fects the  efforts  of  the  Church  even 
today,  despite  all  the  selfless  dedica- 
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tion  of  countless  missionaries.  The  an- 
cient Indian  theocracies  lent  them- 
selves to  conquest  by  a ruthless  feudal 
system.  The  ambitions  and  rivalries  of 
adventurers  seeking  instant  fortunes 
contributed  to  the  fragmented  nation- 
alisms which  frustrated  several  at- 
tempts at  unifying  Latin  America. 

There  are  very  distinct  social  classes 
throughout  Latin  America.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  are  the  native  Indian 
peoples.  Some  of  them  have  been 
treated  traditionally  as  if  they  were 
not  even  human.  To  most  westerners 
they  appear  even  today  as  illiterate 
peasants.  They  are  exploited  as  a readir 
ly  available  pool  of  cheap  surplus  man- 
power. Their  unique  cultural  assets 
and  deep  religious  convictions  have 
been  largely  ignored. 

Next  in  line  come  the  peoples  of 
mixed  ancestry.  The  Spanish  and  Port- 
uguese conquerors  readily  intermarried 
with  the  native  women.  Gradually 


“The  sword  and  the  gospel  came  to- 
gether. ” 


there  developed  a new  race,  the 
Creoles.  They  eventually  declared  their 
political  independence  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  took  over  the  control  of 
their  own  lands.  Their  leading  families 
acquired  great  riches.  They  inter- 
married and  formed  the  oligarchies 
which  even  today  continue  to  rule  the 
various  countries.  A contemporary 
form  of  feudalism  still  holds  sway  in 
countries  like  Mexico,  Venezuela  and 
others. 

There  has  never  been  an  extensive 
and  developed  middle  class  in  Latin 
America.  A small  minority  of  very  rich 
people  control  practically  all  the 
assets.  The  bulk  of  the  population  lives 
in  poverty,  sometimes  in  abject 


The  home  of  a peasant  outside  Mexico  City. 
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The  restored  Inca  ruins 
In  Machu  Picchu,  Peru. 


misery.  The  favellas,  campamentos, 
the  pueblos  jovenes,  the  barrios  and 
other  forms  of  “instant  suburbs” 
which  encircle  most  large  cities  and 
sometimes  spill  into  vacant  lots  bet- 
ween the  skyscrapers  seem  to  be  ignor- 
ed by  most  of  the  rich  population. 
Even  concerned  people  comment  on 
how  easily  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  scene  after  the  initial  jarring 
impact. 

And  yet,  literally  millions  of  people 
spend  their  lives  in  these  inhuman  con- 
ditions. We  visited  several  favellas  and 
campamentos.  Some  are  located  in 
open  fields.  Others  sprawl  across  ra- 
vines or  up  the  slopes  of  mountain- 
sides. Frequently  these  areas  have  been 
invaded  overnight.  Hundreds  of  impov- 
erished peasants  move  in  together, 
bringing  their  scant  household  equip- 
ment and  their  personal  possessions. 
They  build  shacks  ranging  from  eight 
by  ten  to  ten  by  twenty  feet.  One 
room  may  house  an  entire  family.  A 
single  row  of  planks  on  a light  frame 
forms  the  walls.  The  roof  may  be  of 
corrugated  metal  held  down  with 
stones  to  withstand  the  prevailing 
winds.  Matted  straw  pallets  or  card- 
board sheets  occasionally  substitute 
for  wood.  Bare  earth  forms  the  floor, 
dusty  when  dry  and  muddy  when  it 
rains.  Most  homes  have  neither  run- 
ning water  nor  electricity.  An  oc- 
casional power  line  or  water  pipe  will 
be  secreted  in  from  a neighbouring 
development.  Hopefully,  it  will  not  be 
discovered  and  disconnected  by  the 
controlling  agencies. 

The  local  governments,  faced  with 
these  overnight  invasions,  have  little 
choice  but  to  let  the  squatters  have 
their  way.  With  luck  they  may  even 
provide  basic  sanitation  and  some  ser- 


vices. But  this  can  take  months  and 
sometimes  even  years. 

Chronic  unemployment  may  run  to 
75%  or  80%  in  some  of  these  suburbs. 
Unsanitary  conditions  and  malnutri- 
tion take  their  toll  of  the  weakest 
members  of  the  population.  The  rest 
survive  on  next  to  nothing.  They  de- 
velop great  resourcefulness.  But  the 
lines  of  despair  are  etched  deep  in 
many  faces.  Small  wonder  that  just  be- 
low the  surface  this  vast  continent  is 
seething  with  unrest. 

The  political  scene  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca is  anything  but  pleasant.  In  recent 
years  the  general  tendency  has  been 
toward  dictatorships,  mostly  of  a mi  I i- 


“Unemployment  may  run  to  75  and 
80  per  cent.  ” 


tary  nature  and  extremely  conserva- 
tive. Countless  numbers  have  become 
political  refugees,  exiles,  or  prisoners. 
Thousands  of  people  have  been  tortur- 
ed in  a variety  of  ways,  some  highly 
sophisticated.  Many  have  been  brutal- 
ized indiscriminately.  A general  cli- 
• mate  of  deep  distress  and  slightly  veil- 
ed terror  is  the  result. 

In  some  countries,  arbitrary  deten- 
tion of  suspects  and  systematic  torture 
of  those  who  run  up  against  the  estab- 
lished authorities  has  become  a way  of 
life. 

Extremist  organizations  are  allowed 
to  operate  and  to  terrorize  their  op- 
ponents with  little  or  no  intervention 
from  the  military  or  the  police.  This 
applies  particularly  to  Chile,  Brazil  and 
Argentina. 
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The  Russell  Tribunal  recently  refer- 
red to  torture  in  Brazil  as  part  of  an 
international  scheme  to  subject  the 
working  masses  to  the  oligarchies  and 
to  foreign  imperialism.  And  the  role  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the 
“cia”  as  it  is  popularly  referred  to  in 
Latin  America  has  been  amply  docu- 
mented. 

The  military  long  laid  claim  to  poli- 
tical neutrality,  at  least  in  principle. 
But  in  practice,  most  South  American 
governments  can’t  survive  without 


“ Mexico  and  Canada  are  considered  to 
be  sub  empires  of  the  United  States.  ” 


their  support.  So  they  eventually  face 
the  option  of  having  the  military  on 
their  side  or  against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Chile,  the  military 
gradually  developed  a messiah  com- 
plex. Since  the  Allende  overthrow 
they  have  set  up  a regime  of  terror 
based  on  nationalistic  brainwashing. 

Institutionalized  repression  and  ter- 
ror become  vicious  circles,  for  the  op- 
pressors in  turn  have  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  possible 
vendettas.  They  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  facts  ever  be  made  public  through 
the  normal  process  of  the  courts. 

A highly  refined  censorship  is  the 
result.  With  the  exception  of  Mexico 
and  Costa  Rico  there  is  little  real  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  Latin  America. 
Ideological  manipulation  of  the  people 
through  the  mass  media  is  common 
practice. 

Lesser  tyrants  hold  sway  at  the  lo- 
cal or  regional  levels  with  almost  total 
impunity.  The  oligarchical  system  is 
very  effective  in  protecting  its  vested 
interests. 


The  internal  migration  of  political 
refugees  as  well  as  their  exodus  to  for- 
eign lands  could  have  a very  negative 
effect  in  the  long  run  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. Not  only  does  it  represent  a brain 
drain  of  much  needed  vital  forces  but 
it  also  affects  the  image  of  Latin 
America  in  the  foreign  press.  The  reac- 
tions and  influences  of  all  these  un- 
happy persecuted  people  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  a balanced  assessment 
of  what  is  happening. 

This  volatile  political  situation  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  unstable 
economic  conditions  which  are  the 
rule  in  most  Latin  American  countries 
today.  This  huge  continent  is  part  of 
what  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
“third  world”  which  is  dominated  and 
exploited  by  the  great  powers. 

There  is  a long  history  behind  this 
domination  and  exploitation.  It  dates 
back  to  the  conquest  of  Latin  America 
by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  early 
16th  century.  Other  countries,  includ- 
ing Britain,  also  eventually  held  sway 
over  parts  of  the  continent  and  ex- 
ploited its  natural  resources.  More  re- 
cently, the  United  States  has  become 
the  dominant  influence.  They  exercise 
strong  control  over  Brazil  which  is 
considered  by  many  as  a sub-empire  of 
North  America. 

Canada’s  role  in  this  regard,  though 
a lesser  one,  is  not  sorriething  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  Brascan  in  Brazil  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  “the  octo- 
pus” because  it  has  its  tentacles  into 
practically  every  major  business  enter- 
prise. 

In  fact,  seen  from  a Latin  American 
perspective,  Mexico  and  Canada  are 
also  considered  to  be  sub-empires  of 
the  United  States.  Several  people  we 
interviewed  in  Latin  America  consider 
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I 


I 

I 


Such  homes  are  typical  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 


A ' Camp  a men  to’  in  Santiago , Chile, 
can  home. 


\ us  incredibly  naive  in  this  regard. 

The  results  of  economic  exploita- 
tion and  of  the  longstanding  rule  by 
oligarchy  is  manifest  in  the  huge 
sprawling  metropolises  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  cities  are  a study  in  stark  con- 
trasts. 

When  you  walk  the  downtown 
areas  you  could  imagine  yourself  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  or 
Montreal.  Towering  skyscrapers,  luxur- 
ious hotels,  sprawling  commercial  and 
banking  complexes,  travel  agencies, 
museums,  palaces,  theatres  and 
churches  dominate  the  scene.  Thou- 
sands of  pedestrians  and  long  lines  of 
traffic  jam  the  streets. 

But  within  walking  distance  of  all 
this  luxury  you  move  into  another 
world.  In  Sao  Paulo,  for  example,  you 
can  find  abject  misery  in  the  very 
shadows  of  the  skyscrapers.  And  every 


“The  Chilean  experience  marks  a grue- 
some chapter  in  the  story  of  man ’s  in- 
humanity to  man.  ” 


major  Latin  American  city  has  a circle 
of  destitution  and  hopelessness  sur- 
rounding it.  The  collapse  through  ne- 
glect of  the  agrarian  economy  has  forc- 
ed millions  of  peasants  to  move  to  the 
cities  as  their  last  refuge. 

The  phenomenon  of  hunger  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  Chile.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  Santiago  we  visited  several 
campamentos  where  the  missionaries 
have  organized  a desperate  battle 
against  malnutrition.  Thousands  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
six  are  dependent  on  them  for  the  one 
scant  meal  they  get  during  the  day. 
Countless  people  have  literally  become 
human  scavengers,  searching  for  rem- 
nants of  food  wherever  they  can  find 
them.  The  garbage  dumps  of  the  rich 
are  combed  by  lean  hands  probing  for 
bits  of  nourishment. 

This  frightening  situation  has  been 
amply  documented  in  books  and  re- 
views. I can  only  refer  to  it  briefly 
here.  External  assistance  while  vital 
during  a transitional  period,  will  never 
reach  the  roots  of  the  problem.  Latin 
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“The  future  of  the 
Church  in  Latin 
America  is  at  stake.  ” 


The  waters  of  the 
Negro  River  meet 
those  of  the  Amazon 
and  together  flow 
1800  miles  into  the 
Atlantic. 


America  needs  radical  changes  in  its 
economic  and  political  systems.  But 
there  seems  little  hope  that  these  will 
come  about  under  the  present  repres- 
sive governments.  They  are  controlled 
by  local  oligarchies  tied  into  the 
multi-national  corporations.  Their 
chief  interest  lies  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  and  making  further  profits. 

To  appreciate  the  full  complexity 
of  this  problem  you  can  read  books 
such  as  the  one  published  by  Gary 
MacEoin,  entitled  Revolution  Next 


Door:  Latin  America  in  the  1970’s 
(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win- 
ston, 1971).  I was  told  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca that  this  book  was  a good  assess- 
ment of  the  situation.  Many  other 
studies  are  readily  available. 

It  will  not  surprise  you,  therefore, 
if  I repeat  that  Latin  America  is  rife 
with  tensions  and  ideological  struggles. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  ideologies 
provide  modern  substitutes  for  the 
mythologies  without  which  peoples 
cannot  live. 


I 
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Ideological  imperialism  is  also  an 
I important  factor  in  Latin  America. 
Ricoeur  is  reported  as  having  said  that 
Christians  have  a special  role  to  play  in 
desacralizing  ideologies.  But  many  mis- 
sionaries fail  in  this  regard  because 
they  bring  in  their  own  ideologies  and 
impose  them  on  the  local  people  with- 
out realizing  their  consequences. 

This  may  explain  in  part  why  the 
impact  of  Christianity  on  Latin  Ameri- 
ca has  remained  somewhat  superficial. 
The  vast  majority  of  Latin  Americans 
are  baptized  Catholics.  But  the  ancient 
religions  such  as  those  of  the  Aztecs 
and  the  Incas  are  still  very  much  alive 
deep  in  the  peasants1  hearts.  And 
feudal  Catholicism  still  influences  the 
popular  religious  manifestations  in  the 
cities  as  well.  This  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese influence  betrays  its  allegiance 
with  the  ideologies  that  were  current 
at  the  time  of  the  conquistadores. 

This  may  explain  in  part  why  reli- 
gion and  politics  are  so  intimately  in- 
termingled. It  also  helps  one  to  under- 
stand why  a growing  number  of  reli- 
gious leaders  feel  they  must  make  a 
definite  class  option  and  involve  them- 
selves in  the  “conscientization”  pro- 
cess. 

Latin  America  is  like  a slumbering 
giant  slowly  awakening  to  the  realities 
of  modern  history.  Up  until  the  pre- 
sent time  its  people  have  been  largely 
manipulated  by  slogans. 

The  urgency  and  the  tragic  aspect 
of  these  options  which  an  increasing 
number  of  people  are  forced  to  make 
becomes  more  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider that  Latin  America  lacks  a strong 
middle  class.  There  has  been  little  ex- 
perience of  even  basic  democratic  free- 
doms or  of  effective  legal  support  sys- 
tems. Human  rights,  whether  econom- 


ic, political,  cultural  or  religious  re- 
main largely  unknown  for  the  masses. 

There  is  a growing  confrontation 
between  the  existing  capitalist  system 
and  the  emerging  revolutionary  ideolo- 
gies. Previous  history  favoured  capital- 
ist enterprise.  Its  ideology  is  deeply 
embedded  in  society.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem had  prepared  the  ground  well. 

Communism  does  not  represent  a 
viable  alternative.  To  many  people, 
communism  appears  as  a form  of  state 
capitalism.  Hence,  scholars  and  social 
activists  are  distinguishing  increasingly 
between  communism  and  socialism. 
While  rejecting  the  ideology  of  Marx- 
ism they  are  turning  toward  its  scienti- 
fic methodology.  They  are  refining  the 
marxist  critique  of  society  and  using  it 
as  an  instrument  to  develop  the  con- 
scientization of  the  masses. 

These  new  leaders  look  towards  the 
gradual  emerging  of  a new  proletarian 
church.  They  describe  it  as  an  indigen- 
ous church  faithful  to  the  mystery  of 
Christ  but  definitely  aligned  with  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  They  look  for 
a new  form  of  “participatory  social- 
ism” which  remains  compatible  with 
the  Christian  faith.  They  reject  current 


“Communism  does  not  represent  a 
viable  alternative.  ” 


“reformist”  solutions  because  such 
systems  do  not  alter  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  society.  They  do  not  change 
the  pattern  of  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

Such  proposals  reflect  complex 
problems  to  which  I can  only  refer  in 
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passing.  But  I have  met  many  intelli- 
gent and  dedicated  Catholics,  clerics  as 
well  as  lay  people,  who  are  committed 
to  these  options.  Their  lives  are  on  the 
line  as  they  grapple  with  these  issues. 
The  future  of  the  Church  in  Latin 
America  is  at  stake. 

Most  North  American  Catholics 
might  rebel  at  the  thought  of  reconcil- 
ing socialism  and  Christianity.  They 
have  been  conditioned  to  believe  in 
the  slogan  “better  dead  than  red”. 

Even' in  Latin  America  the  majority 
of  Church  leaders  still  maintain  that 
socialism  and  marxism  are  incompat- 
ible with  Christianity.  I have  heard  the 
arguments  against  socialism  and  those 
in  favour  reasoned  out  with  equal  bril- 
liance. But  the  supporters  of  socialism 
are  increasing  rapidly.  I conclude  that 
we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  judge 
Latin  America  according  to  our  cur- 
rent North  American  criteria  or  per- 
ceptions. 

Pope  Paul’s  letter  to  Cardinal  Roy 
(Octogesima  Adveniens)  reveals  some 
interesting  developments  in  official 
church  statements.  I believe  the  cli- 
mate is  changing.  Nowhere  do  I per- 
ceive this  more  than  in  Latin  America. 

The  sword  and  the  Gospel  marched 
forward  together  when  the  feudal 
Spanish  Church  first  made  its  appari- 
tion on  the  Latin  American  continent. 
The  eventual  marriage  of  colonialism 
and  capitalism  endowed  the  Church 
with  money  and  power.  The  Church 
was  seen  by  the  masses  as  the  ally  of 
the  dominant  oligarchies.  It  demanded 
of  its  members  a similar  type  of  obedi- 
ence and  subservience.  Despite  the  ef- 
forts of  many  valiant  missionaries  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  people  and  of 
the  peasants  remained  that  of  exploit- 
ed masses. 


After  the  Second  Vatican  Council  a 
new  period  dawned  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Latin  America.  With  the  per- 
sonal approval  of  Pope  Paul,  the  bis- 
hops assembled  at  Medellin,  Colombia, 


“There  has  been  little  experience  of 
even  basic  democratic  freedoms.  ” 


and  issued  their  now  famous  state- 
ments. The  Medellin  documents  were 
greeted  by  many  as  a ray  of  hope  in  an 
otherwise  bleak  situation.  However, 
there  are  many  ecclesiastics  and  lay 
people  who  feel  that  the  Medellin 
statements  have  been  more  honoured 
in  theory  than  in  practice.  Some  even 
feel  that  a countermovement  is  now 
developing  which  seeks  to  neutralize 
the  social  impact  of  these  documents. 

Something  could  be  said  here  about 
the  new  school  of  religious  thought 
known  as  liberation  theology.  A great 
debate  is  now  waging  about  “spiritual” 
liberation  as  opposed  to  marxist  social 
critique  and  the  growing  demands  for 
radical  structural  changes.  Here  again  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  scholarly  articles 
appearing  with  increasing  frequency. 

One  of  the  most  promising  phe- 
nomena in  Latin  America  are  the  small 
basic  religious  groups  referred  to  as 
“communidades  de  base”.  Groups  of 
families,  ideally  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  meet  regularly  with  one 
another.  They  pray  and  share  together. 
They  take  orientations  and  make  de- 
cisions based  on  the  mutual  relation- 
ships between  scripture  and  life.  They 
de-emphasize  administration.  They 
analyse  their  local  situations  and  get 
deeply  involved  in  economic  and  social 
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action.  They  receive  the  Eucharist 
from  a neighbouring  parish  or  from 
visiting  priests.  Women  as  well  as  men 
exercise  a variety  of  ministries.  Lay 
leaders  fulfill  most  of  the  key  roles. 
These  “pastoral  agents”  lead  their 
communities,  baptize,  preside  at  wor- 
ship, exercise  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  An  increasing  number  of  church 
leaders  feel  that  these  basic  communi- 
ties point  the  way  to  the  shape  of  to- 
morrow’s church. 

A Few  Highlights. 

So  many  interesting  things  hap- 
pened on  this  trip  to  Mar  del  Plata  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  out  the 
highlights.  However,  there  are  some 
experiences  I remember  in  a particular 
way. 

From  a tourist’s  point  of  view,  in 
terms  of  sheer  beauty  the  city  of  Rio 


de  Janeiro  stands  out.  It  is  situated  on 
a large  bay  and  its  contours  are  shaped 
by  several  hills.  To  quote  the  South 
American  hand  book,  “the  beauty  of 
panoramic  tapestry  woven  by  the  rare 
combination  of  an  aquamarine  sea, 
studded  with  islands  etched  in  white 
sand,  waving  palms  and  the  tumbling 
green  mountains  which  surround  the 
city  is  matchless.”  The  strangely  shap- 
ed Organ  Mountains  with  their  five 
“fingers  of  God”  form  a majestic  back- 
drop. And  a jagged  peak  named  Cor- 
covado  rises  2300  feet  from  the  midst 
of  the  city.  It  is  dominated  by  the 
world  famous  statue  of  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer. From  this  vantage  point  you 
can  look  in  all  directions  and  appreci- 


“ There  is  a major  renewal  of  the 
Church  going  on  in  Latin  America.  ” 


Bishop  De  Roo  and  a group  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  in  Fortaiega. 
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Fr.  Banville,  a diocesan  priest  from  St. 
Boniface,  Manitoba,  visits  a corner 
store  — Sao  Paulo. 


Part  of  Fr.  Banville's  parish 
in  Sao  Paulo. 


ate  why  the  Latin  Americans  have  a 
saying,  “God  made  the  world  in  six 
days.  The  seventh  He  devoted  to  Rio.” 
From  a cultural  point  of  view,  two 
things  stand  out.  The  first  is  the  an- 
thropological museum  in  Mexico 
where  one  can  see  remnants  and  arti- 
facts of  several  ancient  civilizations, 
particularly  the  Aztec.  The  second  is 


“Our  high  standard  of  living  is  made 
possible  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  ” 


the  trip  to  Cuzco  and  Machu  Picchu 
(out  of  Lima,  Peru).  The  latter  became 


famous  as  the  “lost  city  of  the  Incas”. 
Cuzco  was  their  ancient  cultural  cen- 
tre. 

In  terms  of  humanitarian  interest, 
the  time  we  spent  with  the  Committee 
for  Peace  in  Chile  remains  most  me- 
morable. Bishop  Helmut  Frenz  is  co- 
chairman  of  this  committee,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese.  Among  his  associates  are 
the  Jesuit  Father  Fernando  Salas,  who 
is  secretary,  a lawyer,  Jose  Zalaquett 
and  Sister  Denise  Dubois,  originally 
from  Quebec.  Conversations  with 
them  and  with  Cardinal  Silva  gave  us 
detailed  insights  into  the  situation  of 
repression  of  the  political  prisoners,  re- 
fugees and  exiles. 
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“ The  bulk  of  the  population  lives  in 
poverty.  ” 


in  the  story  of  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man. 

Currently  the  spectre  of  hunger 
hangs  like  a cloud  over  the  city  of 
Santiago.  The  changing  scene  makes 
census  figures  only  educated  guesses. 
But  there  must  be  a million  people 
squatting  in  the  dust  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city. 

Human  beings  can  descend  only  to 
a certain  level  of  hunger.  Eventually 
they  cease  to  be  rational.  Should  these 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  processed  thousands  of  appli- 
cants who  come  to  them  for  assist- 
ance. They  handled  as  many  as  eighty 
cases  a week  during  the  recent  crisis. 
The  Central  Committee  has  a paid 
staff  of  one  hundred  and  forty  people. 
Some  forty  lawyers  give  a substantial 
part  of  their  time  to  this  work,  with 
only  minimal  compensation.  The  de- 
tails of  what  we  learned  there  can  ob- 
viously not  be  recalled  here.  Torture 
does  worse  than  damage  bodies.  It 
leaves  in  its  wake  a trail  of  anguished 
hearts,  bewildered  minds,  suffering 
families,  shattered  personalities.  His- 
tory cannot  be  reversed.  The  Chilean 
experience  marks  a gruesome  chapter 
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“Violence.  . .a  component  of  the 
structures  of  power  which  oppress  the 
poor.  ” 


people  be  stirred  up  to  revolt  the  in- 
evitable military  repression  could  re- 
sult in  another  blood  bath. 

With  the  spiralling  inflation  and 
general  weakening  of  the  Chilean 
economy  the  prospects  for  the  future 
of  this  country  are,  indeed,  night- 
marish. 

But  there  are  positive  signs  as  well. 
In  Panama,  I attended  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  a national  convention  of  busi- 
ness executives.  A speaker  from  Vene- 
zuela drew  an  enthusiastic  response 
when  he  challenged  the  delegates  to 
rally  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent. There  is  a growing  awareness 
that  Latin  America  has  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  population  required  to 
become  a major  force  in  the  world  if 
all  its  component  nations  worked  to- 
gether in  their  common  interest.  This 
increasing  self-awareness  is  a promising 
sign  for  the  future. 

Conclusions. 

It  seems  that  everywhere  I go, 
people  are  talking  social  change.  At 
meetings  in  Frederiction,  Quebec  and 
Winnipeg,  I found  people  arguing  over 
the  deficiencies  of  capitalism  and  the 
possible  directions  in  which  to- 
morrow’s society  would  move.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  socialism  are  fre- 
quently debated  in  our  local  press. 

The  issues  are  extremely  complex. 
There  are  no  simple  solutions.  But  it 
does  seem  that  a very  profound  move  - 
ment  of  social  change  is  stirring  in  our 
society. 


A socialist  manifesto  was  circulated 
through  the  Quebec  School  System  on 
May  1st.  It  stirred  up  a violent  contro- 
versy. Marxist  slogans  punctuate  protest 
rallies  in  British  Columbia.  Conversa- 
tions that  were  once  held  in  secret  ral- 
lies are  now  common  fare  among  stu- 
dents, social  activists  and  armchair  am- 
ateurs as  well  as  the  professionals  of 
social  theory. 

Flowever,  Latin  America  remains  a 
unique  phenomenon  in  many  ways.  It 
would  be  a serious  mistake  to  judge  it 
according  to  Canadian  standards.  Our 
cultural,  political,  social  and  religious 
experiences  differ  vastly  from  theirs.  I 
am  keenly  aware  that  a quick  tour  of 
Latin  America  leaves  many  gaps.  I 
have  always  been  skeptical  of  digests, 
partial  surveys,  or  travellers  claiming 
instant  expertise.  My  understanding  of 
Latin  America  is  that  of  a novice  and  I 
propose  my  conclusions  with  caution,  i 
But  as  I reflect  back  on  my  experi- 
ence, certain  recurring  themes  emerge 
and  impose  themselves  upon  me.  So  I I 
share  these  tentative  judgments  with 
you  as  my  contribution  to  a better  ap- 
preciation of  this  amazing  continent 
and  its  beautiful,  suffering  people. 

A)  Conscientization. 

The  most  significant  single  develop- 
ment I observed  in  Latin  America  is  a 
growing  process  of  conscientization. 
This  is  a phenomenon  whereby  masses 
of  people  who  up  until  now  were  pas- 
sive subjects  of  history  are  becoming 
aware  of  their  dignity  as  human  beings 
and  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  This  pro- 
cess affects  everyone,  but  in  a special 
way  it  touches  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. Their  development  as  human 
beings  is  directly  involved. 

Conscientization  is  equally  neces- 
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L.  to  R.  — Bishop  Hubert,  Fr.  Bill  Smith,  SFM,  Bishop  De  Roo,  Cardinal  Arns, 
Fr.  Everett  MacNeil  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference,  Fr.  Eduardo  Banville. 
Taken  in  Sao  Paulo. 


sary  for  the  rich.  But  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult because  they  live  comfortable 
lives  and  their  social  sensitivity  is  lull- 
ed by  their  abundance.  The  situation 
brings  to  mind  the  admonition  of 
Scripture.  Our  Lord  warned  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  the  rich  to  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  As  someone 
recently  observed,  Christ’s  statement 
was  not  a judgment  about  the  “bad” 
rich.  He  simply  said  “the  rich”. 

Conscientization  is  also  needed  in 
Canada.  When  we  ask  Latin  Americans 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them,  they 
frequently  respond  with  the  warning: 
“Convert  yourselves!” 

They  tell  us  we  should  begin  by 
promoting  human  rights  at  home  so 
that  they  can  refer  to  our  society  as  to 
a model.  It  is  important  to  them  that 
we  prove  our  respect  for  the  rights  of 


the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  Canada. 
This  will  be  more  effective  than  pro- 
ducing ringing  declarations  about  the 
situation  in  our  neighbouring  conti- 
nent. 

B)  Solidarity. 

The  theme  of  solidarity  came  up 
frequently  in  conversations.  Latin 
Americans  tell  us  that  the  sinful  social 
structures  of  which  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  a part  lie  at  the  root 
of  many  of  their  problems.  Part  of  our 
riches  comes  from  our  exploitation  of 


“We  appear  to  them  as  onlookers, 
watching  from  the  sidelines.  . .not  per- 
sonally involved  or  committed.  ” 
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the  natural  resources  of  others.  Our 
high  standard  of  living  is  made  possible 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

I heard  some  severe  judgments 
about  Canada.  In  Chile,  we  were  told 
that  the  refugees  consider  us  one  of 
the  most  racist  countries  in  the  world. 
This  was  illustrated  by  our  Govern- 
ment’s attitude  toward  the  political  re- 
fugees after  the  coup  which  overthrew 
the  Allende  regime. 

Other  Latin  American  observers 
find  us  naive  in  not  realizing  to  what 
extent  Canada,  like  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico,  Brazil  and  others  are  being  ex- 
ploited as  sub-empires  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  people  commented  on  our 


“ Countless  people  have  literally  be- 
come human  scavengers.  ” 


lack  of  political  awareness  and  our 
apparent  indifference  to  the  dramatic 
events  shaping  contemporary  history. 
We  appear  to  them  as  onlookers, 
watching  from  the  sidelines  but  not 
personally  involved  or  committed. 

When  we  press  them  about  the  issue 
of  Canadian  aid  to  Latin  America, 
people  tell  us  that  they  do  welcome 
our  assistance,  whether  economic  or 
spiritual.  They  are  conscious  of  the 
great  number  of  Canadians  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  Latin  America. 
They  want  us  to  work  with  and  sup- 
port them.  But  they  resent  any  form 
of  ideological  or  spiritual  imperialism 
which  tries  to  shape  their  society  ac- 
cording to  North  American  patterns. 

When  it  comes  to  financial  assis- 
tance, many  people  want  Canada  to  in- 
sist that  aid  to  Latin  America  be  con- 
ditional on  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  and  the  provision  of  better 


A Sao  Paulo  favella  or  slum  and  its  water  source. 
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social  conditions  for  the  poor. 

Concerning  the  question  of  direct 
economic  boycotting,  I found  many 
people  ambivalent  or  uncertain.  They 
are  afraid  that  the  poor  will  be  the 
ones  who  suffer  most.  They  would 
prefer  to  see  us  analyze  their  own  le- 
gislation and  call  for  its  effective  appli- 
cation to  human  rights.  Some  Latin 
American  laws  seem  to  be  made  for 
external  propaganda  but  not  for  use  at 
home.  Canada  could  demand  that 
governments  seeking  aid  respect  the 
rights  of  their  own  people.  This  kind 
of  pressure  at  the  political  or  juridical 
levels  can  have  great  influence.  Latin 
American  countries  are  very  sensitive 
about  their  image  in  international 
circles  such  as  the  United  Nations. 

Solidarity  today  becomes  a global 
reality.  More  and  more  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  mutually  interdepen- 
dent. 

C)  Justice. 

Our  increased  awareness  of  the 
social  dimensions  of  sin  and  of  the 
need  for  structural  reform  brings  the 
issue  of  justice  to  the  forefront. 

While  charity  has  in  the  past  been 
expressed  through  donations  and  aid, 
today  it  frequently  carries  overtones 
of  paternalism.  And  to  remain  authen- 
tic, it  must  involve  justice. 

Latin  Americans  no  longer  want  as- 
sistance which  prolongs  their  depen- 
dency on  outside  countries.  They  also 
reject  religious  colonialism  when  it  im- 
poses in  the  name  of  the  Gospel  what 
are  really  Western  cultural  patterns. 

They  want  us  to  help  them  find 
Christ,  but  a Christ  who  brings  them 
God’s  revealed  Word  for  contemporary 
Latin  America,  in  the  painful  historical 
crisis  through  which  it  is  moving. 


D)  Renewal  of  Faith. 

There  is  a major  renewal  of  the 
Church  going  on  in  Latin  America. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholic.  But  numbers  are  not 
the  main  issue.  What  is  at  stake  now  is 
a deeper  understanding  of  the  quality 
of  faith  and  the  relationships  of  relig- 
ious practices  with  the  life  experience 
of  the  people. 

In  this  sense  an  amazing  process  of 
evangelization  is  astir.  Christians  by 
the  thousands  are  experiencing  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  in 


“The  poor  of  Latin  America  really 
evangelized  me.  ” 


their  own  persons  in  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty and  persecution.  Deprived  of  their 
human  rights,  exploited  in  their  natur- 
al resources,  frequently  tortured  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom,  they 
are  coming  together  in  small  but  in- 
creasingly dynamic  Christian  com- 
munities to  proclaim  their  allegiance 
to  the  Gospel. 

The  poor  of  Latin  America  really 
evangelized  me.  I became  more  con- 
scious of  how  we  must  lose  many  of 
our  illusions,  be  stripped  of  the  camo- 
uflage of  so  much  of  our  culture  which 
prevents  us  from  experiencing  reality. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  Gospel  comes 
to  life  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  oppres- 
sion, weakness,  and  rejection  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  poor  of 
Latin  America  will  shortly  become  the 
evangelists  of  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  other  lands. 

E)  Social  Strategy  for  the  Future. 

I return  to  the  theme  of  evangeliza- 
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tion  as  I reflect  on  the  process  of 
social  reform  emerging  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. As  I listened  to  many  people  it  be- 
came increasingly  obvious  to  me  that 
economic  liberalism  or  our  modern 
consumer  capitalism  has  failed  utterly 
in  our  neighbour  continent  to  the 
South.  Latin  Americans  are  not  by 
temperament  shiftless  or  lazy.  The 
poor  are  not  made  such  through  their 
own  fault.  They  are  struggling  des- 
perately against  great  odds.  History 
just  hasn’t  given  them  a chance.  For 
centuries  they  have  been  exploited  by 
more  powerful  countries. 

The  rich  will  not  give  up  their 
power  without  a struggle.  The  trickle 
down  theory  has  not  benefitted  the 
poor,  and  the  gap  is  widening.  That  is 
why  it  would  seem  that  some  form  of 
socialism  is  on  the  horizon. 

This  will  not  be  the  U.S.S.R.  type 
of  communism.  Everywhere  I went 
there  seemed  to  be  agreement  on  this 
point.  Russian  communism  is  consider- 
ed as  basically  similar  to  capitalism. 
Some  call  it  state  or  corporate. capital- 
ism. It  has  worsened  political  slavery 
and  has  not  cured  economic  slavery. 

I found  general  agreement  that  the 
ideology  of  atheistic  dialectic  material- 
ism is  unacceptable.  But  I heard  many 
voices  claiming  that  Marx  did  not  ad- 
vocate a metaphysical  system.  A grow- 
ing number  of  Christian  Marxologists 
while  rejecting  the  ideology  of  Marx 
accept  his  critique  of  society.  They  see 
in  it  a new  instrument  for  understand- 
ing history  and  a tool  for  the  recon- 
struction of  society. 

Other  people  will  deny  the  validity 
of  such  an  assertion.  I met  several 
Catholic  thinkers  in  Latin  America 
who  denounced  this  position  for  philo- 
sophical or  religious  reasons.  It  would 


“The  rich  will  not  give  up  their  power 
without  a struggle.  ” 


seem  that  an  increasing  confrontation 
cannot  be  avoided.  Equally  sincere  and 
enlightened  Christian  leaders  are  tak- 
ing sides  on  the  issue. 

Whether  violence  can  be  avoided 
appears  to  be  a rhetorical  question. 
Violence  is  already  a built-in  compo- 
nent of  the  structures  of  power  which 
oppress  the  poor.  Revolution  in  vari- 
ous forms  is  in  the  offing.  The  Chris- 
tian question  I believe  is  whether  the 
process  of  revolution  will  be  carried 
out  in  an  atmosphere  of  hatred  or  of 
brotherly  concern  and  love.  The  kind 
of  fascist  propaganda  I saw  in  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Chile  really  worries  me. 
Christians  are  being  taught  to  hate 
others  from  their  early  childhood  by 
well-orchestrated  political  and  ideolo- 
gical campaigns.  The  challenge  for  the 
Church  is  once  again  to  emphasize  the 
great  commandment,  but  in  a realistic 
context  of  social  justice. 

I was  also  made  aware  of  a growing 
demand  that  our  Christian  theoretical 
statements  be  backed  up  by  a more 
scientific  social  analysis.  A major 
weakness  of  Catholic  social  theory  lies 
precisely  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  in- 
struments for  social  analysis.  Latin 
Americans  are  sharpening  their  analyti- 
cal tools  on  the  grindstone  of  harsh 
living  reality. 

I have  met  a number  of  deeply 
committed  Christian  laymen  and  ec- 
clesiastics who  claim  that  their  adher- 
ence to  socialism  has  not  weakened 
their  faith.  On  the  contrary,  they 
claim  that  after  the  initial  shock  of 
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Rio  de  Janeiro.  “God  made  the  world  in  six  days , the  seventh  he  devoted  to  Rio.  ’’ 


abandoning  certain  cultural  presup- 
positions, they  have  discovered  a deep- 
er level  of  faith  which  makes  Christian- 
ity more  meaningful  to  them  than 
ever. 

It  bears  repetition  that  these  are  ex- 
tremely complex  matters.  The  South 
American  experience  differs  vastly 
from  our  Canadian  history.  Latin 
American  Catholics  will  have  to  find 
the  appropriate  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenges which  confront  them  at  home. 
But  we  can  help  with  our  understand- 
ing, our  prayers,  and  our  willingness  to 
begin  the' process  of  conversion  which 
we  all  need  if  we  are  to  grow  in  fidel- 
ity to  the  Gospel. 

To  sum  up,  South  America  is  a con- 
tinent where  signs  of  great  hope  are 


found  in  the  midst  of  cruel  anguish. 
We  Canadians  have  a continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  help  our  brothers  to 
achieve  justice  for  themselves.  We 
must  change  those  structures  of  our 
society  which  contribute  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  poor  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  we  also  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  fellow  Christians  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  Their  experi- 
ence of  persecution  for  the  cause  of 
justice,  their  living  faith  in  the  throes 
of  social  turmoil,  their  fidelity  to 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  abject  poverty 
are  beacons  of  light  which  can  guide 
our  common  path  on  the  way  to  more 
authentic  evangelization  by  the 
Church  in  the  modern  world.* 
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EXCERPTS  FROM 

The 

Medellii 


Direction  of  Social  Change 

“The  system  of  liberal  capitalism 
and  the  temptation  of  the  Marxist  sys- 
tem would  appear  to  exhaust  the  pos- 
sibilities of  transforming  the  economic 
structures  of  our  continent.  Both  sys- 
tems militate  against  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person.  One  takes  for  granted 
the  primacy  of  capital,  its  power  and 
its  discriminatory  utilization  in  the 
function  of  profit-making.  The  other, 
although  it  ideologically  supports  a 
kind  of  humanism,  is  more  concerned 
with  collective  man,  and  in  practice 
becomes  a totalitarian  concentration 
of  state  power.  We  must  denounce  the 
fact  that  Latin  America  sees  itself 
caught  between  these  two  options  and 
remains  dependent  on  one  or  other  of 
the  centers  of  power  which  control  its 
economy. 

“Therefore,  on  behalf  of  Latin 
America,  we  make  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  businessmen,  to  their  organizations 
and  to  the  political  authorities,  so  that 
they  might  radically  modify  the  eval- 
uation, the  attitudes  and  the  means  re- 
garding the  goal,  organization  and 
functioning  of  business.  All  those  fi- 


nanciers deserve  encouragement  who, 
individually  or  through  their  organiza- 
tions, make  an  effort  to  conduct  their 
business  according  to  the  guidelines 
supplied  by  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Church.  That  the  social  and  economic 
change  in  Latin  America  be  channeled 
towards  a truly  human  economy  will 
depend  fundamentally  on  this. 

“On  the  other  hand  this  change  will 
be  essential  in  order  to  liberate  the  au- 
thentic process  of  Latin  American  de- 
velopment and  integration.  Many  of 
our  workers,  although  they  gradually 
become  conscious  of  the  necessity  for 
this  change,  simultaneously  experience 
a situation  of  dependence  on  inhuman 
economic  systems  and  institutions:  a 
situation  which,  for  many  of  them,  bor- 
ders on  slavery,  not  only  physical  but 
also  professional,  cultural,  civic  and 
spiritual.” 

Information  and  “Concientizacion” 

“The  lack  of  political  consciousness 
in  our  countries  makes  the  educational 
activity  of  the  Church  absolutely  es- 
sential, for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Christians  to  consider  their  participa- 
tion in  the  political  life  of  the  nation 
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Documents  - 
Colombia 


as  a matter  of  conscience  and  as  the 
practice  of  charity  in  its  most  noble 
and  meaningful  sense  for  the  life  of 
the  community. 

“The  task  of  ‘concientizacion’  and 
social  education  ought  to  be  integrated 
into  joint  Pastoral  Action  at  various 
levels.” 

The  Problem  of  Violence  in 
Latin  America 

“No  one  should  be  surprised  if  we 
forcefully  re-affirm  our  faith  in  the 
productiveness  of  peace.  This  is  our 
Christian  ideal.  ‘Violence  is  neither 
Christian  nor  evangelical.’  The  Chris- 
tian man  is  peaceful  and  not  ashamed 
of  it.  He  is  not  simply  a pacifist,  for  he 
can  fight,  but  he  prefers  peace  to  war. 

He  knows  that  violent  changes  in 
structures  would  be  fallacious,  ineffec- 
tual in  themselves  and  not  conforming 
to  the  dignity  of  man,  which  demands 
that  the  necessary  changes  take  place 
from  within,  that  is  to  say,  through  a 
fitting  awakening  of  conscience,  ade- 
quate preparation  and  effective  partici- 
pation of  all,  which  the  ignorance  and 


often  inhuman  conditions  of  life  make 
it  impossible  to  assure  at  this  time! 

“As  the  Christian  believes  in  the 
productiveness  of  peace  in  order  to 
achieve  justice,  he  also  believes  that 
justice  is  a prerequisite  for  peace.  He 
recognizes  that  in  many  instances 
Latin  America  finds  itself  faced  with  a 
situation  of  injustice  that  can  be  called 
institutionalized  violence,  when,  be- 
cause of  a structural  deficiency  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  of  national  and 
international  economy,  of  cultural  and 
political  life,  ‘whole  towns  lack  neces- 
sities, live  in  such  dependence  as  hind- 
ers all  initiative  and  responsibility  as 
well  as  every  possibility  for  cultural 
promotion  and  participation  in  social 
and  political  life’,  thus  violating  fun- 
damental rights.  This  situation  de- 
mands all-embracing,  courageous,  ur- 
gent and  profoundly  renovating  trans- 
formation. We  should  not  be  surprised 
therefore  that  the  ‘temptation  to  vio- 
lence’ is  surfacing  in  Latin  America. 
One  should  not  abuse  the  patience  of  a 
people  that  for  years  has  borne  a situa- 
tion that  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
anyone  with  any  degree  of  awareness 
of  human  rights.”* 
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Focus  oi 

LAW© 

— 

LATIN  AMERICAN  WORKING  GROUP 

These  concerned  and  committed  Canadians  provide  — 

LAWG  letter:  Published  8 times  per  year,  provides  news 
coverage  of  Latin  American  events  and  analysis  of  Cana- 
dian corporate  and  governmental  involvement  in  that 
Continent. 

Subscription  rate:  $8.00  a year. 

The  Canadian  News  Synthesis:  A monthly  synopsis  and 
analysis  of  information  based  on  Canadian  newspaper 
coverage.  Special  issues  on  the  coup  in  Chile,  the  guaran- 
teed annual  income,  the  resource  question  and  the  food 
debate  are  also  available. 

Subscription  rate:  $10.00  a year. 

This  group  has  recently  published: 

“Falconbridge  — Portrait  of  a Canadian  Mining  Multina- 
tional.” This  book  offers  a critical  report  oh  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  effects  of  Falconbridge ’s  ex- 
pansion in  Canada  and  into  the  Third  World,  describing 
the  ease  with  which  the  Corporation  manoeuvers  around 
national  boundaries,  taxes,  labor  and  governments. 

Paperback  $4.95  Cloth  bound  $11.95 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  above,  write  to: 

LAWG 

Box  6300,  Station  A 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5W  1P7 
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atin  America 

LADOC 


LATIN  AMERICA  DOCUMENTATION 

What  is  it?  LADOC  is  a monthly  documentation  service,  to  help  you 
know  Latin  America  better.  It  lets  you  read  what  Latin  Americans 
are  saying  about  things  like  the  population  explosion,  capitalism  vs 
socialism,  Church-State  clashes,  civil  rights,  anti-Yankee  feelings, 
their  hopes,  their  dreams,  their  humor.  It  tells  about  their  “theology 
of  liberation”  that  is  vitalizing  their  society  — and  can  even  upset 
governments. 

Who  Needs  it?  Any  American  — student  or  specialist,  even  the  in- 
formed Latin  America  “buff”  who  just  wants  to  learn  more  about  his 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Invaluable  material  for  writers,  or  anyone  who 
works  among  Latin  Americans  in  the  U.S.A.  Or  for  future  visitors  to 
Latin  America.  Send  for  a free  sample  copy  of  LADOC,  and  see  for 
yourself  if  it  wouldn’t  be  a good  window  on  the  world  of  Latin 
American  — for  you. 

How  Do  I Get  Ladoc?  LADOC  comes  to  you  by  mail  monthly,  as  a 
40-page  booklet,  with  articles,  statements,  etc.  taken  from  govern- 
ment, community  or  Church  publications.  All  in  English.  There  must 
be  something  worthwhile  about  LADOC,  because  its  subscribers  go 
up  every  year  by  several  hundred.  Ask  for  the  a free  index  to  the 
300+  articles  that  have  been  published  in  LADOC’s  past  four  years. 
We  can  supply  individual  past  articles  too,  mimeo’d.  One  year’s  sub- 
scription to  LADOC:  $6.00  (U.S.) 

Write  to: 


Latin  America  Documentation, 
1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
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OF  DUST  AND  TIME  AND 
DREAMS  AND  AGONIES 

(A  short  history  of  Canadian  peoples) 

by  Pat  Bird 

Formerly  advertised  as  “MADE  IN  CANADA” 
this  book  is  a short  economic  and  social  history 
of  Canada.  It  attempts  to  describe  the  experi- 
ence of  the  peoples  who  made  up  Canadian  his- 
tory — their  lives  and  their  struggles. 

Price  $3.50 
Plus  postage. 

Available  October,  1975  from: 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Canadian  News  Synthesis  PROJECT, 

Box  6300,  Station  A, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


DARE  I LOVE? 


Does  not  pretend  to  tell  you  all  about  it  but  it  does  say 
a lot  about  love.  A well  developed  power  to  love  is  the 
only  sure  sign  of  personal  maturity. 

Paperback  $2.50,  post  paid. 

ME  ARRIESGARE  AMAR? 

(Spanish  edition)  $2.50 


$2.50 


OSER  AIMER? 

(French  edition) 
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Focus  on  Latin  America 

*A  THEOLOGY  OF  LIBERATION 

— by  Gustavo  Gutierrez 

Hardbound  $9.25  Paperback  $5.70 

“A  solidly  reasoned  theological  argument  for  radical  changes  in 
our  social  structures.”  — Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

“Gutierrez  shows  in  this  book  that  liberation  theology,  far  from 
being  a frivolous  or  irresponsible  movement,  arises  out  of  deep 
compassion  and  critical  reflection  on  the  situation  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.”  — Avery  Dulles,  Woodstock  College,  N.Y.C. 

*CHRISTIANS  AND  SOCIALISM 

— Edited  by  John  Eagleson 

Hardbound  $9.25  Paperback  $5.70 

Important  documentation  on  the  Movement  of  Christians  for 
Socialism  in  Latin  America.  Why  have  so  many  priests  and  lay 
intellectuals  seen  capitalism  as  linked  to  oppression  and  turned 
to  some  form  of  socialism  as  the  only  hope  for  achieving  hum- 
anization throughout  the  Third  World. 

*THEOLOGY  FOR  ARTISANS  OF  NEW  HUMANITY 

— by  Juan  Luis  Segundo,  S.J. 

Vol.  1 Community  Called  Church 
Vol.  2 Grace  and  the  Human  Condition 
Vol.  3 Our  Idea  of  God 
Vol.  4 Sacraments  Today 
Vol.  5 Evolution  and  Guilt 

Full  set  — Hardbound  $46.25  Separate  Volumes  $9.25 

” ” - Paperback  $28.50  ” ” $5.70 

A Latin  American  theologian,  dedicated  and  concerned,  gives  us 
a theology  for  our  day.  Each  volume  is  laden  with  ideas  for 
today’s  concerned  Christian. 

Order  from:  Griffin  House, 

461  King  Street,  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Postage  not  included  in  the  above  prices. 
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that's 

our  concern 


Jesus  came 
to 

liberate 


Scarboro  Missions 

. . . A Canadian  Society  in  service  of  global  mission. 

. . . Relevant  fields  of  specialization  for  mission  in  the  70’s 
. . - Candidates  for  Ordination  or  as  Lay  Members 


INTERESTED?  Write  to: 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 

* Scarboro  Missions, 

* 2685  Kingston  Road, 

* Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

* I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS * 

* * 

* AGE SINGLE MARRIED . * 

****************************** 
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Dear  Subscriber: 

give  scarboro 
missions 

AS  A GIFT 

To  a friend a daughter a son.  Help  them  to  grow  in 

the  understanding  of  their  Missionary  Vocation. 

“The  pilgrim  Church  is  missionary  by  its 
very  nature.  (Documents  of  Vet.  II).  . .We 
are  all  called  to  mission.” 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  keeps  you  in  touch  with  your  Cana- 
dian missionaries  — with  the  Church  in  other  countries  — with 
the  many  faces  of  mission  in  the  70’s. 

Subscription  for  1 year  — $3.00 
for  2 years  — $5.00 


I wish  to  send  a gift  subscription  to: 


NAME 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

CITY CODE 

CITY CODE 

BENEFACTOR:  NAME ENCLOSED 

my  cheque  or 


BENEFACTOR:  NAME ENCLOSED 

my  cheque  or 

ftnnorcc  money  order  for: 


CITY $. 
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CHECI 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 

NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


r C.DIXU  MIX  I 


i y /o 


scarboro 

missions 


of  such  is  . . . 
the  Kingdom  o f Heaven . 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Sister  Doris  McMullin  of  the  Congregation  of  Sisters  of  St. 

Martha  has  joined  our  Mission  Information  Department 
as  Director  of  the  Multi-Media  Section.  Sister  Doris  has  long 
experience  in  public  relations  and  recently  received  a Mas- 
ter of  Science  Degree  in  Education  from  Indiana  University. 
Under  her  guidance  Scarboro  hopes  to  utilize  modern 
means  of  communication  in  bringing  today’s  message  of 
mission  to  the  Canadian  people.* 


Father  Terry  Gallagher  is  presently  in  Edmonton  where  he 
is  directing  a new  Scarboro  Community.  The  Com- 
munity, opened  in  September,  is  made  up  of  Fr.  Gallagher 
and  people  interested  in  Scarboro’s  new  lay  membership 
program.  Terry  is  animator  of  this  group,  helping  to  form 
them  as  missionaries.  As  well,  he  is  Scarboro’s  contact  to 
various  groups  working  in  that  area  of  the  West* 


Recently  Father  Joe  McGuckin  of  Vermilion,  Alberta, 
took  over  as  Director  of  the  I C I,  International  Coopera- 
tive Institute,  in  Panama  City,  Panama.  Fr.  McGuckin  suc- 
ceeds Fr.  Flarvey  Steele,  SFM,  who  founded  the  Institute 
over  ten  years  ago.  Since  ordination,  Fr.  McGuckin  has 
been  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  has  long 
been  associated  with  co-op  and  credit  unions  as  well  as 
other  areas  of  community  development.* 
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Vol.  57,  No.  2 


February,  1976 


from  the  Editor 


“Our  moment  in  time,”  calls  the  Christian  to 
responsible  involvement  and  sets  the  theme  for  this 
issue.  The  students  of  Newman  Clubs  across  Canada 
tell  us  of  their  concern  and  the  Ten  Days  for 
Development  program  for  1976  is  introduced. 

This  program  is  designed  to  make  us  aware  of  some 
of  the  problems  and  what  is  being  done  to  overcome 
them.  It  invites  our  participation!  Fr.  Brian  Swords, 
SFM,  is  involved  in  Hong  Kong  with  the  refugee 
problem  and  in  Tokyo,  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is 
speaking  out  and  being  heard.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  standing  up  against  injustice  often  results 
in  death.  Father  Juan  Manuel  Perez  eulogizes  on  the 
life  story  of  one  such  farmer  who  was  shot  to  death 
defending  his  small  plot  of  land.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  his  involvement  in  the  struggle  against  injustice 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM /Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Our 

Moment 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 


Each  year  you  receive  from  us  what 
we  believe  to  be  a very  apt  remem- 
brance from  a missionary  organization, 
our  Calendar.  Parishes  and  schools 
receive  our  large  wall  calendar  and 
most  of  you  receive  our  small  Calendar- 
envelopes,  which  have  become  our 
principal  means  of  regular  support. 

The  calendar  is  a fitting  symbol  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church  because  it 
reminds  us  of  time  and  the  unfolding 
events  of  our  human  history.  We  have 
just  ended  our  yearly  celebrations 
which  recall  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Our 
belief  that  the  Son  of  God  has  become 
part  of  human  life,  has  entered  time, 
should  mean  that  the  Christian  has  a 


special  appreciation  for  the  events  of 
human  history.  Because  Christ  is  not 
frozen  in  the  past.  His  final  words  in 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  “I  am  with  you 
always,  to  the  close  of  the  age,”  re- 
mind us  of  his  living  presence  all 
through  the  events  of  man’s  history. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
in  the  Decree  on  Missions  (Num.  9) 
declared  that:  “Missionary  activity  is 
nothing  else  and  nothing  less  than  a 
manifestation  or  ephiphany  of  God’s 
will,  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  will  in 
the  world  and  in  world  history.  In  the 
course  of  this  history  God  plainly 
works  out  the  history  of  salvation  by 
means  of  mission.” 
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The  Christians  in  Latin  America 
seem  to  have  a sharper  sense  of  history 
than  we  do  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
trials  a strong  support  is  their  deep 
faith  in  him  whom  they  call  the  “Lord 
of  History.” 

But  when  we  say  “history”  we 
usually  think  of  from  this  moment 
into  the  past.  When  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans speak  of  history,  they  mean 
something  that  is  living,  now  and  into 
the  future.  History  is  what  we  make  at 
this  moment.  It  is  the  unfolding  of 
God’s  plan  in  the  every  day  events  in 
| the  lives  of  all  of  us.  We  are  all  makers 
' of  history,  now.  In  that  task  Christ  ac- 
companies us. 

In  a missionary  group  like' 
‘ Scarboro,  we  try  to  shine  the  light  of 
| the  Gospel  on  the  events  of  history. 

Different  experiences  in  different  parts 
1 of  the  world  help  us  to  appreciate  the 
I living  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of 
! what  is  going  on  in  our  world.  We  look 
; for  God  moving  through  the  events  of 
people’s  lives.  Perhaps  this  is  what  St. 

[ Paul  meant  when  he  made  those  inter- 
esting references  to  the  “open  door” 
as,  for  example,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Colossians,  (Ch.  4,  v.3).  “Pray  for  us 
also,  that  God  may  open  us  a door  for 
the  word,  to  declare  the  mystery  of 
Christ.” 

From  the  vantage  point  of  Canada, 

1 as  we  start  into  a new  year,  perhaps 
l our  world  could  be  likened  to  a warm 
day  in  summer  when  on  the  horizon, 
clouds  take  shape  and  dull  rumblings 
I from  afar  indicate  we  are  going  to  have 
, a storm  before  long.  Those  rumblings 
i have  been  around  lately,  the  problem 
i of  hunger  in  the  world,  the  surprising 
i power  of  the  multi-national  corpora- 
l tions  over  nations  and  people,  the 
domination  of  the  poor  countries  by 


the  well-off  countries,  the  oppression 
of  the  people  in  Latin  America,  the 
reckless  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources all  over  the  globe.  As  well, 
here  at  home  we  see  signs  that  cause  a 
growing  concern:  unemployment  and 
inflation,  strikes,  also  talk  about 
limiting  immigration,  lack  of  respect 
for  rights  of  native  peoples,  the  con- 
trol of  our  country  from  outside  our 
own  borders. 

In  the  face  of  a world  situation  that 
'is  difficult  and  doesn’t  show  signs  of 
improvement  at  this  time  or  in  the 
near  future,  we  see  in  our  Christian 
people,  a concern,  a good  generous  dis- 
position to  do  the  right  thing.  There  is 
a general  realization  that  all  is  not  well 
but  there  is  certainly  a confusion 
about  just  what  we  are  supposed  to  do 
about  the  situation  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  So  most  times,  nothing 
much  happens.  Other  times,  good 
efforts  are  made  but  the  actions  are 
not  effective.  The  good  dispositions  of 
our  people  are  not  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  world  in  a 
way  that  would  lead  to  effective,  prac- 
tical and  realistic  solutions. 

At  the  same  time  though,  there  are 
some  examples  in  Canada  of  small 
groups  of  Christians  who  have  had 
really  extraordinary  success  in  dealing 
with  the  serious  problems  that  we  hear 
so  much  about.  These  people,  usually 
coming  from  different  churches  and 
working  together  in  small  groups,  seek 
to  understand  the  true  nature  and 
fundamental  causes  of  problems  in  the 
world.  They  display  unusual  convic- 
tion and  dedication  in  seeking  ef- 
fective action  to  solve  these  problems. 

One  of  these  groups  is  GATT-Fly, 
an  inter-church  group  working  on  the 
problems  of  international  trade.  Their 
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strong  points  are  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation. This  has  brought  them  an  ex- 
pertise that  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
highest  government  officials  in  Canada 
as  well  as  international  recognition  in 
such  meetings  as  the  Rome  Food  Con- 
ference of  1974  and  the  Special 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  held 
in  New  York  in  September  of  the  past 
year.  Besides  GATT-Fly,  thirty  per- 
sons from  other  Canadian  private 
organizations  were  in  New  York  at 
that  U.N.  meeting  dealing  with  a New 
World  Economic  Order.  So  we  have 
these  examples  of  people  doing  ef- 
fective work  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems that  we  often  think  are  just  too 
big  for  us  to  tackle.  This  confronting 
the  events  of  history  with  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  that  is  alive  in  our  hearts 
is  the  mission  of  Christ  that  we  are 
expected  to  share  in  today. 

Nonetheless,  the  effective  work 
that  is  being  done  by  small  groups 
does  not  give  full  expression  to  the 
pool  of  concern  and  generosity  that  is 
in  the  people  of  this  country.  We  mean 
that  the  missionary  response  of  our 
Christian  Churches  in  Canada  today  — 
in  fact,  the  response  to  our  belief  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  who  ac- 
companies man  through  history  — is 
just  not  at  the  level  of  the  demands 
that  the  needs  of  the  world  place  on 
us.  The  good  basic  decency  and  the 
capacity  for  getting  on  with  the  job 
that  is  in  the  Canadian  people  is  not 
being  adequately  articulated,  not  being 
mobilized  in  the  direction  of  really  ef- 


fective action.  Camilo  Torres  had  a 
phrase,  “Love  must  be  efficacious,” 
that  could  express  our  own  respon-  \ 
sibility  to  make  our  Christian  faith  a 
living  faith  in  this  new  world  that 
struggles  to  be  born. 

Most  people  stay  away  from  an  in- 
volvement in  the  serious  problems  that 
affect  the  world  because  these  prob- 
lems are  so  overwhelming.  It  would  be 
like  trying  to  push  a freight  train  into  ! 
motion.  What  we  have  to  realize  is  that 
the  freight  train  is  already  moving  and 
we  don’t  have  to  start  it  rolling.  The 
processes  that  are  bringing  about 
change  are  already  realities  going  on  in  i 
the  world  around  us.  We  are  called  to 
be  part  of  this  effort,  to  get  on  board, 
to  build  a new  and  different  kind  of  a 
world  than  we  now  have. 

If  you  would  ask  the  question  that 
the  people  asked  John  the  Baptist, 
“What  then  shall  we  do?”,  how  do  we 
climb  on  board,  we  would  say  that  the 
first  thing  is  to  become  aware  of  what 
kind  of  a world  we  live  in,  the  world  in 
which  Christ  now  is  present.  We 
believe  that  our  Christian  communities  ■ 
could  seek  for  a more  realistic  re-  j 
sponse  to  mission  today,  but  this  mis- 
sion  has  to  be  discovered  and  nurtured 
within  the  community  itself.  Specific- 
ally, we  would  propose  that  from 
within  the  parish  or  community,  a 
small  group  of  concerned  persons 
undertake  the  responsibility  to  study 
problems  that  affect  our  world,  in  dis- 
tant  places  yes,  but  also  within  our 
own  country;  to  analyze  the  root 
causes  of  these  problems  and  to  search 
for  an  effective  action  that  the  com- 
munity might  take  on  these  problems.! 

“It  is  up  to  the  Christian  com- 1 
munities  to  analyse  with  objectivity  * 
the  situation  which  is  proper  to  their 
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own  country,  to  shed  on  it  the  light  of 
the  Gospel’s  unalterable  words  and  to 
draw  principles  of  reflection,  norms  of 
judgment  and  directives  for  action 
from  the  special  teaching  of  the 
Church.”  These  are  the  words  of  Pope 
Paul  written  to  Cardinal  Roy  in  1971. 

It  really  is  interesting  to  speculate 
how  much  could  be  done  in  this 
country  to  solve  those  things  that  we 
lament  so  much,  if  the  concern  of  our 
Christian  communities  — from  the 
smallest  rural  parish  to  the  biggest 
cathedral  in  the  country  — were  ever 
effectively  mobilized. 

Another  thing  we  see  is  a diversity 
of  efforts  and  with  that  a dispersion  of 
forces.  So  we  have  the  need  of  a 
greater  coordination  among  the  people 
and  groups  who  are  at  work  on  inter- 
national problems,  so  that  the  con- 
centrated strength  of  the  Christian 
community  is  felt. 

We  need  a mobilization,  an  ef- 
fective organization  of  our  com- 
munities so  that  the  full  weight  of  the 
Christian  conscience  of  our  country  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
justice,  both  national  and  inter- 
, national. 

The  answer  is  not  to  get  uptight  for 
reasons  of  pity,  frustration  or,  worst 
i of  all,  feelings  of  guilt.  These  are  nega- 
tive and  sterile  reactions,  which  don’t 
produQe  much  of  a change.  The  chal- 
lenge is  rather  to  join  with  our 
brothers  throughout  the  world  who 
participate  in  an  historical  process. 

! Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how  people 
j who  come  to  visit  us  in  Canada  from 
within  the  area  of  struggle,  people  like 
f Dorn  Helder  Camara,  have  a wonderful 
serenity,  a deep  peace,  which  makes 
you  wonder  if  they  see  something  we 
don’t  see.  They  seem  to  have  an  under- 


standing of  what  is  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  history  which  is  a level  re- 
moved from  our  own  awareness.  To 
join  with  them  in  their  struggle,  in  a 
really  effective  way,  is  to  become  an 
active  participant  in  the  same  histori- 
cal process  that  leads  to  a real  trans- 
formation in  the  world. 

The  missionary  task  facing  our 
Canadian  Churches  is  much  more  de- 
manding — and  much  closer  to  home 
— than  we  have  been  used  to  seeing  in 
the  past.  The  presence  of  God  in 
human  history  in  1976  calls  for  a 
serious  practical  response  from  men 
and  women  of  faith.  Perhaps  the  mis- 
sionaries in  times  past  were  a little  like 
Churchill  in  the  War  when  he  used  to 
say,  “Give  us  the  tools  and  we’ll  finish 
the  job.”  Today  the  “job”  may  mean  a 
parish  in  South  Africa;  it  might  mean 
helping  a refugee  family  from  Viet 
Nam,  or  Angola  or  Chile  to  settle  into 
our  neighbourhood. 

Perhaps  it  means  asking  a few  ques- 
tions about  the  way  Native  People  of 
our  land  have  been  treated.  It  could 
mean  taking  a new  look  at  what  is 
being  taught  in  our  schools,  or  re- 
reading our  own  Canadian  history,  or 
trying  to  discover  where  the  resources 
and  beauty  of  our  country  have  gone. 

We  leave  you  with  these  thoughts  at 
the  start  of  the  New  Year.  It  would  be 
easy  if  there  were  simple  formulas  or 
recipes.  But  our  call  is  to  discover 
God’s  road  through  life;  so  this  is  a 
search  that  is  new  and  ever-present  for 
each  one  of  us.  This  presence  of  God 
among  us  runs  through  time,  through 
this  historical  moment.  We  invite  you 
to  participate  in  this  presence  of  God 
in  the  world,  to  extend  the  Kingdom 
among  men.  This  is  now  our  moment 
in  time.* 
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The  1975 
Newman 
National 
Conference 

Terry  Gallagher,  SFM 


Each  year  the  Newman  chaplains 
and  a core  of  Catholic  University 
students  from  campuses  across  the 
country  gather  for  five  days  before  the 
start  of  the  new  school  year  to  remind 
one  another  of  the  reason  for  New- 
man; the  presence  on  campus  of  a 
group  of  Christians  who  by  their  own 
interaction  and  activity,  prayer  and 
liturgy,  try  to  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  to  be  Christian. 
Also  they  involve  themselves  in 
activities  and  issues  on  the  campus  and 
at  times  try  to  be  involved  and  sup- 
portive of  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
larger  community. 

At  last  year’s  Conference  held  in 
London,  Ontario,  the  theme  the  stu- 
dents felt  strongly  should  be  studied 
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and  dealt  with  was  the  theme  of  Liber- 
ation. The  Chaplain  from  St.  Mary’s  in 
Halifax  and  the  Newman  group  with 
him  offered  to  host  the  Conference 
and  along  with  the  Chaplain  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent  and  Dalhousie  and  some  of 
their  students,  spent  a whole  year  in 
preparing  the  Conference.  To  do  this 
they  called  up  resource  people  in  the 
Maritimes  to  help  them  to  study  and 
reflect  upon  all  that  was  involved 
under  this  word  Liberation.  At 
weekly  meetings  and  weekends  over 
the  months  they  came  to  discover  that 
Liberation  involved  the  person,  the 
community  and  society  as  a whole  and 
touched  on  every  aspect  of  a person’s 
life  and  reached  beyond  the  borders  of 
one’s  own  country  to  relations  with 


Representing  1 6 universites  across  Canada,  over  200  students  attended.  Here 
Fr.  Joe  Higgins  gives  a homily. 


other  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Having  undergone  this  experience 
themselves  they  set  about  to  arrange  a 
dynamic  experience  which  in  five 
intense  days  they  hoped  would  enable 
their  fellow  students  across  the  coun- 
try to  become  aware  and  involved  as 
they,  themselves,  had  over  many 
months.  Workshops  were  planned  and 
resource  people  acquired  and 
groupings  planned  so  that  with  heavy 
input  there  would  be  time  and  op- 
portunity for  discussion  and  inter- 
change on  all  the  topics  dealt  with:  the 
person;  man-woman  relations  in  our 
society;  prison  system  in  Canada;  the 
Indian  peoples;  the  plight  of  farmers  in 
rural  provinces  of  Canada,  (specifically 


New  Brunswick);  the  Third  World 
countries;  Liberation  in  the  Church; 
simulated  exercises  involving  20-25 
people  each  to  bring  out  oppressive 
situations;  feelings  of  helplessness  and 
reaction;  struggle  and  building  a new 
society. 

Not  to  be  just  on  the  theoretical,  a 
real  study  of  the  city  of  Truro  was  ar- 
ranged — 35  students  got  involved  in 
meeting  with  various  groups  of  people 
(the  blacks,  the  factory  workers,  the 
clergy,  the  business  man,  the  house- 
wives, the  farmers,  and  the  strikers  of 
Maritime  Telegraph  & Telephone). 
This  information  was  gathered  and 
unified  and  a report  given  to  the  entire 
body.  From  three  days  of  this  activity 
a decision  was  made  to  make  a state- 
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ment  on  Liberation  and  an  effort 
made  to  involve  themselves  in  this  pro- 
cess in  the  coming  year  on  their  own 
campuses  and  in  their  individual  com- 
munities. 

The  small  groups  that  met  and  re- 
flected throughout  the  Conference 
were  called  “Butterfly”  groups,  the 
butterfly  being  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom. The  “Cocoon”  Statement 
meant  a beginning  — a caterpillar-like 
slow-moving  attempt  and  effort  to 
work  towards  and  one  day  be  liber- 
ated. The  Statement  is  addressed  to 
other  college  students  primarily  but 
also  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Christian 
population  across  the  country. 

THE  COCOON  STATEMENT 
Preamble 

As  we  begin  to  face  the  complex 
reality  of  the  world  we  experience 
fear,  anger,  guilt,  powerlessness  and 
alienation.  Even  in  the  midst  of  this 
we  can  still  find  a place  to  begin.  We 
find  hope  in  this  beginning. 

Personal  Liberation 

During  these  days  many  of  us  have 
experienced  isolation,  and  for  this  we 
can  be  grateful  because  it  is  deeply  felt 
by  our  generation.  However,  none  of 
us  are  so  isolated  that  there  are  no 
connections  between  ourselves,  our 
world  and  our  God.  Personal  liberation 
surely  lies  in  rediscovering  and  re- 
establishing these  connections  and  re- 
lationships. 

Theology 

We  affirm  the  fact  that  faith  is  basic 
to  our  Christian  actions  for  liberation. 
Faith  implies  conscious  action  which 
continually  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the 


reality  of  our  world,  a world  riddled 
by  injustice  and  sinfulness.  Liberation 
calls  us  to  participate  with  Christ  as 
Sons  of  the  Living  God.  Every  libera- 
tion, every  act  which  frees  man  from 
personal  and  structural  oppression  is 
an  act  which  brings  the  Kingdom  of 
God  closer  to  fulfilment.  Liberation 
implies  that  we  are  subjects  and 
creators.  Christ  the  Liberator  moves  us 
beyond  our  personal  limitations  and 
calls  us  to  risk  leaving  behind  the 
comforts  of  now  as  we  unite  ourselves 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  create 
a new  man  and  a new  world  free  from 
injustice  and  oppression. 

We  as  Christians  looking  for  a way 
to  liberate  ourselves  and  others  should 
recognize  the  Church  as  a potential 
liberating  force.  This  potential  of 
Church  as  liberator  is  often  ignored. 
We  are  the  Church  and  are  therefore 
responsible  for  challenging  and  helping 
to  make  the  institution  of  the  Church 
a more  liberating  force. 

Social-Political  Dimension 

As  Christians,  we  realize  that  there 
are  social  and  political  structures 
which  manipulate  and  oppress  our- 
selves and  others.  We  find  ourselves 
confused  by  our  inability  to  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  these  struc- 
tures. We  deplore  the  lack  and  inac- 
cessibility of  factual  data  about  these 
structures  that  make  us  feel  so  power- 
less. We  feel  called  upon  by  our 
Christian  commitment  to  inform  our- 
selves and  others  on  social-political 
issues. 

We  particularly  feel  called  upon  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  recognize, 
identify  and  analyze  the  dynamics  of 
those  structures.  We  must  search  for 
new  models  based  on  contemporary 
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Listening  to  the  word  of  God. 
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principles  of  social  justice  and  we  need 
to  commit  ourselves  to  change.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  we  affirm  the 
necessity  of  support  communities  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  University 

Our  universities  are  reflections  of 
the  economic  system  of  which  they 

I are  a part.  The  educational  system,  be- 
cause it  is  a reflection  of  the  values  of 
capitalism  (and  specifically  of  com- 
petition), does  not  help  us  to  become 
critical  of  our  society,  but  tries  to  pre- 
pare us  to  be  uncritical  members  of 
the  status  quo.  In  this  way,  students 
are  oppressed. 


We  are  oppressors  too,  for  as  uni- 
versity people  we  are  in  a separate 
reality,  often  uncaring  about  the 
broader  reality  of  our  university,  our 
church,  our  community  and  our 
world.  We  are  isolated  from  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  society,  not 
attempting,  and  often  unable,  to  be- 
come critically  aware. 

We  have  a great  deal  to  give.  As 
Christian  people  we  see  a respon- 
sibility to  learn  how  to  analyze  our 
situation  within  the  university.  We  be- 
come aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
broader  community  by  engaging  in 
action.  This  we  think  is  where  hope 
lies* 
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Ten  Days  for  Development  is  a joint 
development-education  program  of 
the  Anglican,  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian  and  United  Church  of 
Canada.  Its  goals  are  to  increase  under- 
standing among  Church  members  and 
Canadians  generally  concerning  world 
needs  and  world  development  and  to 
encourage  appropriate  action  in 
response.  It  seeks  to  achieve  these 
goals  by  mobilizing  the  resources  and 
communications  networks  of  the 
Churches  in  the  cause  of  world  devel- 
opment, initiating  and  encouraging 
mass  media  events  during  a particular 
‘ten  days’  each  year  and  organizing 
and  servicing  local  interchurch  com- 
mittees and  coalitions. 

This  year’s  theme,  The  New  Inter- 
national  Economic  Order,  NIEO,  is 
such  an  important  issue  that  it  literally 
thrust  itself  upon  the  organizers.  They 
feel  NIEO  will  be  an  issue  at  least 
until  the  end  of  this  century! 

What  NIEO  is  all  about  is  a set  of 
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demands  upon  the  nations  of  the  First 
i World  by  the  nations  of  the  Third 
i World  for  a fairer  shake  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world’s  material  riches.  The 
! developing  countries  have  70  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  people  but  only  7 per 
i cent  of  the  world’s  wealth.  They  want 
S to  raise  this  7 per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
j by  the  end  of  century;  — as  one  com- 
, mentator  puts  it,  “not  exactly  a plot 
i to  impoverish  the  West!” 

What  do  these  demands  look  like? 

| Flere  are  a few  of  them. 

• a free  choice  of  economic  and 
1 social  systems. 

• full  sovereignty  by  nations  over 
I their  own  natural  resources  and  their 
! total  economic  activities  including  the 
I right  to  nationalization  of  expatriate 
| enterprises  according  to  national  law. 

• the  right  of  countries  which  live 
in  colonial  dependence  or  under 

! foreign  occupation  to  claim  compensa- 
| tion  for  exploitation  of  their  re- 
j sources. 


• the  linking  of  the  prices  of  de- 
veloping countries’  commodity  ex- 
ports to  the  prices  they  have  to  pay 
for  essential  imports  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  in  order  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  exports. 
This  is  called  the  indexation  proposal. 

• support  of  producer  cartels 
among  developing  countries. 

• the  control  of  multinational  cor- 
porations. 

And  these  are  only  a few  of  the 
more-important  demands! 

Harlan  Cleveland  (Director  of  the 
Program  for  International  Affairs,  The 
Aspen  Institute)  sums  it  up  this  way: 
“The  growing  insistence  on  a new  in- 
ternational economic  order  amounts 
to  no  less  than  a budding  global 
fairness  revolution.  ” 

Dr.  Marion  Gallis,  a research  officer 
for  UNCTAD  (United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Trade  and  Development) 
warns:  “.  . .If  the  new  order  is  to  have 
any  meaning  other  than  the  symbolism 
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of  a General  Assembly  resolution,  it 
requires  adjustments  in  both  the  rich 
and  poor  countries  of  a historic  mag- 
nitude, and  undertaken  with  breath- 
taking speed.  Above  all,  it  requires  the 
courage  to  run  into  the  unknown.” 

Certainly  Christians  will  wish  to  be 
a part  of  the  “global  fairness  revolu- 
tion” which  the  New  International 
Economic  Order  is  signalling.  Certainly 
Christians  will  wish  to  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times  of  which  the  demand  for 
NIEO  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  put  their  good  will  and  action  be- 
hind distributive  justice  for  70  per 
cent  of  our  fellow  human  beings. 

“The  demands  of  the  developing 
countries  have  been  carefully  for- 
mulated and  powerfully  articulated. 
They  reflect  a sense  of  frustration  and 
anger.  Those  countries  seek  no  piece- 
meal adjustments,  but  a compre- 
hensive restructuring  of  all  the  com- 
ponents — fiscal,  monetary,  trade, 
transport  and  investment.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  industrialized  countries 
can  be  no  less  well-prepared  and  no 
less  comprehensive  in  scope.  ” 

Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
Mansion  House  Speech, 
London,  England. 

March  13,  1975. 

A New  International  Economic 
Order  is  not  going  to  come  about  by 
itself.  It  is  only  going  to  come  about 
by  the  exercise  of  power.  Broadly 
speaking,  one  of  the  things  that  marks 
the  Second  Development  Decade,  in 
which  we  are  at  mid-point,  is  the 
realization  by  Third  World  nations 
that  they  can  rely  on  neither  the 
munificence  of  the  First  World  nor 
moral  persuasion  to  secure  their  libera- 


tion from  political  and  economic  op- 
pression. Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
OPEC  (the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries)  they  are  in- 
credibly united  and  prepared  to  use 
their  collective  control  over  selected 
resources  to  gain  their  ends.  In  short, 
they,  in  their  turn,  are  beginning  to 
use  political  and  economic  power. 
What’s  more,  it’s  working.  For  the  first 
time,  at  international  forums  such  as 
the  7th  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  this 
September,  the  First  World  is  taking 
them  seriously  — or,  at  any  rate,  pre- 
tending to  take  them  seriously! 

This  phenomenon  of  turning  to  the 
use  of  the  levers  of  power  can  also  be 
observed  closer  to  home  as  Canada’s 
native  people  resist  the  MacKenzie 
Valley  pipeline  and  the  citizens  of 
Pickering,  Ontario,  fight  for  their 
homes  and  farms. 

If  we  have  any  commitment  to 
justice,  the  question  of  power  is  not 
one  that  will  go  away.  Even  a decision 
for  a simpler  life-style  is  an  exercise  of 
power.  What  if  most  Canadians  dras- 
tically curtailed  their  consumption  of 
meat  and  those  roasts  and  chops  on 
the  long  counters  at  the  back  of 
Dominion’s  and  Safeway’s  went 
begging? 

And  of  course,  behind  the  exercise 
of  any  power,  is  the  threat  of  force,  — 
the  use  of  physical  violence.  On  this 
issue,  men  and  women  of  good  will 
differ  more  radically  than  on  any 
other.  Bishop  Peter  Sarpong,  of 
Kumasi,  Ghana,  who  was  our  “TEN 
DAYS”  speaker  in  1974,  openly  sup- 
ported southern  African  liberation 
fighters.  Dorn  Helder  Camara  at  the 
Toronto  Star  Forum  last  February 
said  “Priests  and  others  who  resort  to 
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violence  in  their  bid  for  social  change 
in  Latin  America  will  be  crushed  by 
the  sheer  force  of  superior  weapons. 
We  must  use  arms  that  the  arms- 
makers  do  not  know  — the  power  of 
ideas  and  love.”  He  went  on  to  say, 
however,  “It  is  easy  to  denounce  ter- 
rorism, we  must  remember  that  the 
first  violence  is  the  injustice  crushing 
two-thirds  of  mankind.” 

Which  leads  to  a caveat  we  should 
all  heed.  It  is  nicely  phrased  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Statement, 
Violence,  Non-  Violence  and  the  Strug- 
gle for  Social  Justice,  “Those  who  sit 
comfortably  close  to  the  top  of  the 
world’s  socio-economic  pyramid  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  severe  limitations 
their  affiuence  places  upon  their  giving 
moral  advice  to  others  less  well 
placed.” 

The  Catholic  theologian  Karl 
Rahner,  in  the  context  of  arguing  that 
the  absolute  renunciation  of  force  is 
not  a Christian  principle,  contends 
that  the  real  question  is  “In  what  way, 
in  what  proportions,  and  with  what 
safeguards,  can  the  right  of  legitimate 
power  be  exercised?” 

The  January*  Study  Issue  will  try 
to  bring  light,  not  heat,  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  of  life-styles  presses 
upon  the  consciences  of  First  Worlders 
— particularly  upon  the  consciences  of 
Christian  First  Worlders  whose  holy 
writings  contain  much  about  life  and 
life  style.  And  the  question  is  made 
all  the  sharper  by  the  realization  that 
it  is  not  just  a matter  of  disparity  of 
possessions  but  that  our  wealth  is  at 
the  price  of  their  poverty,  our  over- 
development is  fed  by  their  under- 
development, our  over-consumption  is 
secured  by  their  want. 


At  the  time  of  the  Rome  Food 
Conference,  many  people  were  im- 
pressed by  the  figures  that  it  requires 
at  least  eight  pounds  of  grain  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  meat.  Perhaps  if  we 
ate  less  meat,  the  hungry  might  have 
more  bread?  The  energy  crisis  has  led 
many  to  question  the  sizes  and  num- 
bers of  our  automobiles  and  to  look  at 
the  quality  of  public  transportation. 
What  about  life-styles?  What  can  we 
do  which  will  be  effective?  What 
should  be  the  motivations  for  a 
simpler  and  less  costly  life-style?  What 
would  be  the  consequences  — person- 
ally? — socially? 

There  will  be  a full  discussion  of 
life-styles  in  the*  Study  Issue.  Ob- 
viously, a great  deal  has  been  and  is 
being  written  about  life-style  (it’s  an 
“in”  word)  but  surprisingly  not  very 
much  from  a development  point-of- 
view.  Of  interest  is  John  V.  Taylor’s 
Enough  is  Enough,  SCM  Press  Ltd. 
1975.  Taylor,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  says: 

“I  believe  that  the  impasse  of  our 
global  imbalance  calls  for  a new  kind 
of  monastic  movement  which  will  be 
secular,  non-celibate  and  non- 
institutional.  I would  suggest  that  such 
a movement  must  include  three  ele- 
ments which  I would  call  simplicity, 
non-violent  techniques,  and  com- 
munity.”* 

EditorS  Note:  These  study  issues  will 
be  widely  distributed  throughout 
Canada  along  with  the  planning  issue, 
from  which  most  of  this  material  was 
taken.  If  you  wish  copies,  please  write 
to: 

The  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace, 

Suite  305,  67  Bond  St., 

Toronto,  Ontario.  M5B  1X5 
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The  rich  own  almost  all  of  the  fertil 


Priest  advises 


El  Seibo:  “The  farmers  (compesinos 
or  peasants)  must  either  unite  or 
face  extinction,”  affirmed  a local 
Catholic  priest  during  the  celebration 
of  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
farmhand  Dionisio  Frfas  (Mr.  Beca), 
killed  by  the  son  of  a land-owner. 

“It  is  important  that  you  (the  peas- 
ants) realize  that  a union  of  farmers  is 
indispensable,”  said  Father  Juan 
Manuel  Perez  to  more  than  400  coun- 
try folk  who  gathered  in  Holy  Cross 
Church  at  Santa  Cruz  recently. 

The  religious  emphasized  that, 
“The  disinherited  of  the  earth  must 


accept  as  an  essential  law  — unite,  or 
be  destroyed. 

“Either  you  unite  and  organize  in 
order  to  re-establish  your  rights  by 
using  every  legal  means  possible  or 
your  children  will  be  forced  to  curse 
you  in  the  future,”  he  emphasized. 

The  unity  of  the  peasants  and  the 
frequently  repeated  phrase  “we  are  all 
brothers’  were  the  main  points  ex- 
pressed by  the  priest  in  his  homily 
during  the  course  of  the  Mass. 

The  country  people,  led  by  the  near 
relatives  of  the  deceased  farmworker, 
Dionisio  Frfas,  listened  attentively  to 
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the  words  of  Father  Perez,  the  local 
pastor. 

Meanwhile,  the  choir  sang:  The  day 
that  they  killed  him  he  was  working 
on  his  little  farm;  seated , he  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  breakfast. 

The  officiating  priest  continued,  “I 
am  anxious  that  you  people  become 
deeply  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  intense  fear  in  your  hearts.  At 
times,  I am  convinced  that  you  carry 
within  your  very  chromosomes,  in 
your  bones,  in  the  marrow  of  your 
| bones,  this  fear.  Yes,  we  carry  this  fear 
| in  the  depths  of  our  beings  — fear  of 


whom?  Fear  of  what?” 

Fie  stated  that  Mr.  Beca  in  this  mat- 
ter, is  an  example  for  all  of  us.  “Even 
if  they  drive  me  out  ten  times,  I will 
return.  I need  this  land,  I am  doing  no 
harm  to  anyone,  I have  not  stolen  it 
from  anyone.  The  land  is  not  being 
cultivated  and  I must  remain  here  in 
order  to  feed  my  children.” 

“If  only  this  lesson  of  Mr.  Beca 
who  preferred  to  die  rather  than  beg 
for  his  living,  could  serve  the  rest  of  us 
as  an  example.” 

Father  Perez  pointed  out  that,  “We 
have  not  received  our  human  dignity 
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from  any  government,  nor  from  any 
man.  We  have  received  it  from  no 
other  power  than  God  Himself.” 

He  stated,  “God  created  all  men  in 
His  own  image  and  likeness  to  have 
dominion  over  the  earth.  We  are  the 
owners  of  all  these  created  things.” 

The  exposition  presented  by  Father 
Perez  was  of  deep  social  and  human 
significance.  He  continued  in  this  way: 
“There  is  only  one  God  and  we  are  all 
brothers.  But  we  are  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  men  if  some  day  we  try 
to  exploit  and  live  off  others  in  order 
to  acquire  wealth.  Woe  to  me  if  I ex- 
ploit simply  because  I have  a revolver 
or  a rifle,  simply  because  I am  the 
friend  of  someone  with  influence.  . . 

“Would  to  God,  and  this  depends 
on  ourselves,  that  we  desired  in  some 
way  to  understand  the  teaching  of 
Christ  as  contained  in  the  Beatitudes 
which  we  just  read. 

“Happy  are  those  who  weep  now, 
unfortunate  those  who  laugh.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  rejoice  when  we  see  so 
many  complaints,  so  much  hunger,  so 
much  carelessness,  so  much  injustice. 
Happy  are  those  who  can  sense,  who 
have  the  dignity  to  understand,  the 
human  suffering  which  exists  in  the 
world.  Happy  those  who  weep,  happy 
those  who  experience  hunger  and 
thirst  for  justice  in  order  that  human- 
ity, every  man,  might  live  with  the 
dignity  that  belongs  to  each  of  us. 

“Blessed  are  those  who  understand 
this,  woe  to  those  who  consider  and 
treat  their  fellow  human  beings  as 
though  they  were  things,  as  though 
they  were  cows,  oxen.  . .who  take  ad- 
vantage of  others.  Truly,  such  persons 
are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.” 

Father  Perez  referred  to  the  per- 
secutions which  the  peasants  are 


enduring  in  their  fight  to  obtain 
needed  land. 

He  continued,  “Happy  are  you 
when  they  persecute  you  because  you 
defend  this  cause,  because  it  is  the  sign 
that  you  are  on  the  right  path.  Happy 
are  you,  the  poor;  woe  to  us  the  day 
that  everyone  is  in  agreement  because 
we  did  not  involve  ourselves  in  any- 
thing, because  we  did  not  involve  our- 
selves with  anyone,  each  one  de- 
fending himself  as  well  as  he  can.  Woe 
to  us  the  day  that  we  think  that  he 
who  cannot  live  in  this  world  should 
die.” 

Father  Perez  went  on  to  say,  “We 
are  celebrating  a sign  of  man’s  redemp- 
tion. Christ  died,  sacrificing  Himself 
on  the  cross,  just  as  you  did,  Mr.  Beca. 
He  gave  Himself  up  for  a good  pur- 
pose.” 

The  religious  affirmed  that  the 
death  of  Dionisio  Frias  “is  a mar- 
tyrdom, in  defense  of  truth;  someone 
said  that  this  event  is  going  to  be  like  a 
bell  that  will  continue  to  ring  con- 
stantly to  recall  this  date. 

“Mister  Beca,  like  MamaTingo,  like  ■ 
so  many  others  from  this  area  who 
could  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
stepped  on  are,  and  ought  to  be  in  our 
eyes,  martyrs  testifying  to  a truth 
which  was  revealed  to  us  by  God.” 

He  pointed  out  that  “beyond  all 
political  divisions,  beyond  all  distinc- 
tions of  race,  social  position,  economic 
situations,  etc.  everyone  in  this  world 
must  recognize  that  we  tend  toward 
the  same  end,  that  we  are  all  broth- 
ers.” 

Deeply  moved,  many  of  those  who 
were  close  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
peasant,  Dionisio  Frfas  (Mister  Beca) 
shed  bitter  tears  while  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  priest* 
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* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher;  S.F.M.  * 
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****************************** 
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Tucked  away  in  the  noisy  back 
streets  of  Tai  Kok  Tsui  in  Kowloon 
is  a tiny  workshop  which  produces 
colourful  cushions,  blankets  and  fancy 
quilts  for  children. 

Few  industrialists  have  ever  heard 
of  the  place  and  its  monthly  output 
would  probably  make  any  self- 
respecting  manufacturer  blush,  but  to 
the  handful  of  illegal  immigrants  from 
China  the  tiny  workshop  is  a haven  in 
a city  where  a “fair  deal”  for  the 
vulnerable  is  hard  to  come  by. 

One  of  the  driving  forces  behind 
the  starting  of  the  workshop  last 
November  was  Father  Brian  Swords  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions. 

Fr.  Swords,  who  spends  his  after- 
noons and  evenings  giving  English  les- 
sons to  refugees,  found  through  talks 
with  the  boys  and  girls  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  they  were  facing  was 
getting  a stable  job  where  they  were 
not  exploited  by  some  money- 
grabbing factory  owner. 

“The  first  question  they  are  asked 
by  factory  owners  is  whether  they 
have  an  Identity  Card  and  if  not  they 
are  paid  $1 00  for  a month’s  work. 

“This  is  clearly  insufficient  for 
someone  who  has  to  rent  a room,  pay 
for  alj  his  food  and  generally  support 
himself.” 

Hence  the  idea  of  a small  sheltered 
workshop  was  born. 

So  far  six  girls  have  been  taught 
(“initially  they  find  it  difficult  to 
adapt  to  electric  sewing  machines 
having  been  used  to  working  with 
pedal  machines”)  and  have  left  for 
other  jobs,  in  some  cases  in  the  United 


States  and  Canada. 

At  present  there  are  five  girls  and 
two  boys  working  there.  They  are  paid 
a rate  of  between  $2.20  to  $2.90  per 
hour  depending  on  experience  and 
each  work  a 6-day  week,  8 hours  a 
day. 

The  goods  produced  are  sold  to  the 
Welfare  Handicrafts  shops  and  a few 
interior  decorating  companies.  The 
money  goes  towards  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  expenses. 

The  workshop  does  not  receive,  nor 
does  it  seek,  any  funds  from  either  the 
Government  or  fund-raising  bodies. 

“Bureaucracy  has  a tendency  of 
killing  things”. 

“If  you  go  to  the  Government  you 
get  red  tape  and  a bureaucrat  in  charge 
of  something  he  is  neither  interested  in 
nor  understands,”  Fr.  Swords  feels. 

At  present  the  workshop  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  outside 
help  and  is  run  and  managed  by  one  of 
the  refugees. 

The  group  is  happy  with  the  set-up 
and  does  not  seek  any  contact  with 
outsiders  or  publicity. 

It  took  weeks  to  pin  down  Fr. 
Swords  and  it  was  only  on  the  con- 
ditions that  there  would  be  no  photo- 
graphs or  direct  contacts  with  the  re- 
fugees that  he  finally  agreed  to  the 
interview. 

Why  all  the  secrecy? 

He  explains,  “Many  people  in  Hong 
Kong  want  to  see  someone  who  has 
been  a Red  Guard,  or  has  braved  the 
sharks  as  a freedom  swimmer,  or  has 
been  through  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
We  just  feel  it  is  not  very  nice.  . .it  is 
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like  looking  at  animals  in  a zoo. 

“Secondly,  the  young  people  are 
el  keen  on  protecting  their  anonymity. 
Many  of  these  young  people  have 
changed  their  names  and  they  tend  to 
'Hi  feel  that  if  a picture  or  a story  got 
1S|  back  to  China  it  would  not  be  helpful 
iel  to  them.” 

J5[  Some  of  the  young  people,  he  said, 
n j change  their  names  possibly  because 
is|  they  feel  there  are  less  chances  of 


them  being  traced. 

Another  possible  reason  is  that 
some  of  them  bear  patriotic  names 
such  as  Five  Stars,  which  may  go  down 
well  in  China  but  certainly  sounds 
strange  in  Hong  Kong. 

Fr.  Swords  said  that  most  of  the 
illegal  immigrants  he  had  come  across 
were  young  men  and  women  and  those 
employed  in  the  workshop  are  be- 
tween 20  and  28. 
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Crowded  apartments  become  the  homes  of  many  of  the  refugees. 


As  the  majority  of  them  are  from 
Kwangtung  province,  they  are  usually 
fluent  in  Cantonese,  a distinct  ad- 
vantage they  have  over  the  legal  im- 
migrants who  mainly  come  from  other 
provinces. 

Most  of  them  think  of  Hong  Kong 
as  a temporary  stopover  on  their  way 
to  the  U.S.,  Canada  or  Australia. 

Few  want  to  remain  in  Hong  Kong 
because  they  fear  that  the  Colony 
would  eventually  “be  liberated”  and 
they  would  be  persecuted  for  leaving 
China. 

“One  of  the  main  reasons  they  give 
for  leaving  China  is  because  they  want 
to  further  their  studies. 

“Many  of  them  have  parents  who 
were  once  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
society  — landlords  or  perhaps  minor 
officials.  Under  the  present  Govern- 
ment policy  aimed  at  eliminating 
elitism,  people  with  questionable  back- 
grounds are  not  allowed  to  study 


beyond  our  equivalent  of  secondary 
school,”  Fr.  Swords  said. 

“Also  many  of  them  were  raised  in 
the  cities  and  sent  to  the  countryside 
in  the  rustication  program.  At  first 
many  of  them  thought  it  was  very 
heroic  but  after  a while  their  enthu- 
siasm began  to  wane  and  they  wanted 
to  get  out,”  he  explained. 

In  his  contacts  with  these  young 
people,  Fr.  Swords  notes  that  they  are 
very  different  in  outlook  and  temper- 
ament from  their  counterparts  in  Hong 
Kong. 

“These  young  men  and  women 
seem  to  be  much  more  mature  and  in- 
dependent. Also  they  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  being  persons  with  rights. 

“Whereas  a Hong  Kong  youth  will 
automatically  obey  what  his  elders  or 
superiors  tell  him,  these  youngsters 
are  more  prepared  to  argue  and  discuss 
what  they  feel  is  wrong. 

“Generally  they  have  a more  whole- 
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Father  Swords  at  the  local  market. 


some,  well-rounded  outlook  to  life.” 

As  for  the  widespread  belief  among 
some  sectors  that  it  is  the  illegal  im- 
migrant arriving  from  China  without  a 
job  and  money  that  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  crime  in  Hong  Kong,  Fr. 
Swords  disagrees. 

He  says:  “No  doubt  there  are  ex- 
ceptions but  the  percentage  must  be 
very  low. 

“The  majority  of  them  are  here 
I with  a purpose.  They  either  come  here 
I to  find  a job  and  help  their  families  at 
home  or  as  a stepping  stone  to  go 
abroad. 

“And  they  are  careful  to  steer  clear 
of  the  law  in  case  it  jeopardizes  their 
chances  in  any  way.” 

Fr.  Swords  believes  that  there  is 
much  more  that  the  Government  and 
voluntary  agencies  can  do  to  help. 

, “They  don’t  want  to  be  smothered 
with  charity  but  they  do  need  direc- 
. tion  and  support,  especially  when  they 


first  arrive.  The  culture  shock  that 
they  have  to  overcome  is  quite  tre- 
mendous.” 

One  effective  measure  the  Govern- 
ment can  take  is  the  setting  up  of 
cheap  training  programs  where  the 
young  people  can  learn  a skill. 

The  course  should  not  require  the 
students  to  first  prove  their  academic 
qualifications  as  this  is  the  major  ob- 
stacle barring  students  from  most,  if 
not  all,  the  existing  courses. 

As  for  the  workshop  at  Tai  Kok 
Tsui:  “It  is  just  a stop-gap  measure  to 
help  a handful  of  people  when  they 
come  to  Hong  Kong,”  said  Fr.  Swords. 

“We  usually  emphasize  that  the 
workshop  is  only  a temporary  solution 
and  request  that  they  leave  as  soon  as 
possible  to  make  room  for  other  new- 
comers, but  it  doesn’t  usually  happen 
that  way  because  they  soon  settle 
down  and  find  it  more  comfortable  to 
work  among  their  own  people.”* 
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tops  for  drying  the  laundry  in  the  sun. 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

The 

Successful 
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As  we  know,  the  familiar  theme  of 
all  too  many  movies  and  books 
down  through  the  years  has  been  the 
almost  impossible  situation  in  which 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  ignored  all  rules 
| and  axioms  and  rose  up  valiantly  to  do 
battle  within  the  invincible  forces  of 
progress  which  threatened  to  crush 
him  at  every  turn.  In  the  screen  plays 
and  book  plots,  our  unlikely  hero  — 
usually  named  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Deeds 
— was  always  successful.  But  for  those 
of  us  who  stared  at  the  silver  screen 
for  ninety  minutes  or  waded  through 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  between 
hard  covers  there  was  an  unreal  quality 
about  it,  not  unlike  Cinderella  or 
Snow  White.  It  was  the  romantic  vi- 
sion of  the  ant  uprooting  the  rubber 
1 tree  plant  and  the  ram  butting  down 
i the  power  dam  accompanied  by  the 
! lyrics  of  the  golden  oldie,  ‘High 
Hopes’. 

We  have  good  news.  It  is  no  longer 
a fairy  tale.  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is 
I fighting  city  hall  and.  . .winning!  It 
happened  in  Japan.  It  started  with  Mr. 
Omori  and  the  Sunshine  Law. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  live  in  a 
i house  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other 
houses  and  you  can  only  enjoy  the 
! sunshine  for  three  hours  a day  during 
the  winter  months? 

Many  people  in  Japan  would  say 
that  you  are  very  fortunate.  That’s 
about  three  hours  longer  than  they 


Tall  buildings  block  out  the  sunlight 
for  surrounding  residences. 


get.  Mr.  Omori  was  quite  contented 
until  he  learned  that  an  Industrial 
Company  had  submitted  plans  to  build 
an  eight-story  building  that  would  ef- 
fectively cut  Mr.  Omori  off  from  those 
precious  three  hours  of  sunlight. 


Levolt  of 

'itittcn 


The  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment had  already  approved  the  plans. 
What  could  Mr.  Omori  possibly  do  to 
avert  the  tragedy?  Knowing  how  these 
things  usually  work,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Omori  was  just  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  live  with  the  idea  that  his 
lights  would  be  burning  all  day  and  his 
stoves  would  be  glowing  all  through 
the  winter.  But  Mr.  Omori  took  his 
case  to  court.  He  appealed  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  ill  and  that  he 
needed  sunshine  for  reasons  of  health. 

Surprisingly  enough  the  courts  up- 
held Mr.  Omori  and  ordered  the  In- 
dustrial Company  to  alter  the  plan. 
The  presiding  judge  declared  that  any 
building  over  four  storeys  could  not  be 
permitted  and  he  added  that  the  Com- 
pany’s plan  was  profit  oriented  and 
did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
Mr.  Omori’s  health. 

In  a similar  case  in  Northern  Japan, 
the  Sapporo  district  court  handed 
down  a decision  that  the  Japan 
Housing  Corporation  must  pay  a total 
of  4,900,000  yen  ($16, 000).  to  eight 
residents  to  compensate  them  for  the 
damage  which  resulted  from  being  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine. In  a 1972  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Japan  it  had  been 
decreed  that  sunlight  was  a “just  right 
of  the  people.”  In  his  concluding  re- 
marks the  judge  said:  “The  right  to  en- 
joy sunlight  should  be  protected  by 
law  because  sunlight  is  essential  for 
pleasant  and  healthy  family  life.” 

Bothered  by  those  pneumatic  drills 
tearing  up  your  sidewalk. again?  Sleep- 
less because  that  freight  train  pounds 
by  your  pillow  at  three  in  the 
morning?  Take  heart  from  some  anti- 
noise pollution  developments  in  Japan 
and  the  ongoing  revolt  of  Mister  Aver- 


ageCitizen. 

Houses  in  Japan  are  very  close  to- 
gether. Noise  has  always  been  a prob- 
lem. Even  the  Japanese,  who  have  a 
high  toleration  for  noise,  can  reach  the 
breaking  point. 

Noise  can  be  defined  scientifically 
as  sound  consisting  of  a mixture  of  air- 
borne vibrations  which  is  completely 
irregular  with  regard  to  sound  in- 
tensity, frequency  and  phrase.  All  that 
really  means,  of  course,  is  that  noise  is 
a “damned  nuisance.”  In  fact,  where 
the  intensity  is  very  high,  real  damage 
can  be  done  to  the  organs  of  hearing. 
We  all  have  experienced  noise.  It 
ranges  from  hammer  striking  a piece  of 
sheet  metal  to  the  gentle  rustling  of 
leaves.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  the 
phon.  To  illustrate  briefly,  a sound- 
proof room  measures  10  phons  while 
an  air  raid  siren  measures  135  phons. 
Because  of  consistent  demonstrations 
by  citizens’  groups  over  the  years,  the 
Japanese  Government  is  trying  desper- 
ately to  get  the  noise  level  down. 

Recently  the  Central  Council  for 
the  Control  of  the  Environment  de- 
cided to  recommend  noise  tolerances 
of  70  phons  in  residential  areas  and  75 
phons  in  commercial  areas  for  the 
Japanese  National  Railway. 

With  only  ten  years  to  reach  the  re- 
commended levels,  the  JNR  is 
doubtful  whether  such  an  ideal  situa- 
tion is  possible  but  has  promised  to 
spare  no  efforts  to  reduce  noise. 

Smoother  surfaces  for  rails  and 
wheels,  long  skirts  attached  to  the  car 
and  noise-proof  fences  are  just  a few 
of  the  precautions  which  have  been 
urged  on  the  JNR.  In  those  areas 
where  noise  is  particularly  loud  the 
JNR  has  been  asked  to  financially 
assist  schools  and  hospitals  to  re- 
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The  jack  hammer  can  be  most  annoying  at  2:00  A.  M. ! 


locate  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  rein- 
force such  buildings  against  noise,, 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  people  in 
Osaka  recently  met  with  Transport 
Ministry  officials  and  demanded  that 
the  present  airport  be  dismantled  and 
that  a new  airport  far  from  any  resi- 
dential area  be  constructed. 

Pleading  hypertension,  unusual 
number  of  nosebleeds  among  children, 
sterility  and  numerous  other  physical 
disorders  as  a direct  result  of  the  fre- 
quent Jet  landings  and  take-offs,  the 
citizens’  committee  asked  that,  at  the 
very  least,  all  flights  between  9:00 
P.M.  and  7:00  A.M.  be  suspended. 

In  an  effort  to  appease  the  angry 
citizens,  the  Ministry  offered  those  re- 
sidents living  near  the  airport  suf- 
ficient funds  to  move  to  another  site 
or  to  install  noise  control  equipment 


in  their  homes.  The  Ministry  further 
offered  to  study  ways  in  which  air- 
buses might  be  used  instead  of  the 
existing  Jets.  It  is  estimated  that  if  air- 
buses were  used  the  present  58  flights 
between  Osaka  and  Tokyo  could  con- 
ceivably be  cut  to  28. 

All  this,  of  course,  costs  money  and 
the  Government  has  generously  bud- 
geted 100  million  dollars  to  control 
aircraft  noise.  Even  Mister  Average 
Citizen  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  project.  As  of  this 
summer  every  Jet  line  passenger  will 
be  charged  an  additional  600  yen 
($2.00)  as  a token  payment  towards 
noise  abatement  in  Japan. 

Mister  Average  Citizen  has  risen  to 
the  challenge.  The  revolution  is  well 
underway.  Whoops!  There  goes  an- 
other rubber  tree  plant! 
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HOKKAIDO  TO  KISHA 

The  North  Country  and  The  Steam  Engine 


by:  Amano  Motoyuki  and  Mizutani  Hisanari 
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Broad  plains  that  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  — and  then  followed  upon 
by  drift  ice  that  seems  to  cover  the  sea.  High  mountains  covered  deep  in 
snow  — wild  cranes  and  gentle  swans.  Among  all  this  the  picturesque  steam 
engine  — soon  to  be  but  a memory. 

It  is  little  wonder  the  youth  of  industrialized  Japan  flock  to  Hokkaido  to 
get  away  from  it  all.  Many  take  along  their  cameras  and  will  go  to  any 
length  to  get  a snap  shot  of  the  steam  engine.  Its  sound  and  smell,  the  shrill 
of  its  whistle,  carry  a deep  nostalgia,  a yearning  for  less  hurried  days  when 
one  can  appreciate  life  and  its  beauty. 

These  sentiments  and  the  pictures  were  presented  by  two  young 
Japanese.  They  share  some  of  themselves  with  you  as  they  follow  the  steam 
engines  through  Hokkaido  and  through  the  seasons. 

Winter  — the  shrill  of  the  whistle  through  the  winter  storm  calls  me  to  a 
sadness  I cannot  express. 

Spring  — the  sound  of  the  whistle  and  the  melting  snow  leads  me  to 
happiness. 

Summer  — the  sound  of  the  whistle  over  the  plains  shouting  out  to  the 
young  travellers. 

Autumn  — the  glittering  dusk  of  evening,  the  steam  engine  finishing  its 
task,  its  whistle  never  to  blow  again. 
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I */r.  Rogers  Pelow  is  a native  of  Kingston , 

Ontario,  and  after  serving  six  years  as 
| Rector  of  our  Seminary  went  to  Japan  in 
1950.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  went  to 
Nagasaki  and  herein  he  shares  a memory 
of  that  trip. 

*1 

Remember 

My  first  visit  to  Nagasaki  was  in  October,  1950.  The  Korean  War  was  raging. 

Japan  was  still  occupied  and  General  MacArthur  was  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  Japan  and  the  U.N.  Forces  in  Korea. 

Monsignor  Fraser,  founder  of  our  Society,  was  in  Nagasaki  helping  rebuild  the 
Queen  of  Martyrs’  Church,  destroyed  by  the  A-bomb  and  at  which  church  he 
had  said  Mass  in  1902  on  his  first  trip  to  China. 

A memory  that  lingers  is  standing  at  the  atomic  bomb  centre  and  seeing  the 
terrible  destruction  that  had  been  wrought  by  one  bomb.  Rubble  had  been 
cleared  away,  but  what  remained  of  the  then  largest  church  in  the  Orient  were  a 
few  gaunt  walls,  standing  like  grim,  silent  sentinels  to  the  horror  of  atomic 
warfare. 

On  August  9,  1945  the  A-bomb  was  dropped.  In  a few  seconds  more  than 
73,000  people  died,  9,000  of  them  Catholics  because  the  bomb  site  of  Nagasaki, 
a ‘secondary  target’,  happened  to  be  the  centre  of  Catholicism  in  Japan. 

The  Urakami  church  that  day  was  filled  with  children  and  a few  priests 
| hearing  Confessions  in  preparation  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  A few 
1 seconds  after  eleven  o’clock  that  morning  they  entered  Eternity.  Archbishop 
j Yamaguchi  of  Nagasaki  later  told  me  he  had  lost  26  relatives  that  day. 

Thirty  yearts  later  man  can  boast  of  an  H-bomb  that  can  destroy  many,  many 
* more  lives  than  an  A-bomb. 

Perhaps  the  rest  of  his  memory  can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the 
| parish  priest  of  that  Urakami  church:  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world. 

1 Churches  can  be  destroyed  but  such  destruction  serves  as  a stimulus  of  the 
faithful  to  work  harder  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  . . Looking 
at  this  brighter  view  will  we  not  be  brought  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
all-loving  Providence  of  God?» 

Rogers  Pelow,  SFM 


. 
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CHECI 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 


NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO 

2685  KINGSTON  RD., 


FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


MAKLH  - iy/b 


scarboro 

missions 


Jesus  Christ  Frees  and  Unites  — Nairobi,  Africa,  1975. 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


One  of  our  men  from  the  West,  Father  Wallace  Chis- 
holm, edits  Scarboro’s  Newsletter  as  part  of  his  duty 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Communications.  The  Newslet- 
ter is  sent  out  twice  a month  to  all  Society  members  and 
helps  keep  everyone  in  touch.  Many  of  the  other  facets  of 
Communication  within  the  Society  go  through  Fr.  Chis- 
holm’s office.  A few  examples  would  be  letters  from  the 
General  Council  and  a myriad  of  study  materials  to  help 
keep  Scarboro  members  up  to  date  on  some  of  the  current 
issues  in  theology  and  mission.  In  between  times,  requests 
from  our  mission  communities  as  well  as  from  individuals 
help  fill  in  the  quieter  periods* 


Cather  Flugh  MacDougall  has  been  appointed  co- 
1 ordinator  of  our  Formation-Education  Team.  From 
1961  until  the  present  he  has  been  working  in  our  St. 
Vincent  Mission.  The  education  of  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood and  of  temporary  and  permanent  lay  members  of  our 
Society,  as  well  as  the  continuing  education  of  our  mem 
bers  will  be  among  his  new  responsibilities.* 


recent  visitor  was  Father  Jack  Mclver  on  his  way  to 
Africa  where  he  will  lecture  on  Co-operatives  and 
Credit  Unions.  Fr.  Mclver  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Coady 
Institute  in  Antigonish,  N.S.  His  missionary  career  has  seen 
him  advocating  the  Co-op  and  Credit  Union  Movements  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana  and  most  recently,  the 
Philippines.  Fr.  Jack  now  adds  Africa  to  the  list  of  coun- 
tries in  which  he  has  educated  people  to  help  themselves  • 
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from  the  Editor 


This  month  we  offer  you  a variety.  The  World  Council 
of  Church’s  Assembly  in  Nairobi  was  a great  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  Father  John  Walsh  sum- 
marizes a few  of  the  speeches  and  discussions  that  took 
place.  Father  Don  Boyle,  our  Far  East  Correspondent, 
gives  us  a view  into  education,  Japanese  style.  Life 
style,  mercury  poisoning  and  in  a lighter  vein,  an 
article  on  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  completes  our  fare 
for  this  month. 

Out  of  the  variety  comes  a unified  message  — we  as 
Christians  have  to  be  interested  in  everything  — to  make 
our  involvement  all  embracing.  Christianity  must  have 
something  to  say  about  education,  life-style,  pollution 
and  even  playing  the  piano  can  be  meaningful. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  our  pot-pourri.  We  like  to  think 
of  it  as  variations  on  a theme  — the  theme  being  Chris- 
tianity and  the  variations  — endless. 


I Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFW\/Far  East  Correspondent : Donald  Boyle, 
SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 


Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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LIFE- 


Part  1 


I n the  last  couple  of  years  a growing 
■simple  living  movement  has 
emerged  in  North  America.  We  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  social  gatherings 
where  the  refreshment  consists  of 
soup!  Smart  households  are  learning  to 
do  without  meat  to  get  in  on  the  latest 
fad:  vegetarianism.  Young  families  pre- 
fer to  buy  a renovated  home  in  the 
city  core.  Buses  are  more  popular  than 
driving.  There  are  scores  of  executives 
and  academics  who  have  moved  out  of 
the  city  altogether,  living  now  on 
farms  at  the  fringe  of  the  urban  areas 
and  commuting  each  day.  The  simple 
life,  back  to  nature  and  the  good  earth, 
has  recaptured  the  imagination  of  Cana- 
dians, or  of  some  at  least. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
Some  of  us  are  not  so  fortunate  that 
we  can  make  choices  about  where  we 
will  live  or  work,  or  what  we  would 
like  to  eat.  The  economic  crunch  is  on 
and  it’s  deadly  serious.  We  simply  have 
had  to  cut  back  on  recreation,  food, 
clothes.  So,  we  make  the  best  of  a bad 
situation  and  discover  alternatives. 
Cutting  back  on  meat,  eating  more 
beans,  turns  out  to  be  an  improve- 


ment. Less  potato  chips  and  coke,  we 
find,  leaves  us  healthier! 

Just  the  same,  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation  doesn’t  really  come  to 
terms  with  global  trends  or  even  take 
the  question  of  life-style  very  serious- 
ly. Even  that  finely  motivated  admoni- 
tion to  eat  less  so  those  who  are 
starving  may  live,  deserves  a critique. 
After  all,  I can  remember  being  told  as 
a child  when  I wouldn’t  finish  my  • 
dinner,  “Remember  the  poor  people  in 
Africa.”  In  fact  that  never  did  work 
very  well;  we  used  to  reply,  “Well, 
send  it  to  them  then.”  Even  as  kids  we 
found  the  connection  naive.  How 
could  my  leftovers  that  night  really 
help  or  hurt  the  starving  masses? 

What  contribution  then  can  a sim- 
plified lifestyle  make  to  a renewed  and 
reinvigorated  life  for  myself ] my  sister 
and  my  brothers  throughout  the 
world?  The  response  to  such  a ques- 
tion depends  very  directly  on  how 
seriously  one  takes  life,  all  life : my 
own,  that  of  others,  even  that  environ- 
ment for  life  in  which  we  have  been 
enfolded  by  the  gift  of  creation. 

A few  years  ago  a book  sponsored 
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By:  The  Canadian  Churchmouse  Collective 

(A  group  of  Christians  living  in  a 
commune,  experimenting  with  a 
collective  or  group  life-style.) 


by  the  Club  of  Rome  was  published: 
Limits  to  Growth.  It  caused  quite  a 
stir.  After  an  examination  of  five  pro- 
blem issues  (food,  nonrenewable  re- 
sources, pollution,  population  and 
industrial  production),  they  concluded 
that  by  the  year  2000  we  would  be 
deep  into  a monumental  world  crisis 
which  would  cause  serious  world 
famine  or  widespread  disease  and 
death.  According  to  their  projections 
even  the  most  ideal  cooperative  action 
would  only  buffer,  not  eliminate,  the 
crisis.  Despite  all  the  arguing  over  their 
predictions,  we  who  constitute  the 
first-class  passengers  on  spaceship 
earth  are  consuming  and  destroying  far 
beyond  what  the  human  family  or 
even  the  physical  planet  can  sustain. 
The  best  things  in  life  are  not  free;  for 
every  irresponsible  attack  on  our  envi- 
ronment there  is  a price  to  pay.  Given 
the  disparities  which  exist  today,  and 
the  cycles  of  life,  it  will  likely  be  our 
fellow  citizens  in  other  lands,  and  our 
children,  who  will  pay  the  price.  It  will 
be  tragically  true  that  the  sins  of  the 
parents  are  visited  upon  their  children. 

Little  need  be  said  at  this  point 


about  the  disparities  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  about  the  exploitation 
of  the  Third  World  countries  by  our 
multinational  corporations,  backed  up 
by  self-protecting  governmental  poli- 
cies. The  call  for  fairer  trade  policies 
and  for  a more  reasonable  program  of 
aid  has  gone  out  more  than  a decade 
ago  and  is  still  largely  unheeded.  The 
price  we  all  pay,  even  now,  is  horren- 
dous. We  face  the  enormous  spectre  of 
yearly  starvation  tolls  in  Bangladesh, 
India  and  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa. 
The  toll  taken  also  reaches  deep  into 
our  own  nation.  Disparities  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  here  daily  grow 
larger;  whole  regions  (the  Atlantic 
provinces)  and  peoples  (the  Native 
Peoples)  have  been  reduced  to  circum- 
stances paralleling  the  Third  World. 

We  struggle  with  these  hard  ques- 
tions, ponder  the  sad  state  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  wonder  what  we,  or  even 
God,  could  do  to  right  things.  Certain- 
ly the  nations  of  the  Third  World  need 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  economies  (and 
shattered  cultures)  with  tools  appro- 
priate to  their  aspirations,  their  re- 
sources and  their  traditions.  In  Canada 
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too  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  regu- 
late our  relationship  with  these  lands, 
and  to  rediscover  for  ourselves  a sane 
society.  We  need  fair  trade,  generous 
aid,  restraints  on  corporate  power,  an 
end  to  manipulation  through  advertis- 
ing, and  a responsible  public  life  where 
family  is  strong  and  children,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  the  immi- 
grant, have  some  place  of  honour. 

Back  then  to  our  question:  what 
contribution  can  a simplified  life-style 
make  to  a renewed  and  reinvigorated 
life  for  myself,  my  sisters  and  my 
brothers  throughout  the  world?  Many 
are  working  to  build  a new  society 
that  includes  a rediscovery  of  (1 ) com- 
munity where  life  and  goods  are 
shared,  (2)  of  nonviolence:  a positive, 
creative  living  in  truth  that  resists 
attempts  to  undermine  freedom,  (3)  of 
full  but  simple  use  of  goods.  From  this 
threefold  rediscovery  of  community, 
nonviolence  and  responsible  use  of 
goods,  can  come  the  insight  and  per- 
severence  needed  to  shape  government 
policy  and  an  international  order. 
Dorn  Fielder  Camara,  who  visited 
Canada  last  year  in  connection  with 
the  “Ten  Days  for  World  Develop- 
ment” program,  has  often  insisted  that 
the  best  contribution  the  peoples  of 
the  First  World  could  make  to  a solu- 
tion of  the  world’s  inequalities  would 
be  to  struggle  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order.  Otherwise  contradictions  will 
endure  on  all  levels.  In  any  program 
for  change  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments (though  not  the  only  one)  must 
be  an  examination  of  the  way  we  live 
out  our  lives.  There  must  be  a consis- 
tency between  what  we  say  and  what 
we  do;  otherwise  our  daily  experience 
will  warp  our  vision  and  render  our 
action  ineffective. 


The  call  for  wage  and  price  re- 
straints has  brought  all  kinds  of  con- 
flicting opinions  about  life-style  to  the 
surface.  Government  leaders  want  con- 
straint, a simpler  life-style,  in  order  to 
save  a critically  unstable  economic 
structure.  Labour  sees  that  the  call  for 
constraint  is  coming  from  those  who 
personally  are  not  feeling  the  pinch. 
They  demand  an  equalization  that  at 
least  gives  a decent  income  to  those 
who  are  already  enduring  considerable 
constraint.  Government  and  business 
leaders  are  often  unable  to  compre-  j' 
hend  the  human  dimensions  of  econo-  j 
mic  problems.  This  derives  in  large 
part  from  the  wall  by  which  their  own 
life-style  separates  them  from  the  daily 
struggles  of  the  exploited.  They  are 
rendered  blind  to  the  vision  which 
might  resolve  differences.  As  long  as 
the  decision-makers  dine  on  steak, 
drive  luxury  cars  and  vacation  abroad, 
the  call  for  restraint  and  voluntary  cut- 
backs will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  As  long  as 
unions  ignore  a standard  compatible 
with  a global  standard  of  living  in  their 
demands  for  increases,  they  are  digging 
their  own  graves. 

Life-style  is  not  the  only  question 
which  needs  to  be  faced  by  Canadian 
Christians  if  they  are  to  take  their 
place  in  the  building  of  God’s  king- 
dom: but  it  is  certainly  one  of  those 
essential  questions.  It  is  a question  not 
only  for  Canadians  as  a whole  and  not 
only  in  terms  of  diet  and  consumer- 
ism. It  speaks  to  each  of  us  personally. 
We  must  question  the  ways  our  pres- 
ent life-style  embodies  life  itself  super- 
ficially, renders  our  experience  of  it. 
trivial,  and  thus  denies  ourselves  (and 
ultimately  others)  the  resources  out  of 
which  the  kingdom,  and  its  pale  reflec- 
tions, are  built. 
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Part  11 

By:  Mr.  Jorgen  Lissner 

Today’s  global  realities  call  for 
comfortable  Christians  to  review  their 
life-style.  Guidelines  for  a simpler  life- 
style cannot  be  laid  down  in  universal 
rules;  they  must  be  developed  by 
individuals  and  communities  according 
to  their  imagination  and  situation. 

A simpler  life-style  is  not  a cure-all. 
It  may  be  embarked  upon  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  e.g.  out  of  guilt,  as  a 
substitute  for  political  action,  or  in  a 
quest  for  moral  “purity”.  But  it  can 
also  be  meaningful  and  significant  in 
some  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 

1 ) as  an  act  of  faith  performed  for 
the  sake  of  personal  integrity  and  as  an 
expression  of  a personal  commitment 
to  a more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
world’s  wealth; 

2)  as  an  act  of  self-defense  against 
the  mind-polluting  effects  of  over- 
consumption; 

3)  as  an  act  of  withdrawal  from  the 
achievement-neurosis  of  our  high- 
pressure  materialistic  societies; 

4)  as  an  act  of  solidarity  with  the 
majority  of  humankind,  which  has  no 
choice  about  life-style; 

5)  as  an  act  of  sharing  with  others 
what  has  been  given  to  us,  or  of  re- 
turning what  was  usurped  by  us 
through  unjust  social  and  economic 
structures; 

6)  as  an  act  of  celebration  for  the 
riches  found  in  creativity,  spirituality 
and  community  with  others  rather 
than  in  mindless  materialism; 

7)  as  an  act  of  provocation  (osten- 
tatious underconsumption)  to  arouse 
curiosity  leading  to  dialogue  with 


others  about  affluence,  alienation, 
poverty  and  social  injustice; 

8)  as  an  act  of  anticipation  of  the 
era  when  the  self-confidence  and  asser- 
tiveness of  the  underprivileged  forces 
new  power  relationships  and  new 
patterns  of  resource  allocation  upon 
us; 

9)  as  an  act  of  advocacy  of  legis- 
lated changes  in  present  patterns  of 
production  and  consumption  in  the 
direction  of  a new  international  econo- 
mic order. 

10)  as  an  exercise  of  purchasing 
power  to  redirect  production  away 
from  the  satisfaction  of  artificially 
created  wants  towards  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services  that  meet  genuine 
social  needs. 

The  adoption  of  a simple  life-style 
is  meaningful  and  justifiable  for  any  or 
all  of  the  above  reasons  alone , irrespec- 
tive of  whether  it  benefits  the  under- 
privileged. Demands  for  “proof  of 
effectiveness”  in  helping  the  poor  only 
bear  witness  to  the  myth  that  “they 
the  poor”  are  the  problem,  and  that 
“we  the  rich”  have  the  solution.  Yet, 
if  adopted  on  a large  scale,  a simpler 
life-style  will  have  significant  socio- 
political side  effects  both  in  the  rich 
and  in  the  poor  parts  of  the  world. 
The  two  most  important  side  effects 
are  likely  to  be  economic  and  struc- 
tural adjustments  and  release  of  new 
resources  and  energies  for  social 
change.* 

N.B.  This  statement  grew  out  of  dis- 
cussions by  representatives  of  Euro- 
pean and  North  American  develop- 
ment education  campaigns  held  in 
Rotterdam,  June  3-6,  1975.  The 

original  draft  was  revised  and  refined 
on  the  basis  of  suggestions  from  David 
Millwood. 
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National  Missio 
Americas  meet  i 


Attending  the  meeting,  from  it.  to  rt.  were: 

Fr.  Esteban  Martinez,  Sup.  Gen.  Guadalupe;  Fr.  Francisco  Arango,  Yarumai;  Dir. 
of  the  Museo;  Fr.  Antonio  Bay  ter,  Sup.  Gen.  Yarumai;  Fr.  Raymond  Hill,  Sup. 
Gen.  Mary  knoll;  Rodrigo  Valesquez,  Yarumai,  Sec.  for  meeting;  Fr.  Robert 
Nolin,  Pont  Viau  Vicar  Gen.;  Fr.  Gustavo  Angel,  Yarumai  Gen.  Council;  Fr.  Clair 
Yaeck,  Councillor,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society;  Fr.  Valdir  Ros,  Founder 
of  the  New  Mission  Society  of  Brazil  — Estrela;  Fr.  Wm.  McIntyre,  Sec.  Gen. 
Mary  knoll;  Fr.  Fernando  Gomes  De  Me/o,  Asst,  to  Founder  of  Estrela;  Ancizar 
Cadavid,  Yarumai,  a deacon. 
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ocieties  of  the 
[edellin9€olombia 


From  October  8,  1975  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Mission 
Societies  of  the  Americas  met  for  their 
annual  meeting  in  Medellin  Colombia. 

The  meeting  was  hosted  by  the 
Yarumal  Fathers,  known  locally  as  the 
Missioneros  Javerianos  de  Yarumal. 
Founded  in  1927,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 140  Yarumal  priests  working 
with  the  native  peoples  of  Colombia  as 
well  as  in  Ecuador,  Venezuela  and 
Bolivia. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  meetings 
has  been  to  explore  areas  of  mutual 
assistance  and  collaboration. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
discussion  was  devoted  to  matters 
affecting  the  indigenous  (local) 
peoples  of  Latin  America  and  of 
Colombia  in  particular.  It  was  noted 
that  soon  one-half  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  world  will  be  in  the 
Americas  and  that  there  are  cultural 
areas  in  the  Americas  that  have  yet  to 
be  evangelized. 

Throughout  the  Americas  there  is 
the  constant  problem  of  the  formation 
of  local  clergy.  Some  felt  that  the  uni- 
versal law  of  celibacy  was  a hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The 
development  of  various  ministries 
especially  that  of  the  diaconate  as  well 
as  ordaining  married  men  and  ordain- 


ing women  were  also  discussed. 
Yarumal  will  eventually  take  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  their 
sending  men  to  Africa  along  with  the 
Brazilian  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Estrela,  which  was  recently  formed. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  con- 
cerned itself  with  areas  of  mutual  co- 
operation. The  Societies  pledged  them- 
selves to  exchange  personnel  in  the 
fields  of  publication  and  the  promo- 
tion of  vocations.  Also  to  exchange 
students  studying  short  term  courses 
and  to  make  professors  available  for 
one  term  courses  in  each  others  semin- 
aries and  universities.  Ways  to  inte- 
grate practical  pastoral  programs  were 
looked  upon  as  of  major  importance. 

Brazil’s  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Estrela,  just  in  its  formative  stages  was 
promised  some  financial  help.  A com- 
mon calendar  for  publicity  programs 
for  Latin  American  societies  was  made 
an  immediate  project. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
the  societies  feel  they  are  getting  to 
know  each  other  and  the  road  was 
opened  to  deeper  communication  on 
all  levels. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Montreal  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Quebec  Foreign  Missionaries  in  August 
of  1 976.* 
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MISSION  IN  THE  70’s  - 32  minutes 

A series  of  reflections  by  missionaries  themselves,  on  their  work  and  the 
problems  they  encounter  as  well  as  on  their  ever-changing  role  as  missionaries. 


SHARING  DAILY  BREAD  - 16  minutes 

A Documentary  based  on  the  1974  Labor  Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian 
Bishops  about  people  and  food. 

CANTA  LIBRE  — 26  minutes 

About  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  problems  of  development. 


WHERE  DOES  FREEDOM  LIE  - 15  minutes 

About  St.  Vincent  and  the  problems  of  cultural  development. 


A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN  - 23  minutes 

About  the  Bahamas  and  its  people  and  their  struggle  for  independence. 

LEARNING  TO  LISTEN  - 19  minutes 

About  the  Philippines  and  the  Credit  Union  Movement  as  an  approach  to 
development. 


I CAN  SEE  CLEARLY  NOW  - 25  minutes 

About  Guyana  and  the  nationalization  if  its  Bauxite  industry. 

OF  TOWERS  AND  TONGUES  - 15  minutes 

A theologian  reflects  on  the  kind  of  world  we  are  building  today. 

BREAD  AND  HOPE  — 20  minutes 

About  Canada’s  immigration  policy  and  the  problems  it  creates. 

To  rent:  1 week  — $ 3.00 
2 weeks  — 5.00 

Purchase  Price  — $50.00 
Important:  Please  ask  for  either  cassette  or  open  reel. 
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ITS  FOR  i:\v\o\ 
on  the  3rd  World 

(Slide-tape  presentation) 


Available  from  the  following  distributors: 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Miss  Mary  Reilly, 

Catholic  Centre, 

1 50  Robson  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  2A7 
Telephone:  (604)  683-2484 

! 

i ALBERTA 

Mrs.  Bea  Davis, 

The  Mission  Council, 

11 0-1 8th  Avenue,  S.W. 

Calgary,  Alta.  T2S  0B9 
Telephone:  (403)  263-8406 

SASKATCHEWAN/MANITOBA 
Sr.  Fran  Molaro, 

Wolseley  House, 

788  Wolseley  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Man.  R3G  1C6 
Telephone:  (204)  774-2556 

ONTARIO 

Sr.  Margaret  McKinnon, 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

Box  997, 

Kingston,  Ont.  K7L  1 Y5 
Telephone:  (613)  548-4136 

Mission  Information  Department, 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
Telephone:  (416)  261-7135 


QUEBEC 

M.  Conrad  Voissard, 

C.C.O.D.P. 

9110  Papineau  Ave., 

Montreal,  Que.  H2M  2CH 
Telephone:  (514)  387-7641 

NEW  BRUNSWICK/NOVA  SCOTIA 
Sr.  Anne  Fleming, 

St.  Ignatius  Convent, 

P.O.  Box  430, 

Bedford,  N.S.  BON  1 B0 

Fr.  Daniel  MacDonald, 

YCS - YCW 
Nazareth  House, 

69  Kings  Road, 

Sydney,  N.S.  BIS  1A2 
Telephone:  (902)  539-3621 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 
Office  of  Religious  Education, 
P.O.  Box  1 689, 

Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Telephone:  (902)  892-1251 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Fuchs, 

Oxfam  Development 
Education  Centre, 

382  Duckworth  Street, 

St.  John’s,  Nfld.  A1C  1H8 
Telephone:  (709)  753-2202 
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It  was  a first  on  African  soil,  the 
Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  theme  was  Jesus 
Christ  frees  and  unites. 

Over  seven  hundred  delegates,  rep- 
resented churches  in  Africa,  Asia,  East 
and  West  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  the  Caribbean,  Australasia 
and  Pacific,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Vatican  sent  a high  level  dele- 
gation of  sixteen  observers.  Present  for 
the  first  time  in  a World  Assembly 
were  representatives  of  other  living 
faiths,  including  Buddhists,  Hindus, 
Muslims,  Jews  and  Sikhs. 

Major  speeches  marked  the  first 
week  of  the  Assembly,  but  they  were 
set  in  an  atmosphere  of  worship,  Afri- 
can drumming  and  the  singing  of  tradi- 
tional songs  in  tribal  language.  The 


Kenyetta  Conference  Centre  in  down- 
town Nairobi,  Kenya,  where  the  ses- 
sions were  held,  also  blended  in  a 
unique  way  traditional  African  and 
contemporary  design. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Assembly 
concerns  from  around  the  world  were 
heard  in  the  environs  of  the  meeting. 
Notably  two  Churchmen  from  Mos- 
cow pleaded  for  assistance  from  the 
World  Council  for  persecuted  Chris- 
tians within  Russia.  A group  of  young 
people  who  had  met  prior  to  the 
Assembly  in  Arusha,  Tanzania  issued  a 
strong  statement  to  the  churches  deal- 
ing with  the  troubled  world  situation 
and  the  role  of  the  churches  in  it.  (Ten 
per  cent  of  the  delegates  were  under 
thirty  years  old.)  The  issue  of  racial 
tension  came  up  frequently  in  discus- 
sions, and  there  were  young  Africans 
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present  lobbying  on  behalf  of  a free 
Namibia  and  a booth  explaining  the 
plight  of  the  400,000  refugees  within 
Africa. 

Keynoter  for  the  Assembly  was 
Robert  McAfee  Brown,  an  American 
theologian.  Asking,  “Who  is  this 
Jesus?”  Brown  described  the  Jesus 
who  frees,  who  divides  and  who 
unites.  A Russian  Orthodox,  Professor 
Borovoy,  said  he  agreed  that  Jesus 
Christ  divides  but  because  of  our  sins 
and  evil,  and  only  temporarily  here  on 
earth.  In  a press  conference  after  his 
speech  Mister  Brown  touched  on  the 
question  of  violence.  This  was  an  im- 
portant concern  among  many  partici- 
pants because  of  criticism  of  the  WCC 
sponsored  Program  to  Combat  Racism 
which  has  given  humanitarian  support 
to  liberation  movements  in  certain 
African  countries.  Brown,  who  has 
embraced  a position  of  total  pacifism 
because  injustices  are  so  extreme,  said, 
“It  is  late  in  the  day  to  raise  questions 
about  strategies  of  violence  or  non- 
violence. Usually  the  issue  of  non- 
violence as  a strategy  is  raised  long 
after  great  violence  already  has  been 
perpetrated.” 

Uruguayan  Methodist  Bishop, 


Mortimer  Arias,  spoke  movingly  of  tin 
miners  in  Bolivia  where  he  works.  He 
pointed  out  the  incredible  human  con- 
ditions in  which  they  work,  but  also 
the  clarity  of  their  purpose,  their  soli- 
darity of  community  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  a better  future.  He 
found  in  them  the  beginning  signs  of 
the  New  Man  in  Jesus  Christ,  “All  that 
was  missing  was  the  naming  of  the 
Name.”  Bishop  Arias  stressed,  “It  is 
not  necessary  to  leave  aside  social 
action  in  order  to  evangelize,  nor  to 
use  it  as  a bait  to  attract  the  people.” 
But  discussion  within  the  Assembly 
was  frequently  peppered  with  the 
debate  about  the  balance  between 
evangelism  (Catholics  tend  to  prefer 
the  word  “evangelization”  which 
means  proclamation  of  the  Gospel) 
and  the  quest  for  social,  economic  and 
political  liberation.  In  a discussion 
with  Rev.  John  Stott,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  the  1974  Lausanne  Congress 
on  World  Evangelization,  Bishop  Arias 
said:  “I  am  feeling  the  call  to  give  part 
of  my  life  ...  to  try  this  type  of  evan- 
gelism with  the  miners.  I would  like  to 
say  that  Christ  is  already  present  there 
before  we  go.  We  do  not  manage 
Christ,  we  do  not  take  him  in  our 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


Foreign  missionaries,  young  men  and  women,  Sunday 
school  workers  began  working  together  across  denomina- 
tional lines  in  the  19th  Century.  The  first  decisive  organiza- 
tional step  was  taken  in  1910  when  a World  Missionary 
Conference  was  convened  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Three  movements  arose  from  that  historic  meeting.  The 
Internationa!  Missionary  Council,  established  in  1921, 
brought  together  for  study  and  common  action  the  foreign 
missionary  societies  and  national  Christian  councils.  The 
Life  and  Work  Movement  held  a Universal  Christian  Con- 
ference in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1925  at  which  leaders  of 
the  churches  began  to  explore  together  the  responsibility 
of  Christians  for  the  great  social  questions  of  peace  and 
justice,  while  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  met  in  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  1 927  in  a first  World  Conference  in 
which  the  separated  churches  could  go  to  work  directly  on 
the  questions  of  doctrine  and  authority  underlying  their 
divisions. 

By  the  time  of  their  second  meetings  in  1 937,  it  was 
possible  for  these  movements  to  agree  to  form  a provision- 
al committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  After 
years  “in  process  of  formation,”  due  chiefly  to  World  War 
II,  the  WCC  was  finally  constituted  at  Amsterdam,  the 
Netherlands,  in  1948.  It  began  with  147  member  churches 
and  today  has  271  member  churches  in  more  than  90 
countries  on  all  six  continents. 

Under  its  constitution,  the  World  Council  is  “a  fellow- 
ship of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  therefore 
seeks  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory 
of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.” 
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pockets,  he  is  already  there.” 

One  morning  was  devoted  to 
Women  in  a Changing  World.  (Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  delegates  at  Nairobi 
were  women.)  Doctor  Una  Kroll,  a 
physician  and  Deaconess  of  the 
Church  of  England,  pointed  to  a new 
understanding  of  their  humanity  by 
both  women  and  men.  She  said,  “We 
have  habits  of  thought  which  were 
formed  in  childhood  and  reinforced  by 
our  respective  cultures,  not  forgetting 
that  some  of  these  cultures  are  built 
on  false  values.  So  long  as  we  continue 
to  insist  on  people  conforming  to 
sexually  sterotyped  roles  we  will  con- 
tinue to  imprison  people.”  But  Dr. 
Kroll  stressed  that  despite  ignorance, 
fear  and  conditioning  we  still  have  the 
power  of  choice.  She  recognized  the 
existence  of  deliberate  sin:  “Sin  exists 
among  all  of  us:  the  sin  of  pride  which 
thinks  that  only  we  can  do  a particular 
job;  the  sin  of  covetousness  which 
hugs  to  itself  privilege  of  any  sort;  the 
sin  of  lust  which  longs  for  sexual 
power;  the  sin  of  anger  which  seeks  to 
destroy  those  who  challenge  our  posi- 
tion or  status;  the  sin  of  greed  which 
clings  to  its  abundance  and  refuses  to 
share  its  possessions  with  others;  the 


sin  of  envy  which  prevents  us  from 
using  our  own  God-given  talents  be-  ; 
cause  we  spend  our  time  looking  side- 
ways at  what  others  can  do;  the  sin  of  ! 
sloth  which  refuses  to  act  because  of 
apathy.  We  need  deliverance  from 
these  sins  before  we  can  see  each  other  I 
as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.” 

Even  more  fundamental  perhaps 
was  the  claim  that  the  developed  ' 
world  must  reverse  its  self-destructive 
course  if  it  is  to  save  the  lives  of  the  i 
world’s  four  billion  inhabitants.  Lead-  J! 
ing  Australian  scientist,  Charles  Birch 
said  “the  world  is  a Titantic  on  a colli- 
sion course”  and  only  a “revolution  in 
the  relationship  of  human  beings  to 
the  world  and  human  beings  to  each 
other”  can  save  it.  “Any  effective 
attack  on  development  must  come  on 
three  fronts:  population,  consumption 
and  environmental  deterioration.”  He  : 
warned  that  “science  and  technology 
will  not  always  be  able  to  pull  a tech-  ! 
nological  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  to  save 
us  in  the  last  minute.” 

Birch  suggested  the  developed 
world  needs  “more  mass  transit  sys-  tj 
terns  and  fewer  automobiles,  more  | 
bridges  and  railways  but  not  more  beer  j 
cans,  fewer  giant  factories  and  huge 
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office  blocks  and  more  small  scale 
technology  with  a human  face.”  He 
also  urged  development  of  “techniques 
that  extract  more  good  for  mankind 
from  natural  systems  at  less  cost  in 
energy,  materials  and  ecological  de- 
struction, such  as  small-scale  solar 
energy  units.” 

Responding  to  Birch’s  speech, 
Metropolitan  Paul  Gregorios  of  India 
said,  “We  need  a new  economics  that 
takes  the  problems  of  the  quality  of 
life  much  more  seriously.”  He  empha- 
sized that  economics  is  inseparable 
from  human  values:  “Capitalism 

breeds  greed  and  aggression  or  imper- 
ialism and  militarism.  . .when  certain 
socialist  societies  approach  the  stage  of 
the  abolition  of  poverty  they  can  be  so 
moved  by  the  need  to  compete  with 
capitalist  aggression  that  they  adopt 
the  profit  motive  as  an  incentive  to 
higher  production  and  thereby  begin 
to  lose  the  very  basis  of  socialism.  Cer- 
tain forms  of  socialism,  by  making 
human  beings  dependent  on  the  State 
to  provide  them  with  their  needs,  can 
make  people  less  needful  of  each 
other,  thereby  making  human  relations 
very  shallow  and  unsatisfying.  This  is 
perhaps  why  in  certain  West  European 


socialist  societies  where  poverty  has 
been  virtually  abolished,  there  is  an 
alarmingly  high  rate  of  suicide,  di- 
vorce, alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  abolishing  pover- 
ty that  they  developed  the  quality  of 
life  which  makes  the  different  life  a 
form  of  hell” 

In  a brilliant  address  to  the  Assem- 
bly, Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  of 
Jamaica  issued  a plea,  which  in  a sense 
was  a summary  of  much  that  had  been 
said. 

“I  am  sure  I speak  to  you  for  mil- 
lions of  laymen  and  laywomen  who 
look  to  your  council  for  leadership 
and  inspiration  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
place the  contemporary  regime  of  in- 
equality and  oppression  within  and 
between  nations  by  a new  internation- 
al and  national  order  founded  on 
justice.  Let  us  therefore  commit  our 
lives,  as  the  common  children  of  God, 
to  translate  the  Christian  message  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  into  practical 
programmes  and  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering.  Let  us  strive 
to  redress  inequality  and  oppression  in 
this  world.  Let  us  be  the  generation 
who  made  history  a truly  moral 
process.”* 
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First  time  visitors  to  Japan  soon 
become  familiar  with  the  sleek 
green  commuter  trains  which  knife 
through  the  heart  of  Tokyo  with 
amazing  regularity.  Probably  the  most 
familiar  one  of  all  is  the  Yamate  Belt 
line  train.  Totaling  ten  coaches  with 
three  hundred  or  more  commuters 
crammed  into  each  one,  these  trains 
run  every  three  minutes  throughout 
the  rush  hour  from  five  until  seven- 
thirty  in  the  evening. 

During  the  ‘squeeze  time’  few  peo- 
ple have  much  of  an  opportunity  to 
pay  attention  to  individual  commuters 
since  just  keeping  one’s  feet  firmly  on 
the  floor  of  the  coach  is  a considerable 
challenge.  During  the  relatively  relaxed 
time  that  follows  the  frantic  pushing 
and  shoving  of  the  rush  hour,  the  visi- 
tor is  quite  surprised  to  see  students  of 
all  ages,  from  University  down  to  small 
children,  all  wearing  neat  school  uni- 
forms and  carrying  impressive  black 
leather  bags,  either  of  the  briefcase 


Japan 
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type  or  if  it  is  one  of  the  younger 
ones,  a bag  that  straps  on  the  back. 

“Surely  those  children  aren’t  just 
getting  home  from  school  at  this 
hour?”  is  the  question  that  pops  in  the 
mind  of  the  visitor.  The  answer  is 
“yes,  they  are.”  Some  of  the  older 
students  have  been  attending  after 
school  clubs  of  one  kind  or  another. 
There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  variety. 
Everything  from  baseball  to  ballet, 
from  football  to  finger  painting  is 
available  to  students  after  classes.  The 
younger  ones  have  been  attending  sup- 
plementary classes.  After  the  regular 
school  day  is  finished  at  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  many  Japanese  primary 
school  children  wend  their  way  to  yet 
another  school,  which  they  call  juku. 
There  they  are  drilled  in  those  subjects 
that  they  are  weak  in  so  that  when 
high  school  entrance  examinations  roll 
around  they  will  have  the  jump  on 
their  fellow  students  and  be  accepted 
at  one  of  the  better  high  schools. 
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Kiyoko  Ishigaya 
studies  English 
as  a second 
language 


Without  doubt  Japan  is  the  most 
achievement  oriented  society  in  the 
world.  The  amazing  post  war  recovery 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
amazing  drive  for  excellence.  Kinder- 
gartens were  once  exclusively  the  pre- 
serve of  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
famous  but  more  recently  kindergar- 
tens have  become  almost  compulsory, 
as  parents  scrimp  and  save  to  get  their 
children  into  ‘Operation  Headstart’. 
Children,  at  the  tender  age  of  three  or 
four  years,  are  systematically  intro- 
duced to  all  the  subjects  that  they 
would  normally  encounter  in  the  first 
year  of  primary  school.  Most  of  these 
kindergartens  feature  a two-year  pro- 
gram in  which  acceleration  is  the  name 
of  the  game.  Competition  is  keen  from 
the  very  beginning.  Ambitious 
mothers,  who  have  been  labelled 
kyoiku  mama  (education  mothers), 
prod  their  little  ones  into  the  best 
kindergartens  so  that  they  will  ‘gradu- 
ate’ into  the  best  primary  schools  and 


from  there  into  the  best  middle 
schools,  etc.  etc.  and  on  into  the  best 
universities  of  the  country.  The  object 
of  all  this  manipulation  of  course  is  to 
insure  that  the  children  will  become 
executives  in  the  best  companies  of 
Japan  with  all  the  benefits  and  secur- 
ity that  such  a ‘happy  ending’  implies. 
Nobody  wants  to  work  with  his  hands 
any  more.  Everyone  wants  a white 
collar  job  in  the  reassuring  world  of 
the  respectable  firm. 

The  baby  boom  in  Japan  which 
began  in  1945  and  peaked  in  the  early 
1950’s  produced  far  more  children 
than  the  schools  could  normally  ac- 
commodate. The  result  was  severe 
competition  which  began  in  middle 
school  and  continued  on  through  high 
school  and  university  and  into  the  job 
market.  Some  youngsters  commuted 
an  average  of  four  hours  to  and  from 
school  each  day  because  the  school 
closest  to  home  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. For  those  young  people  their 
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classmates  were  competitors  and  they 
vied  with  each  other  at  every  academic 
crossroad.  The  result  was  a feeling  of 
frustration  and  even  alienation. 

Fortunately,  in  recent  years  the 
numbers  seeking  admittance  to  the 
schools  has  decreased  and  the  class- 
rooms are  less  crowded  and  the  quality 
of  education  has  increased  according- 
ly. However  the  situation  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

Unlike  universities  in  Canada  which 
throw  open  their  doors  to  any  and  all 
students  with  minimum  qualifications, 
Japanese  universities  screen  all  appli- 
cants by  means  of  an  elimination  pro- 
cess called  entrance  examinations.  In 
fact,  getting  into  a university  in  Japan 
is  not  so  much  a matter  of  ability  as  it 
is  a matter  of  being  able  to  write  en- 
trance exams.  Because  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  nation’s  universities  to 
absorb  all  the  prospective  students  in 
the  country  these  entrance  exams  are 
quite  often  difficult  and  even  mislead- 
ing on  account  of  the  trick  questions 
and  obscure  points  of  information. 

University  students  call  it  “May 
disease.”  After  long  hours  of  cram- 
ming to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
entrance  examinations  in  April  (some 
students  write  as  many  as  three  differ- 
ent sets  of  exams  at  three  different 
universities)  the  let  up  is  almost  un- 
bearable. 

The  prestigious  state-operated  uni- 
versities would  appear  to  be  very  dem- 
ocratic at  first  glance.  Tuition  fees  are 
only  a fraction  of  those  demanded  by 
private  institutions  and  the  sole  criteri- 
on for  gaining  entrance  to  these  Im- 
perial Universities  is  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. However  the  preparation  for 
gaining  admittance  to  such  venerable 
Halls  of  Ivy  begins  back  in  the  kinder- 


garten. Obviously  only  wealthy  par- 
ents can  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  the  best  private  schools.  Only 
wealthy  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for 
tutors  and  extra  classes.  Those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  their  children  en- 
rolled in  a reputable  private  school  can 
forget  the  harrowing  experience  of 
entrance  examinations  as  the  pupils 
move  up  through  the  ranks  and  finally 
graduate  from  the  University  of  the 
same  name. 

Obviously,  with  so  much  at  stake 
when  a child  sits  for  examinations, 
failure  to  pass  or  the  alternative  of 
settling  for  a less  prestigious  school 
can  be  traumatic.  The  feeling  that  one 
has  let  down  his  family  as  if  somehow 
in  disgrace,  can  lead  children  to  deep 
despair  and  suicide,  or,  running  away 
from  home  is  often  the  result.  For  this 
reason  the  trains  will  continue  to  be 
filled  with  youngsters  coming  home 
from  school  in  the  early  evening. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quar- 
ters of  Japan  that  entrance  examina- 
tions be  abolished.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  priority  of  gaining  admission 
to  a reputable  university  has  taken 
precedence  over  all  others  and  the  real 
purpose  of  education  has  been  largely 
forgotten.  It  is  only  natural  with  this 
obsession  for  getting  into  the  best  uni- 
versities that  high  schools  would  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  students  who 
succeed  in  the  entrance  exams  set  by 
the  state  universities.  It  follows  too 
that  high  school  curriculum  will  be 
drawn  up  with  an  eye  towards 
enabling  students  to  pass  the  stiff  col- 
lege entrance  examinations. 

From  talking  to  students  the  big 
problem  with  education  in  Japan,  as 
they  see  it,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  far 
too  much  trouble  and  anxiety  getting 
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through  the  gates  of  higher  learning 
and  not  nearly  enough  stimulation  and 
challenge  in  the  classroom.  Even  medi- 
cal students  know  that  once  they  have 
been  accepted  they  will  almost  certain- 
ly graduate  as  doctors.  The  Japanese 
have  two  distinct  words  which  des- 
cribe the  paradox.  ‘Going  to  school’  is 
rendered  tsugaku  in  Japanese,  while 
‘receiving  an  education’  is  translated 
gakushu.  Too  many  students  in  Japan 
are  merely  going  to  school.  The  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  not  urging  them  on 
nearly  so  much  as  the  coveted  diploma 
and  the  high  salaried  job  at  the  end  of 
the  educational  rainbow. 

Once  in,  the  university  offers  a 
‘Golf  and  Country  Club’  atmosphere 


to  young  freshmen  who  are  used  to 
the  rigidly  structured  timetable  of 
their  high  school  days.  Many  of  them 
wander  about  the  unfamiliar  campus 
filled  with  so  many  strange  faces  and 
they  feel  almost  threatened  by  this 
new  sense  of  freedom.  With  classes 
sometimes  widely  spaced  and  more 
free  time  than  they  have  ever  known 
before,  there  is  a strong  tendency  to 
take  it  easy  and  to  drift  rather  aimless- 
ly from  classroom  to  classroom,  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year. 

“I  feel  kind  of  let  down  really.  All 
that  study  to  get  admitted  to  this  uni- 
versity and  now  it  just  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  as  wonderful  as  I had  imagined,” 
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The  second  largest  Catholic  University  in  Japan  is  Nanzan  University  in  Nagoya. 


Fumio  Tsubuku  declares  “I  joined  a 
Tennis  Club,  mostly  to  put  in  time  and 
to  meet  people.  I spent  the  next  six 
months  chasing  tennis  balls  for  the  up- 
per classmen  in  the  club.  That  was  part 
of  the  initiation.  If  you  belong  to  a 
hockey  club  you’ll  spend  most  of  your 
first  year  getting  the  older  guys’  skates 
sharpened.  I didn’t  wait  to  find  out 
when  I would  begin  swinging  the  ten- 
nis racket  but  quit  the  club  and  got 
myself  a part  time  job  instead.” 

Kiyoko  Ishigaya  is  in  her  last  year 
in  a private  university  in  Tokyo.  She 
was  disappointed  to  have  to  settle  for 
a private  university  rather  than  one  of 
the  state  run  universities  but  she  has 
made  the  best  of  it.  She  hopes  to  begin 


her  teaching  career  next  April  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 

“I  see  those  little  children  on  the 
train  at  night  and  I sometimes  wonder 
if  they  ever  have  time  to  play.  I think  : 
playtime  is  so  important  for  children.  I 
can’t  help  wondering  how  those  chil-  i 
dren  who  have  been  deprived  of  so  I 
much  fun  will  grow  up.  . .” 

Mr.  Konosuke  Matsushita,  the  self- 
educated  industrialist  who  founded 
Matsushita  Electric  Company  (known 
in  Canada  as  ‘National’)  and  built  it  up  j 
into  a world  famous  electric  and  appli- 
ance  industry,  feels  that  while  it  may 
be  wonderful  in  some  ways  that  90.8 
per  cent  of  the  Japanese  population 
presently  attend  high  school  and  34.7  j 


L 
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per  cent  continue  on  to  university,  it 
may  be  quite  misleading  and  even  un- 
real in  view  of  the  way  that  Japanese 
society  is  currently  developing. 

“Since  there  are  so  many  colleges 
and  universities  more  and  more  people 
go  to  them  instead  of  starting  to  work, 
i If  a company  wants  employees  it  has 
to  employ  college  graduates.  Were 
there  fewer  colleges  and  universities 
more  and  more  people  would  begin 
working  and  the  companies  themselves 
could  provide  these  people  with  edu- 
cation. Then  the  companies  could  be 
sure  that  they  are  both  educated  and 
trained.  It  seems  a shame  to  me  that  so 
much  time  is  wasted.  After  all,  every 
company  re-educates  these  people 
when  they  join  the  company.  So  they 
go  to  school  outside,  then  come  to  a 
company  and  spend  several  years  get- 
ting another  education  in  the  com- 
pany. If  they  went  to  work  in  the  first 
place  and  received  their  education  in 
the  company  they  would  be  used  to 
the  company  and  become  more  com- 
petent much  faster  than  if  they  went 
: to  college  first.  They  could  become 

section  chiefs  at  25  instead  of  at  30  as 
: they  do  now.” 

Mr.  Matsushita  presents  a very  prag- 
matic view  of  education  but,  in  the 
I light  of  present  realities  in  Japanese 
society,  one  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
i with  his  suggestion.  However  if  educa- 
tion is  really  intended  to  develop  the 
whole  man  and  to  prepare  him  to  live 
j life  fully  while  introducing  him  to  the 
i vast  riches  of  knowledge  then  educa- 
j tion  must  be  seen  as  a good  in  itself 
and  not  as  a means  to  and  end.  Cer- 
i tainly  there  must  be  more  to  educa- 
j tion  than  a diploma  and  a good  job. 
i In  the  present  Japanese  school 
l system  there  are  many  good  points  as 


well.  There  are  many  interesting  and 
formative  training  centers  for  children 
— even  very  young  children.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
Dr.  Suzuki  School  of  Music.  Working 
on  the  principle  that  children  learn 
their  own  language  from  just  listening 
to  sounds  and  being  encouraged  by 
their  parents,  Dr.  Suzuki  believes  that 
music  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way.  So  he  will  turn  the  child’s  ear  to 
the  sounds  of  the  violin  when  they  are 
just  beginning  to  walk  and  will  teach 
the  children  to  hold  tiny  violins  made 
especially  for  them.  People  who  watch 
pupils  of  the  Susuki  method  perform 
for  the  first  time  are  genuinely  amazed 
not  only  at  their  unusual  skill  in  ren- 
dering very  difficult  pieces  but  also  in 
the  quiet  confidence  and  assurance  of 
the  so  very  young  artists.  Some  people 
have  remarked  that  it  is  a little  fright- 
ening to  see  tiny  children  of  three  and 
four  years  of  age  that  have  memorized 
as  many  as  fifty  selections  which  they 
play  faultlessly. 

Schools  for  kendo,  judo  and  the 
traditional  martial  arts  abound  in 
Japan.  Conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
strict  discipline,  these  classes  are  held 
after  the  regular  school  day  is  finished. 
Baseball,  tennis,  soccer,  and  swimming 
are  not  left  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  play  but  are 
painstakingly  taught  to  young  hope- 
fuls by  expert  instructors. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Japanese  chil- 
dren are  being  accelerated  and  that 
they  are  acquiring  many  useful  skills 
and  talents  for  the  future.  Yet  there  is 
always  the  feeling  that  the  system  is 
too  rigid  and  structured  resulting  in 
the  lack  of  spontaneity  and  give-and- 
take  that  is  so  much  a part  of  adult 
living.* 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM  k | ot  too  long  ago  we  here  at  Scar- 
I N boro  were  paid  a visit  by  two 
Japanese,  Mr.  Noriaki  Tsuchimoto,  a 
film  director  and  Mr.  Koshira  Otsu,  a 
cameraman.  They  had  come  to  Canada 
in  early  fall  and  since  their  arrival  had 


Fr.  Curry  watches  as  Japanese  film  director  Noriaki  Tsuchimato  and  film  photo- 
grapher Koshiro  Otsu  get  ready  for  showing  their  film  on  mercury  poisoning  and 
its  effects. 
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crossed  our  country  showing  an 
80-minute  film  about  the  dreaded 
minamata  disease. 

Their  trip  was  promoted  and  finan- 
ced by  many  agencies,  including  Scar- 
boro,  interested  in  social  justice.  Areas 
of  Canada  were  and  are  being  polluted 
by  mercury  and  the  Japanese  had 
come  to  tell  us,  in  word  and  picture, 
of  the  horrifying  results  of  mercury 
poisoning. 

Minamata  is  a town  in  Southern  Ja- 
pan and  it  was  here  that  the  disease 
was  first  discovered  some  20  years  ago, 
and  so  the  disease  takes  its  name  from 
this  town.  The  core  industry  in  Mina- 
mata is  a large  chemical  company, 
which  used  mercury  in  part  of  its  pro- 
duction process.  Highly  diluted  mer- 
cury contained  in  the  waste  water 
of  the  plant  was  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  sea.  It  contaminated  the  fish 
and  shellfish  in  the  sea  around  Mina- 
mata and  eventually  poisoned  many 
human  beings  whose  diet  was  made  up 
j mostly  offish. 

At  first  doctors  felt  that  it  was  a 
i deficiency  in  diet  that  caused  so  many 

(people  in  the  area  of  Minamata  to  be- 
come severely  sick.  A clue  as  to  the 
real  cause  came  from  the  cat  popula- 
tion of  the  area.  Residents  were  dis- 


turbed when  many  cats  went  blind  or 
lost  control  of  their  reflexes  and  limbs. 
Some  threw  themselves  into  the  sea 
and  drowned.  The  symptoms  of  many 
of  the  sick  people  were  similar.  The 
senses  were  affected,  blindness  occur- 
red, lack  of  control  over  arms  and  legs 
and  at  times  mental  retardation.  Doc- 
tors finally  concluded  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  was  mercury  and  that  it 
attacked  the  central  nervous  system 
and  the  brain.  This  was  around  1 959  — 
three  years  after  the  disease  was  first 
recognized. 

From  the  beginning  the  Company 
and  the  Government  had  not  been  co- 
operative in  taking  adequate  measures 
to  prevent  the  disease.  The  Company 
continued  to  deny  their  responsibility 
and  continued  to  let  its  water  into  the 
sea  — thus  far  an  estimated  1000  tons 
of  mercury  has  been  disgorged  by  the 
Company.  In  1968  the  Government 
finally  recognized  that  the  source  of 
the  pollution  was  the  chemical  plant 
and  last  year  the  Company,  after 
twenty  years  of  denying  responsibility 
was  ordered  by  the  Courts  to  pay  a 
just  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
the  disease. 

Mercury  poisons  everything  it 
comes  in  contact  with  — the  sea  and 
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Teruo  Kawamoto,  Tom  Keesick , from  the  Japanese  and  the  Canadian  Indian 
Mercury  pollution  committees,  in  Japan,  1975. 


land  and  animal  and  plant  life.  It 
affects  the  nervous  system  and  the 
brain  and  as  well  has  been  known  to 
affect  the  fetus  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
possible  that  it  causes  mental  retarda- 
tion because  an  abnormally  high  num- 
ber of  children  from  the  Minamata 
area  are  mentally  retarded.  It  is  also 
possible  that  it  causes  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Mercury  pollution  has  been  going 
on  in  certain  areas  of  Canada  for  some 
time  now  and  while  some  action  has 
been  taken,  both  the  Government  and 
the  Companies  concerned  have  acted 
slowly.  In  one  area,  near  Dryden,  On- 
tario, the  waters  of  the  English  and 
Wabigoon  Rivers  have  been  polluted. 
Fish  from  the  waters  contain  large 
amounts  of  mercury  and  have  been 
declared  inedible.  In  effect,  this  has 


taken  away  the  main  food  supply  of 
the  Ojibuay  Indians  and  because  of  the 
ban  on  fishing  has  also  taken  away 
their  employment  as  guides  to  the  fish- 
ermen who  flocked  to  the  area.  On  top 
of  this,  Japanese  experts  who  tested 
88  of  the  Indians  found  that  in  a num- 
ber of  cases  the  effect  of  mercury  pois- 
oning had  already  begun  to  show. 

During  their  two  and  a half  month  , 
‘mission’  to  Canada,  Mr.  Tsuchimoto 
and  Mr.  Otsu  showed  the  film  112 
times.  Their  concern  for  their  brothers 
is  very  Christian.  Something  must  be 
done  to  halt  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment in  all  of  its  forms.  One  of  the 
Japanese  victims  of  the  Minamata 
disease  who  had  received  some  money 
as  compensation  summed  it  all  up  | 
when  he  said,  “What  good  is  money 
when  one  does  not  have  his  health.”*  u 
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Photo  Credit:  Dick  Wallace,  London  Free  Press 


Father  Charlie  of  “play  it  again  " fame. 


Plrni  it  Afjain. 
Charlie 

Don  Boyle,  SFM 


I — |e  never  has  any  sheet  music  in 
'front  of  him.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  read  it  for  all  I know.  He  sits  there 
at  the  upright  with  a cigarette  dangling 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  as  those 


big  expressive  hands  pound  out  all  the 
old  favorites  on  the  keyboard.  Van 
Cliburn  doesn’t  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  Charlie  replacing  him  at 
Carnegie  Hall  but  if  there’s  a piano 


! 


I 
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...again,  Charlie 


within  reach  Charlie  will  soon  be  there 
and  you’ve  got  ‘instant  songfest’.  He 
plays  loud  and  raucous.  He  plays  so 
that  people  will  sing.  And  they  do! 

“Play  it  again,  Charlie!”  He’s  sing- 
ing louder  than  anyone  else  in  the 
room.  He  knows  all  the  good  ones  too. 

Father  Charlie  Gervais  is  a Scarboro 
Father  working  in  the  Philippines.  He’s 
been  there  since  1962.  Well  not  exact- 
ly that  long!  He  went  back  to  Canada 
in  1969  to  head  up  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Department  for  the  Society  and 
he  stayed  there  for  about  four  years. 
He  did  a good  job.  He  did  such  a good 
job,  in  fact,  that  he  had  a hard  time 
getting  back  to  the  Philippines.  When 
he  was  in  Canada  he  hustled  around 
contacting  all  the  bishops  of  Canada 
and  organized  a mission  team  to  move 
out  and  inform  people  about  the  new 
look  in  World  Mission. 

Father  Gervais  is  an  easy  going  guy. 
He  doesn’t  get  all  excited  when  things 
foul  up.  And  there  were  a lot  of  foul- 
ups  in  the  beginning.  Somehow  he  al- 
ways manages  to  swap  a story  or  tell  a 
little  joke  and  walk  away  with  a big 
whoop  of  laughter  on  both  sides.  His 
stories  are  always  on  himself.  That’s 
important  I think.  Charlie  is  always 
the  butt  of  his  stories  and  he’s  got  a 
million  of  them.  Funny  things  happen 
to  him  because  he  really  likes  people. 
He  gets  himself  involved  and  that  al- 
ways costs  something.  Some  people 
are  continually  trying  to  impress  you 
with  all  the  important  people  they 
know.  I guess  you’d  have  to  call  them 
‘name  droppers’.  Charlie’s  a ‘name 
dropper’  too  but  the  people  he  knows 
are  just  ordinary  men  and  women.  He 


knows  a lot  of  them.  Most  of  them  are 
poor  people  struggling  to  survive. 

One  afternoon  when  I was  in 
Southern  Leyte,  we  drove  around  his 
parish  of  Hinunangan  in  the  Jeep.  It’s 
scattered  over  a pretty  wide  area  (the 
parish,  not  the  Jeep).  He  could  hardly 
get  it  in  gear  (the  Jeep  not  the  parish) 
for  people.  He  just  had  to  stop  to  say, 
“Howdy!” 

I remember  one  man  in  particular 
from  that  afternoon.  He  was  a shoe- 
maker. He  was  working  under  a big  old 
shade  tree  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
old  tires  that  he  was  using  to  make 
soles  and  half-soles.  The  father  of  a big 
family,  the  man  was  just  making  it  but 
he  had  a beautiful  smile  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  Father  Charlie.  Charlie 
seemed  to  know  all  about  him.  He  had 
a real  interest  in  the  man’s  work  and  in 
the  man’s  family.  And  the  man  knew 
it.  His  wife  was  beaming  in  the  back- 
ground as  Charlie  got  something  going, 
with  the  kids  and  some  candy. 

With  a farming  background  in  On-; 
tario  as  a boy,  Father  Charlie  comes 
from  a big  family  and  he  relates  ex- 
tremely well  with  the  farmers  of  the 
Philippines.  He  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  new  miracle  rice  experi- 
ment going  in  Southern  Leyte  and  he' 
has  been  a big  booster  of  the  flourish-; 
ing  Credit  Union  Movement.  Charlie: 
raises  chickens  and  grows  his  own 
vegetables  on  a piece  of  land  beside 
the  church.  His  hens  are  the  biggest 
and  best  looking  ones  in  town.  Most 
chickens  in  that  area  have  to  be  fleet) 
of  foot  to  dodge  Jeepneys  and  other 
road  hazards  as  they  peck  out  a mea-i 
ger  existence  on  crumbs  and  stray  : c 
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No  one  enjoys  Charlie ’s  playing  more  than  Charlie,  himself! 


grains  of  rice.  Charlie  cheats  a little  by 
feeding  his  ‘beauties’  on  some  kind  of 
power  packed  vitamin  feed  and  keep- 
ing them  penned  up.  They  probably 
wouldn’t  survive  one  dash  across  the 
road  but  if  Charlie’s  proud  of  anything 
these  days  it’s  those  prize  hens. 

One  evening  we  were  down  at  the 
beach  for  a swim.  As  we  sat  talking,  a 
man  came  along  carrying  a fish  that 
was  nearly  as  big  as  he  was.  Charlie 
was  really  enthused.  He  wanted  to 
know  all  about  it. 

“You  know,”  he  said  wistfully, 
“people  could  have  a good  living  here 
if  they  took  up  fishing  in  earnest.  Un- 
fortunately it’s  kind  of  hit  and  miss 
right  now.  They  have  to  go  a long  way 
out  to  hit  the  run.  I’ve  got  an  idea  for 


seeding  these  fishing  beds.  One  of 
these  days.  . .!” 

It’s  not  enough  for  Charlie  to  just 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say,  “Too 
bad!”  He  just  has  to  do  something 
about  it.  That’s  the  way  he’s  built.  He 
usually  has  three  or  four  things  going 
at  once.  That  makes  for  some  confu- 
sion but  it  has  a way  of  working  out. 
When  I was  in  the  office  in  Toronto 
and  Charlie  was  in  charge,  I used  to 
kind  of  wince  and  shudder  a bit  when- 
ever I saw  him  stuff  an  important 
paper  into  that  handy,  backpocket  file 
of  his.  If  he  made  it  to  his  office  with- 
out picking  up  four  more  of  the  same 
and  if  he  didn’t  change  his  trousers  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  and  if.  . . . 
But  why  go  on?  Play  it  again,  Charlie!* 
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FOR 

CHRIST'S 

SAKE 


Tim  Burns 


For  Christ’s  sake  we  give  our  all 
every  single  day. 

For  Christ’s  sake  we  help  our  friends 
in  every  feasible  way. 

For  Christ’s  sake  people  try  each  day 
to  love  and  serve  the  Lord 

For  Christ’s  sake  people  try  to  live 
without  the  battle  sword. 


For  Christ’s  sake  men  repent  their  sins 
their  inner  souls  they  search. 

For  Christ’s  sake  we  all  save  a day 
on  which  to  go  to  church. 

For  Christ’s  sake  man  will  do  his  best 
in  each  and  every  city 

“For  Christ’s  sake’’  yells  the  human 

may  Christ  the  Lord  have  pity. 


We  invite  young  people  to  write  to  this  page.  Please  sent  to: 

The  Editor,  Scarboro  Misssions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough.,  Ont. 


, 

* Fr.  Francis  Diemert  of  Mi/dmay,  Ontario,  first  went  to  China  in 
1940.  Imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  from  1941-43,  he  came  back 
to  Canada  and  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he 
served  until  1949  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Seminary  staff. 

From  49  to  68  he  was  Rector  of  the  Seminary  and  the  Superior 
General  of  our  Society.  In  1973  he  returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  ' 74  was  asked  to  go  to  Africa  for  a 3-month 
period  to  help  out  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  He  relates  an 
African  experience.  . . 

\ Remember 


My  arrival  corresponded  with  the  visit  of  Sister  Rosemarie  Donovan,  the 

Superior  General  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  Before  going  on  to 

Vandeikya,  the  centre  of  operations  of  the  OLM’s,  it  was  suggested  that  we  not 

miss  seeing  Hopeville,  an  educational  and  rehabilitation  project  of  the  Marist 

Brothers  from  Ireland,  for  the  handicapped  people  in  the  East  Central  State. 

We  were  met  by  Brother  Francis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  project,  and  who  in 

turn  introduced  us  to  the  Superior  and  the  others  involved  in  the  work.  Then 

Brother  Francis,  as  busy  as  he  must  have  been,  spent  hours  with  us  showing  us 

the  various  aspects  of  the  project  — a farm,  lumber  mill,  and  what  interested  me 

most,  the  shoe  and  luggage  manufacturing  department. 

We  entered  one  large  building  with  tables  and  desks  behind  which  sat  the 

designers  and  pattern  makers  for  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  footwear  and  luggage  — 

, and  a row  of  sewing  machines,  with  people  diligently  shaping  the  shoes  and 

luggage  according  to  directions  laid  down. 

As  we  entered  the  room,  we  could  quickly  feel  the  great  sentiment  of  the 

workers  light  up  their  eyes  at  the  presence  of  the  friendly  and  dynamic  Brother 

Francis.  But  when  we  reached  the  first  person  operating  a sewing  machine  I was 

horrified  when  Brother  kicked  the  man  on  the  shins,  and  not  lightly,  and  told 

him  to  get  up  and  walk  down  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

I could  not  understand  how  anyone  could  respond  to  such  a greeting  with  a 

\\  great  big  smile  on  his  face.  But  with  Brother  to  comment,  it  all  soon  became 

i very  clear.  He  had  kicked  the  man’s  wooden  artificial  leg,  and  the  man  was  as 

I proud  as  a peacock  to  show  us  how  he  could  walk  with  hardly  a trace  of  natural 

disability.  This  procedure  was  repeated  several  times.  We  were  introduced  to  the 

: many  people  whose  lives  had  become  meaningful  and  productive  through  the 

concern  of  the  good  Brothers.  And  then  we  were  shown  the  place  where  these 

‘ artificial  limbs  were  made  and  fitted  according  to  individual  requirements. 

I left  the  place  with  the  words  of  Mons.  Coady  of  Antigonish  floating  through 

( my  mind,  and  maryelled  at  the  Christ-inspired  ingenuity  of  a group  of  dedicated 

men  who  made  possible,  not  for  the  hale  and  hearty,  but  for  the  handicapped,  to 

become  “masters  of  their  own  destiny.”*  r-  . 

Francis  Diemert,  SFM 
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TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 


NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


Legal  title: 
Address: 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wilis,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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INTRODUCTION 


We  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by 
today’s  broadened  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibility  we  bear  for 
the  world  we  live  in.  A world  at  peace 
can  only  be  built  by  structures  and 
institutions  founded  in  justice  and  lov- 
ing mutual  respect.  And  each  and 
every  one  of  us  has  an  influence  on 
our  world  structures  — by  our  work, 
our  buying  habits  and  recreation,  our 
participation  in  groups  and  in  the 
political  process. 

Responsibility  and  love  are  not 
passive  words.  If  we  see  that  they 
extend  to  all  levels  of  our  world  and 
its  organization,  then  we  realize  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘not  being 
involved’.  Each  one  of  us,  by  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  human  persons,  are 
called  to  an  active  commitment  to  care 
for  ourselves  through  loving  others  in  a 
truly  human  world.  That  is  the  calling 
or  ‘vocation’  given  to  all  without 
exception.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us 
to  discern  what  our  own  personal  qual- 
ities and  history  prepare  us  to  do  as 
our  particular  contribution. 

Like  every  other  human  person,  the 


AWorl( 

Christian  is  called  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  creating  a world  of  justice,  of 
peace  and  of  love.  What  the  Christian 
brings  to  this  participation  is  a particu- 
lar vision  of  how  it  must  be  done.  He 
or  she  knows,  for  example,  that  there 
must  be  no  exceptions  and  no  exclu- 
sions of  persons  or  groups  or  peoples 
from  global  brotherhood.  Indeed  it  is 
the  oppressed,  the  marginalized  and 
the  outcasts  who  show  how  things 
really  are  and  what  must  be  changed. 
The  Christian  knows  well  that  the 
awful  forces  of  evil  in  our  world  can-  j 
not  be  confronted  without  cost  and 
suffering.  He  or  she  also  knows  that  j 
the  outcome  — the  ultimate  triumph 
of  good  over  evil  — is  beyond  all 
doubt.  Finally,  Christians  know  that 
by  actively  loving  others  as  individuals  j 
and  in  structures  they  are  knowing  and 
loving  God  in  the  only  way  a human 
being  can  do  so. 

Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dead  living  being,  so  there  can  be  no  I 
such  thing  as  a non-responsible  human 
person  or  a non-active  Christian.  There  | 
are  no  active  and  passive  divisions  in 


EDITORS  NOTE 

This  issue  has  been  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  Fathers 
Terry  Gallagher  and  Tim  Ryan  of  our  Education-Formation  S( 
Department.  Father  Robert  Smith  and  our  students  Barry 
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thank  all  who  cooperated  and  we  hope  the  issue  is  expressive 
of  vocation  — God’s  call  and  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
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the  Church.  Every  single  person  in  the 
Church  is  called  — has  a ‘vocation’  — 
to  actively  and  responsibly  build  a 
loving  world. 

Among  the  particular  forms  of 
vocation  today  is  one,  the  importance 
of  which  is  increasing  dramatically.  It 
is  the  call  to  serve  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Global  Mission.  The  mis- 
sionary is  one  who  tries  to  help  a 
human  community  and  a Christian 
community  to  look  out  beyond  na- 
tional and  economic  and  ideological 
and  religious  boundaries  to  those  who 
are  different  and  far  away.  The  mod- 
ern Christian  missionary  is  a member 
of  the  community  who  specializes  in 
establishing  dialogue  and  signs  of  soli- 
darity and  mutual  service  that  reach  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  the  globe. 

This  issue  of  SCARBORO  MIS- 
SIONS is  an  attempt  to  sketch  con- 
cretely how  we  feel  global  mission  is 
really  being  served  today  by  individu- 
als like  you  and  I who  have  given 
themselves  to  it  actively  and  creative- 
ly. Mission  today  is  served  equally  by 


going  out  and  by  welcoming  in,  by 
speaking  and  by  listening,  by  mutual 
service  and  by  an  urgent  collective 
effort  to  build  global  structures  of  jus- 
tice and  respectful  love  that  reach  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Mission  can 
place  one  in  a river  boat  or  a pom-pom 
or  in  a group  of  concerned  Canadian 
senior  citizens.  It  can  take  the  form  of 
monitoring  sessions  of  U.N.  Assem- 
blies, sitting  at  prayer  in  a Zen  monas- 
tery or  living  in  solidarity  with  the 
Christian  church  of  Peru  amidst  the 
numbing  injustices  of  the  slums  of 
Lima. 

Our  examples  of  current  mission 
activities  are  not  meant  to  be  an 
exhaustive  list  of  what  mission  is  to- 
day. Mission  is  in  a dramatically  crea- 
tive phase  as  it  attempts  to  respond  to 
a wholly  new  world  situation.  The 
opportunities  for  serving  the  structures 
of  global  love  are  almost  literally  limit- 
less. One  thing  is  certain.  True  mission 
in  the  universal  sense  is  just  beginning. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
areas  of  loving  service  that  could  be 
found  for  a Christian  today.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Ftz/'  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SF M/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl j Layout  A rtist:  Ronald 


Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
t Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
0 and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 
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PART  1.  MISSION  IN  CANADA 


What  is 
the  Colour  of 
the  World  ? 


Doris  Marshall  of  D.E.C. 


You  might  ask  Doris  Marshall.  She 
can  be  found  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  an  old  United  Church  at  121  Ave- 
nue Road  in  Toronto  where  she  works 
at  the  Development  Education  Centre, 
simply  known  as  DEC.  This  is  a team 
of  about  a dozen  highly  dedicated  and 
competent  young  men  and  women 
who  believe  this  world  could  be  differ- 
ent. Their  mission  is  to  help  Canadians 
understand  how  our  country  is  put 
together  and  how  we  operate  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  a good  spirit  around  DEC. 
Walls  stacked  with  documentation  and 
publications  remind  you  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  work  done  by  the 
group.  Books  for  sale  may  deal  with 
child  labour  in  Hong  Kong,  the  history 
of  Tanzania  or  the  lot  of  the  Canadian 
Native  People.  But  most  of  all,  it’s  the 
people  around  DEC  who  project  a 
message  that  something  is  happening 
in  our  world  and  we  are  lucky  to  be 
part  of  it. 

Doris  Marshall,  one  of  Canada’s  two 
million  persons  receiving  an  old-age 


pension,  is  part  of  that  scene.  She 
shares  in  the  enthusiasm  and  idealism 
of  the  team,  carries  her  share  of  the 
work  and  comes  up  with  her  own 
dreams  and  ideas. 

“I  live  what  I believe  where  I am,” 
Doris  explains  her  simple  philosophy 
of  life.  That  life  began  in  Killarney, 
Manitoba.  There  were  four  years  of 
service  in  the  United  Church  residen- 
tial school  in  Norway  House.  There 
was  marriage  to  a United  Church  min- 
ister,  three  children  and  an  active  com- 
munity life  in  Winnipeg.  When  her  hus- 
band died  in  1959,  Doris  went  to  work 
at  Westminster  United  Church,  where 
she  became  involved  in  programs  with 
elderly  people.  After  six  years  it  was 
on  to  Toronto  to  work  at  United 
Church  headquarters  as  special  assis- 
tant in  senior  adult  work.  Then  there' 
were  wonderful  educational  trips  j 
abroad,  to  Ghana  in  1968  to  visit  her 
daughter  working  there  as  a volunteer, 
to  China  in  1974  as  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion Study  Tour.  Of  this  latter  experi- 
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ence,  Doris  says,  “I  have  never  seen  so 
many  ways  of  adult  learning  as  I saw 
in  China.”  Upon  returning  home  she 
talked  with  DEC  to  see  how  she  might 
; be  helpful. 

She  could  be  helpful  by  being  her- 
self. Changes  in  her  academic  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications  were  not  re- 
quired, nor  did  DEC  people  demand 
that  she  come  over  to  their-generation. 
Doris’  experience  in  working  with 
older  people  opened  a new  dimension 
for  DEC  and  DEC  lent  the  support  she 
needed  to  develop  a new  educational 
approach  to  life  in  the  later  years. 

Doris  knew  that  the  programs  avail- 
able to  older  people  were  helpful,  but 
she  recognized  that  many  older  people 
want  something  beyond  what  is 
offered.  Older  people  need  something 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body  — 
an  incentive  to  keep  growing  and  not 
necessarily  accept  what  government 
says  aging  is  about. 

In  May  and  June,  1974,  there  were 
discussions  about  the  possibility  of 
older  people  being  involved  in  learning 
experiences  which  might  help  them  to 
retain  or  to  discover  their  potential  to 
be  active  in  the  struggle  against  pov- 
erty and  injustice,  so  much  a part  of 


the  world  we  live  in.  A draft  outline 
was  produced  presenting  the  DEC 
point  of  view  and  this  outline  was  sent 
to  60  or  70  people  who  could  be  inter- 
ested. It  was  accompanied  by  a cover- 
ing letter,  a brief  description  of  the 
Development  Education  Centre  and  an 
invitation  to  return  any  comments.  An 
enthusiastic  response  was  received 
from  many  people.  On  July  9th,  1974, 
the  first  meeting  was  held  with  six  per- 
sons present. 

Today  there  are  about  25  people 
working  with  Doris  in  a group  called 
Development  Education  in  Action. 
These  are  active  people  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  to  work  as  resource 
persons  within  their  own  communities. 
They  have  produced  a slide-sound 
show  entitled  “These  Old  Ones.”  By 
writing  to  Mrs.  Marshall  you  may  ob- 
tain information  about  this  program 
and  other  activities  with  older  people. 

Doris  Marshall  insists  that  none  of 
this  work  could  have  been  possible 
without  the  support  of  the  unique 
group  of  people  who  are  DEC.  But 
some  years  ago,  Sue  Bigelow  in  a poem 
entitled  “What  is  the  Colour  of  the 
World?”  wrote  that  our  world  grows 
grey  with  age.  Doris  Marshall  added 
this  final  stanza: 


Grey  young  friend,  and  waiting  — this  is  the  colour 

of  my  world?  Not  so.  For  see,  they’re  found  again, 

the  brushes  and  the  colours  put  away,  too  soon  — 

yellow,  green,  brown,  and  grey  in  this  new  world  of 

growing  make  tentative,  wondering  strokes  upon  the 

canvas  of  the  world  — 

bread,  not  stone,  is  shared 

warmth  warms  again 

eyes  brighten, 

understanding  breaks. 

Grey,  young  friend,  and  waiting  — years  and  age? 

I wonder. 
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JOHN  DILLON 

GATT-Flu 


In  1972  four  Canadian  Church  observ- 
ers attended  the  third  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development. 
Canadians,  they  reported,  could  not 
and  would  not  be  proud  of  the  role 
their  government  played  at  this  very 
important  meeting.  They  recommend- 
ed that  the  Churches  carry  on  an  on- 
going effort  aimed  at  re-orienting 
Canadian  policy  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  a just  economic  order. 

Out  of  this  recommendation  a small 
group  was  formed.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Presby- 
terian, Roman  Catholic,  United  and 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches.  It 
began  research  in  order  to  identify 
specific  issues  of  trade  and  economic 
policy  and  especially  monitored  Cana- 
dian and  foreign  positions.  Taking  its 
name  from  GATT,  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  group  soon 
realized  that  aid  to  foreign  countries  is 
secondary  to  the  need  for  structural 
changes  in  the  world  economic  system. 
Trade  and  tariff  rules  were  being 


formed  with  little  regard  for  the  two-  I: 
thirds  of  humanity  who  live  in  pov- 
erty. 

John  Dillon  of  Sarnia,  Ontario,  has 
been  a member  of  GATT-Fly  since  its 
beginning  in  1972.  “Today  I see  voca-  j 
tion  in  the  Church  arising  to  meet  new 
needs.  For  example,  some  are  called 
from  among  the  Church  to  the  task  of  3 
helping  to  raise  up  a new  social  con- 
sciousness, to  foster-  a sense  of  global  u ' 
responsibility.  Through  these  voices 
the  prophetic  mission  of  the  Church  is 
exercised.  All  Christians  must  learn  to 
see  vocation  as  having  a much  broader 
meaning  than  in  its  traditional  sense.” 

“Personally  I feel  that  someone 
must  speak  out  for  the  poor  and  dis-j 
possessed  of  this  earth.  I know  we  are  ! 
doing  valuable  work  although  at  times  1 
it’s  hard  to  see  the  results.  I know  that 
we  are  being  heard  and  this  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  Indeed  growing 
numbers  are  listening  and  as  a group 
we  cannot  keep  up  with  the  work 
ahead  of  us.”* 
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JIM  WEBB 

TASKFORCE 


For  the  past  two  and  a half  years, 
since  ordination,  I have  lived  with  a 
small  group  of  Jesuits  in  a working 
class  area  of  Toronto.  My  work  in- 
volves two  thrusts: 

1.  Locally,  with  citizens’  groups, 
community  organizations,  etc.,  partici- 
pating with  local  people  who  seek 
some  measure  of  control  over  impor- 
tant areas  of  their  lives  — housing, 
health,  environment,  input  into  the 
political  process. 

2.  With  broader  based  Church 
groups  that  seek  justice,  a fairer  distri- 
bution of  resources  among  people,  a 
more  equitable  participation  in  the 
social  structures  — both  here  in 
Canada,  and  in  the  world. 

One  such  group  is  the  Taskforce  on 
the  Churches  and  Corporate  Respon- 
sibility, which  seeks  to  address  the 
problems  created  by  Canadian-based 


transnational  corporations,  whose 
efforts  to  maximize  profits  are  often 
not  responsible  to  the  social  needs  of 
many  of  the  people  whose  lives  they 
affect. 

In  short,  concern  for  justice  — the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed,  the  defense 
of  the  poor,  the  love  and  service  of 
people,  as  Christ’s  brothers  and  sisters 
and  our  own; 

— Convinced  that  the  love  of  God 
which  does  not  issue  in  justice  for 
men  is  a farce; 

— Convinced  that  the  Lord  of  crea- 
tion, the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lord  of 
history,  calls  us  today  to  build  a 
new  earth  where  the  dignity,  re- 
spect and  love  of  people  depends 
not  on  how  much  material  we  pos- 
sess for  ourselves,  but  rather  on 
how  much  our  own  lives  express  a 
commitment  to  a life  of  freedom 
and  dignity  for  all  people.* 
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Mr.  Mike  Flynn  works  for  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace.  He  took 
this  job  in  1968,  after  spending  several 
years  as  national  president  of  a Chris- 
tian student  group. 

“As  students  we  were  very  much 
involved  with  raising  money  for  the 
poor.  Although  this  was  and  is  still 
valuable  and  necessary  work,  I wanted 
a way  in  which  I could  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  global  realities,  a way  to 
practice  love  of  neighbour  in  the  new 
kind  of  world  society  in  which  we 
found  ourselves.” 

In  1968,  Mike  attended  a meeting 
at  which  the  CCODP  was  inaugurated 
and  he  was  caught  up  with  the  idea 
behind  CCODP.  Its  purpose  would  be 
to  raise  money  but  above  all  to  help 
educate  Catholics  to  see  their  new  role 
in  a changing  world.  Being  Christian 
includes  the  task  of  making  oneself 
aware  of  the  reality  of  our  global  vil- 
lage. Being  Christian  involves  taking  a 
critical  look  at  the  structures  and 
systems  both  within  and  without 
Canada  — to  insure  that  they  are  just 


MIKE  FLYNN 

CCODP 


Mike  Flynn  of  C.  C.  O.  D.  P. 

and  that  people  are  considered  before 
anything  else. 

Having  an  awareness  of  problems 
on  a global  scale,  Christians  would 
learn  to  see  that  the  problems  are 
basically  the  same  everywhere. 

“ I find  it  meaningful  and  rewarding. 
My  task  of  helping  people  become 
aware  has  made  me  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  all  of  us.  I have  come 
a long  way  since  my  first  meeting  with 
third  world  people.  ” 

The  CCODP  organizes  the  “Share 
Lent”  programs  for  Catholic  parishes 
and  organizations  across  Canada.  It 
also  participates  in  the  “10  Days  for 
World  Development”  program  with 
the  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian 
and  United  Churches.  The  monies 
raised  in  the  Share  Lent  program  are 
spent  on  development  programs  in 
third  world  countries.  The  10  Days 
program  tries  to  help  people  to  be- 
come aware. 

“We  are  concerned  not  so  much 
with  raising  conscience  money,  but 
with  raising  consciousness  in  order  to 
deal  with  society  in  a positive  and 
Christian  way.”* 
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Covenant  House 

An  Interdenominational  Community 


Experiments  in  life  style  and  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  community  are  quite 
common  today.  The  young  and  the 
not  so  young,  couples  with  families 
and  the  unmarried,  activists  and  paci- 
j fists,  even  the  old  standards  of  race, 

1 creed  and  color  are  being  put  aside,  as 
experiments  in  community  spring  up 
I everywhere.  What  is  important  are  the 
attitudes  and  intentions  of  those  who 
would  enter  into  community.  Unity  of 
purpose  and  the  desire  to  live  with  the 
f other  as  brother  or  sister  for  the  good 
of  all  is  what  counts. 

Covenant  House  is  one  of  these  new 
communities.  Founded  several  years 
ago  and  situated  in  the  Ward  Three  sec- 
tion of  Toronto,  this  small  community, 
made  up  of  five  women  of  different 
denominational  backgrounds,  is  an 
experiment  in  ecumenical  living. 

Mary  Ellen  Nettles  is  a United 
Church  Deaconess.  Valerie  Bannert  is 
a Roman  Catholic  Sister.  Linda  Green 
is  a Presbyterian  Deaconess.  Sidney 
; Pratt  is  an  Anglican  and  Brenda  Dun- 
e combe  is  a Roman  Catholic  Sister. 

The  community  is  independent  of 
(S  any  one  denomination  and  attempts  to 
. be  ecumenical  in  every  sense.  The 
members  feel  that  Christians  must  be 
i,  able  to  live  and  work  together  and  love 
yt  each  other  if  they  are  going  to  show 
[0  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  world.  They 
feel  that  openness  and  dialogue  with 
each  other  is  basic  to  openness  and 


dialogue  with  the  society  around 
them. 

For  Linda  Green,  the  community  is 
a first  step  — preparing  her  for  work 
among  Canada’s  Native  Peoples.  Sister 
Valerie  teaches  school  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian’s, where  the  student  body  is  most- 
ly Portuguese  and  Italian.  Mary  Ellen 
Nettles  works  with  the  immigrants  as 
does  Brenda  Duncombe,  helping  them 
to  adjust  to  Canada  and  their  new  sur- 
roundings, helping  them  to  learn  our 
language  and  to  understand  our  ways, 
helping  each  person  or  each  family 
with  their  particular  problems.  This  is 
part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  work. 

Brenda  has  had  much  to  do  with 
helping  the  immigrants  improve  their 
housing  conditions.  At  present,  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  begin  a 
co-op  housing  program. 

Sidney  Pratt  is  working  in  the 
Dufferin-Queen  area  of  the  city.  Flu- 
ent in  Portuguese  she  is  able  to  help 
mothers  understand  our  school  sys- 
tem. She  has  been  active  in  acting  as 
interpreter  for  cleaning  women  and 
has  developed  a system  through  which 
they  are  able  to  have  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  English. 

Covenant  House  then  is  a very  busy 
community  with  ecumenism  at  its  very 
roots.  Brenda  Duncombe  sums  up  her 
motivation  in  this  way,  “I  work  for 
people  because  they  are  most  precious 
among  all  that  God  has  made.”* 
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Rita  and  one  of  the  many  visitors  who  drop  into  the  learner  centre. 


A Christian  with  a 


Mission  in  Edmonton 


Jean  Vanier,  Mother  Theresa,  Bishop 
Helder  Camara,  Martin  Luther  King 
. . .these  are  the  kind  of  Christians  that 
we  would  say  had  a calling  in  life,  had 
a mission,  and  this  is  true.  But  there  is 
a weakness  or  a danger  in  looking  at 
these  unique  people  as  the  Christians 
with  a mission  because  each  one  of  us, 
as  Christians,  has  been  given  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  and  we  are  sent  by  Him  to 
continue  the  mission  of  His  Father 
that  He  began. 

This  is  one  of  the  convictions  upon 
which  Rita  Kranabetter  has  based  her 
life.  I first  met  her  when  on  a tour 
through  the  cities  of  Western  Canada  I 
came  upon  the  Cross-cultural  Learner 


Centre  in  Edmonton.  She  was  one  of  a 
team  of  young  people  in  their  mid-  ;j 
twenties  who,  with  an  Edmonton 
priest,  Duncan  MacDonnell,  involved  i 
themselves  in  the  task  of  acquainting 
the  people  of  Edmonton  with  the  rich- 
ness of  cultures  of  the  people  of  the 
Third  World,  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  and  who  wish  to  awaken 
Canadians  to  the  oppression  and  the 
struggles  that  these  people  face  in  their 
efforts  to  build  a more  just  society  in 
their  country  after  centuries  of  colo- 
nial  domination. 

Rita  is  a slight  person  — you  would 
probably  miss  her  in  a crowd  or  at  a 
meeting  — but  there  is  a fire  and  a firm-  : 
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ness  about  her,  and  her  eyes  can  show 
great  warmth  and  sensitivity  but  be 
equally  hurt  and  angry  as  she  recalls 
her  visit  to  Israel  and  her  time  living 
among  the  Palestinians,  or  her  later 
visit  to  Mexico  and  her  taste  of  the  life 
of  the  little  people  there. 

She  wasn’t  always  a world  traveller 
or  a Canadian  with  a sensitivity  to  the 
plight  of  Third  World  peoples.  Raised 
a Catholic  in  Vancouver,  but  not  at- 
tending the  Catholic  school  system, 
she  entered  into  the  media  business 
and  was  a radio  announcer.  Not  prac- 
ticing her  faith  too  vigorously  she 
became  interested  and  then  deeply 
involved  in  the  Charismatic  Movement 
and  one  day  asked  the  Lord  to  use  her 
and  to  lead  her  and  found  herself 
saying  yes  to  a job  offer  of  managing  a 
Catholic  church  goods  store  in  Edmon- 
ton. 

It  took  her  close  to  a year  to  adapt 
to  the  language  and  to  the  goods  or- 
dered and  sold  in  the  store.  Meanwhile 
she  got  to  know  the  clergy  of  Edmon- 
ton well  in  this  time  and  became  aware 
of  the  concerns  of  the  Church  in 
Edmonton. 

After  another  year  she  took  a leave 
of  absence  from  her  job  and  went  on  a 
prolonged  visit  to  Mexico.  On  her 
return  she  volunteered  as  a worker 
with  the  emotionally  disturbed  young 
adults  in  Edmonton  which  gave  her  a 
deep  sense  of  the  hurting  and  wound- 
edness  that  happens  in  our  own  soci- 
ety. 

However,  her  major  concern  grew 
to  be  the  hurting  and  the  alienation  of 
so  many  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  world.  She  soon  aligned  herself 
with  Duncan  MacDonnell,  recently 
returned  from  Peru,  and  a few  other 
concerned  people.  They  felt  an  ur- 
gency about  informing  Canadians  of 


the  plight  of  these  peoples  and  of  the 
structures  that  we  live  under  and 
accept  without  question  that  cause 
much  of  the  inequality  between  our 
world  and  theirs. 

Rita  was  drawn  to  this  kind  of  con- 
cern and  action  because  of  a sense  of 
God’s  love  for  her  and  her  desire  to 
love  Him  by  an  active  concern  for  the 
poor  of  our  world.  However  some  of 
those  who  work  with  her  were  not 
drawn  to  the  work  of  the  Learner  Cen- 
tre because  of  their  Christian  faith. 
They  were  drawn  rather  because  of  a 
deep  concern  for  the  plight  of  so  many 
peoples  in  so  many  lands,  and  the 
injustices  that  exist  in  our  country  and 
theirs  that  continue  this  oppression. 
However,  today  that  Christian  faith 
and  conviction  is  something  they  all 
have  come  to  share  and  they  find 
strength  and  support  from  one  another 
in  this  work.  Praying  together  has  been 
a part  of  their  concern  and  support  of 
each  other. 

While  Rita  and  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Learner  Centre  cross  the 
boundaries  of  all  faiths  in  their  work 
of  Third  World  awareness  and  offering 
a critique  of  our  own  society,  its  values 
and  structures,  they  concentrate  on 
animating  Church  groups  and  trying  to 
mobilize  the  force  of  practicing  Chris- 
tians who  do  not  seem  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  our  good  life  and  the 
extreme  want  in  other  lands. 

Certainly  to  me,  a returned  mission- 
ary to  the  Philippines,  Rita  and  the 
staff  of  the  Edmonton  Learner  Centre 
are  Christians  with  a mission.  Their 
mission  has  urgent  implications  to  the 
life  and  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  A most  relevant 
mission  for  our  time  in  Canada.* 
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°ARJ  11.  MISSION  ABROAD 


BRIAN 

SWORDS 


Brian  finds  the  Hong  Kong  sun  hot 


Scarboro  doesn’t  have  a mission  in 
Hong  Kong  but  it  has  a missionary 
there  in  the  person  of  Fr.  Brian 
Swords.  From  seminary  days  Brian  felt 
a special  call  to  the  people  of  China 
and  soon  after  ordination  went  to 
Hong  Kong  to  study  Mandarin,  one  of 
the  many  Chinese  dialects.  Brian’s  goal 
was  and  is  to  enter  mainland  China  to 
work  among  the  Chinese  people  as  did 
so  many  of  Scarboro’s  first  mission- 
aries. 

Because  of  the  political  climate, 
entry  into  China  is  not  a real  possi- 
bility, at  least  not  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 


ture. Brian  however  is  not  standing 
idly  by  awaiting  that  day  on  which  his 
dreams  will  be  fulfilled.  He  is  leading  a 
fully  active  life  as  a missionary  in 
Hong  Kong. 

His  main  work  is  among  the  illegal 
immigrants  who,  unwilling  or  unable 
to  cope  with  life  in  Communist  China,  I 
have  fled  to  Hong  Kong.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  are  totally  unprepared  for 
life  in  the  British  Colony,  most  being 
unable  to  speak  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
let  alone  English. 

“These  people  are  very  helpless  and 
I feel  it  my  responsibility  to  help  them 
adapt  to  their  new  situation.  They  are 
preyed  upon  by  merciless  businessmen 
who,  because  they  have  no  legal  status, 
offer  them  practically  nothing  for  long 
hours  of  work.  The  Government  I 
bureaucrats  care  even  less  and  sad  to 
say  the  Church  is  not  as  involved  as  it 
should  be.”  I 

In  order  to  achieve  some  financial  j 
security  Brian  and  a few  of  the  immi-  f 
grants  set  up  a small  workshop  and  1 \ 
were  successful  in  finding  a market  for 
their  products.  “This  helps  them  get 
settled  and  with  job  security  they  are  I 
in  a position  to  plan  for  their  future,”  it 
says  Brian. 

Teaching  English  has  also  become  a a 
part  of  his  daily  routine  and  this  is!  ; 
what  helps  him  to  pay  for  his  own  live- 
lihood. His  apostolate  is  not  that  of?  ? 
the  ordinary  parish  priest,  although  he 
maintains  contact  with  the  local!  , 
church  and  never  tires  of  reminding  it, | 
in  word  as  well  as  in  deed,  of  its  re-  - 
ponsibility  to  help  the  needy,  what-  : 
ever  the  circumstances  might  be.« 
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Joseph  Bergeron 


Reflections  of  a 

VICS  Volunteer 


Editor's  Note: 

After  two  years  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  as  a member  of  VICS,  Volun- 
teer International  Christian  Service, 
Joe  Bergeron  came  back  to  Canada  in 
late  1975.  Working  as  a teacher  in  a 
Teachers'  Training  College  at  Mount 
Hagen  in  the  Highlands  of  New 
Guinea,  Joe  reflects  on  his  experience. 

To  mention  that  the  cultures  and 
lifestyles  of  Papua,  New  Guinea, 
are  different  from  those  with  which  I 
was  familiar  would  be  stating  the  case 
rather  mildly. 

One  factor  that  struck  me  most 
strongly  was  the  naturalness  of  life  and 
the  yet  unspoilt  beauty  of  this  diverse 
land.  From  nature  herself  the  peoples 
have  been  able  to  amply  satisfy  their 
needs  and  obtain  all  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  slow  natural  pace  is  enviable 
and  a refreshing  respite  from  the  fran- 
tic tearing  of  the  over-populated  cities 
of  the  Western  “developed”  nations. 
This  whole  dimension  of  being  with 
nature  seeps  through  your  life  giving  it 
a new,  deep  rhythm  which  has  been 
sandblasted  out  of  our  culture  and 
technological  beehive. 

The  Papua  New  Guineans  are  a 
people  who  live,  relate,  and  exist  on  a 
face  to  face  encounter  level.  The  per- 
son is  the  primary  value  and  this  can 
be  an  uncanny  experience  for  the  ex- 
patriate missionary.  It  can  lead  you  to 
totally  re-evaluate  your  viewpoint  and 
hopefully  evoive  a new,  deeper  and 


more  personal  one. 

Genuine  inter-personal  relationships 
can  be  established  with  time;  relation- 
ships that  are  gripping  and  conse- 
quently affect  one’s  entire  life  and 
being.  The  solidarity  of  man  and  life  is 
strengthened. 

Professionally  the  two  years  I spent 
at  a Teachers’  College  were  a most  re- 
warding growth  experience.  Working 
closely  with  students  from  every  dis- 
trict of  Papua  New  Guinea  provided 
abundant  opportunity  for  discovering 
the  many  cultures  and  traditions  that 
blend  to  make  this  unique  nation. 
Each  cultural  group  has  its  own  char- 
acteristics. Each  is  unique.  Friendliness 
and  concern  were  the  p'redom  inant 
things  I experienced  with  the  students 
with  whom  I lived  and  worked.  I was 
very  fortunate  to  have  worked  in  an 
area  where  I could  best  help  and  share. 
Not  all  lay  missionaries  have  been  as 
lucky,  but  all  have  gained  considerably 
from  whatever  work  they  have  done. 

For  me  the  wealth  of  experience 
gained  while  in  the  Highlands  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  are  an  integral  part  of  me 
and  my  constitution  now.  When  I left 
home  I deeply  felt  that  in  some  way  or 
another  I would  be  slightly  different 
after  my  time  spent  in  a developing 
nation.  Little  did  I realize  the  treasure 
that  awaited  and  just  how  strongly  it 
would  affect  my  life.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  all  is  that  this  has  been 
the  general  experience  of  my  VICS 
brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the 
world.* 
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JOE 

McGUCKIN 


In  his  home  town  of  Clandonald, 
Alberta,  they  know  him  as  Fr.  Joe 
McGuckin;  in  Santo  Domingo  he’s 
Padre  Pedro.  Today  he  is  at  the  Inter- 
American  Co-operative  Institute  in 
Panama.  Fie  is  a missionary. 

When  Joe  McGuckin  first  went  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1959,  the 
country  was  under  the  heel  of  Trujillo. 
Within  those  limited  confines,  the  new 
priest  from  Canada  first  came  to  know 
the  Dominican  people  and  their  ways. 
A discipline  of  life  and  a smile  that 
could  explode  across  his  face  told  the 
people  that  he  was  happy  to  be  among 
them.  He  served  the  people  as  pastor, 
travelling,  often  on  horseback,  through 
the  wide  stretches  of  Hato  Mayor  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  where 
the  land  is  used  to  grow  sugar  cane  and 
raise  cattle.  The  people  in  the  campos 
expected  the  priest  to  come  by  to  cele- 
brate Mass,  to  baptize  their  children, 
to  officiate  at  the  occasional  wedding 
and  to  answer  their  sick  calls.  It  was 
clearly  a service  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional Church. 

Into  the  60’s  the  country  changed, 
with  the  death  of  the  dictator.  The 
Church  changed  too,  with  the  Vatican 
Council.  There  was  new  work  for  Joe 
McGuckin  to  do  at  the  Scarboro  Cen- 
tral House,  just  outside  of  Santo 
Domingo.  His  work  as  bursar  was  not 
enough  to  keep  Joe  occupied  and  so 
he  plunged  into  the  whole  range  of 
activities  that  were  so  typical  of  those 
years  in  Latin  America.  He  was  always 


on  the  move,  organizing  community 
development,  building  centres, 
schools,  clubs,  cooperatives,  sewing 
centres,  medical  dispensaries.  The 
whole  country  was  in  search  of  devel- 
opment and  Padre  Pedro  became 
known  to  everybody  in  Haina. 

But  during  this  same  period, 
thoughtful  Latin  Americans  were 
saying  that  this  fever  for  development 
was  wrong,  that  all  the  while  the 
chains  of  dependency  were  tightening. 
The  Bishops  at  Medellin  in  1968  began 
to  speak  of  liberation  and  the  Latin 
American  Church  turned  a corner. 

About  that  time,  Padre  Pedro  was 
transferred  to  Azua,  considered  to  be 
the  poorest  area  of  the  country.  Here 
the  people  gave  the  priest  a message:  it 
wasn’t  enough  to  patch  up  the  wounds 
of  society  with  bandaids.  The  problem 
lay  deeper,  in  the  way  society  was 
organized.  Searching  for  the  roots  of 
their  social  problems,  the  people  dis- 
covered how  their  lives  were  con- 
trolled and  dominated,  most  often 
from  outside.  The  war  of  1965  had 
taught  a grim  lesson.  When  significant 
changes  of  structures  were  about  to 
occur  in  the  life  of  the  country, 
22,000  American  troops  had  come 
ashore  to  maintain  the  old  order. 

Over  the  years,  Joe  McGuckin  had 
grown  close  to  the  people.  He  was 
unusually  sensitive  to  their  needs.  He 
could  get  the  feel  of  what  was  going 
on.  So  as  the  1970’s  began  and  people 
began  to  see  their  situation  with  more 
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Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 


understanding,  Padre  Pedro  became 
well  known  in  Santo  Domingo  as  a 
friend  of  the  people,  one  who  knew 
the  score. 

Entering  the  last  quarter  of  our  cen- 
tury, the  life  of  a missionary  takes  on 
a new  significance.  Looking  across  the 
world,  we  see  the  fears  and  tensions, 
the  struggles  and  hopes  that  arise  as 
people  of  the  world  strive  to  find  a 
way  to  live  together  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  in  a relationship  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  know. 
Exploitation  and  hate  must  give  way 
to  justice  and  respect. 

The  struggle  goes  on  before  our 
eyes  in  the  great  events  we  hear  about. 
It  goes  on  in  countless  hidden  ways 
and  more  and  more  people  say,  “This 
is  enough,  things  can  be  different.” 

But  the  problems  that  affect  people 
are  immense.  They  spread  out  across 
frontiers  and  nations.  They' transcend 
ideologies,  religions  and  cultures. 
Today  the  missionary  crosses  bounda- 
ries and  frontiers  in  a new  kind  of  mis- 
sion, in  solidarity  with  men  and  women 
caught  in  a world-wide  struggle. 


The  missionary  makes  his  own  con-  J 
tribution  to  this  struggle  to  build  1 
another  kind  of  world.  He  knows  that  1 
the  aspirations  of  people  to  live  as  ] 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a great  human  J 
family  is  what  our  Lord  was  talking  J 
about  at  the  LAST  Supper  when  he  I 
prayed,  “that  they  all  may  be  one.”  I 
The  Kingdom  of  God  grows  among  us,  1 
in  the  struggles  of  people  around  the  I [ 
world.  1 

Ten  years  ago  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  I §( 
began  in  Panama  an  institute  to  teach 
adult  education  and  co-operativism  to  I 
community  leaders  from  different  I js 
Latin  American  nations.  When  Fr.  I |i 
Steele  asked  Scarboro  to  take  over  | Dii 
responsibility  for  the  Institute,  Joe  1 
McGuckin  agreed  to  leave  Santo  | 
Domingo  and  start  over  again  in  Pana-  I $ 
ma.  Long  experience  as  a missionary  1 are 
had  sharpened  a sensitivity  to  the  I nof 
needs  of  the  people.  Those  needs  in  1 
1976  tell  the  missionary  that  he  is  part  1 spfi 
of  the  process  going  on  over  the  whole  J 
world  to  bring  about  basic  changes  in  I ^ 
the  way  we  have  our  human  society  I 
organized.*  J 
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ED 

GEIER 


Fr.  Geier  stands  in  front  of 
the  Inazawa  Center  which 
serves  as  a Church, 
hall  and  rectory. 


Twenty-six  years  ago  on  a brisk  fall 
day  a freighter  left  Seattle  bound 
for  Japan.  On  board  was  Fr.  Ed  Geier 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety. Scarboro  had  founded  its  Japan 
mission  in  1 949  and  Ed  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  many  Scarboro  priests  to 
go  to  that  mission. 

Today  Ed  is  parish  priest  of  a small 
parish  outside  of  Nagoya  city  in  the 
city  of  Inazawa.  There  are  about  300 
Catholics  on  the  parish  books  and 
Inazawa  has  a population  of  about 
80,000,  a small  city  by  Japanese  stan- 
dards. 

Ed  also  has  a mission  in  the  city  of 
Tsushima,  another  city  of  about 
60,000.  Besides  his  parish  work  he  is 
Director  of  the  Catholic  Center  in 
Nagoya.  He  also  teaches  quite  a few 
hours  of  English  each  week  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  lines  of  communication 
are  kept  open  between  him  and  the 
non-Christian  Japanese. 

Over  the  years  Ed  has  mastered  the 
speaking  of  the  Japanese  language.  He 
is  the  first  to  admit  the  difficulties  of 
reading  and  writing  it  even  when  most 
foreigners  offer  their  admiration  as  he 
breezes  through  a talk  to  a group  of 


students,  or  housewives,  or  priests.  As 
well,  he  has  even  been  on  T.V.  at  least 
twice! 

Ed  appreciates  the  culture  and  finer 
arts  of  Japan.  The  parish  Center  is  a 
combination  rectory,  church  and  hall, 
all  under  the  one  roof.  Considering  the 
functions  it  performs  it’s  relatively 
small  when  compared  to  the  average 
Canadian  parish.  A visitor  is  greeted  by 
a small  but  beautiful  Japanese  garden 
made  up  of  stones  and  trees  blended 
to  perfection.  Inside  the  Center  a bam- 
boo vase  and  meticulously  arranged 
flowers  are  found  at  the  entrance. 
There  is  also  a room  especially 
designed  for  the  tea  ceremony  and 
completely  equipped  to  assure  that  the 
ceremony  is  held  in  traditional  sur- 
roundings. All  of  this  is  Ed’s  way  of 
proclaiming  to  the  Japanese  the 
beauties  of  their  own  culture. 

Being  conversant  in  the  native 
tongue  and  appreciative  of  their 
culture  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
dialogue  Ed  carries  on  with  the 
Japanese  as  he  proclaims  to  them  in 
word  and  deed  the  Good  News  of  the 
Gospel.* 
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JACK 

LYNCH 


‘An  area  of  practically 
no  vegetation . ' 


"r>  ecently  the  government  decided 
lx  to  add  a second  national  language 
and  I am  still  struggling  with  Spanish.” 
Not  so  much  a gripe  as  a statement  on 
the  realities  of  life  which  was  received 
in  a recent  letter  from  Jack  Lynch,  a 
Scarboro  priest  living  and  working  in 
Lima,  Peru. 

Jack  went  to  Lima  a little  over  a 
year  ago  to  join  Fr.  Denis  Hebert,  an 
Edmonton  diocesan  priest  and  pastor 
of  “Christ,  Light  of  the  World”  parish 
in  the  outskirts  of  Lima.  There  are 
50,000  people  in  the  parish  which  is 
situated  in  a barren  area  between 
Kilometers  18  and  40  along  a wide 
road  that  leads  from  the  city.  There  is 
no  electricity,  no  water,  no  sewage,  no 
mail  service  and  only  rudimentary 
streets.  Food  is  in  short  supply  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  area  seems  to 
accentuate  the  problems  usually 
associated  with  Latin  America. 

Jack  spends  most  af  his  time  work- 


ing with  and  for  the  poor.  Indeed  the 
day  to  day  problems  leave  little  time 
to  develop  lay  leadership. 

“There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  our  vocation  calls  us  to  be 
identified  with  the  poor,  to  be  close  to  • 
them.” 

The  problem  of  identifying  with 
the  people  to  whom  one  is  sent  is 
often  heartbreaking.  Learning  the 
language,  eating  the  same  food, 
working  and  living  under  the  same 
conditions  still  leaves  one  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  sickness  one  has 
access  to  medical  help  impossible  to 
the  poor.  Most  basic,  the  luxury  of 
being  able  to  leave  for  home  if  one 
needs  to  in  a real  way  prevents  one 
from  real  identification  with  the 
people. 

Yet,  insofar  as  it  can  be  done,  Jack 
and  the  others  with  whom  he  works 
are  giving  themselves  in  solidarity  with 
the  dispossessed  of  Lima* 
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JIM 

McGuire 


A picture  from  the  past 
of  Jim  and  friend. 


The  Island  of  Leyte,  400  miles  to 
the  south  of  Manila,  is  the  Philip- 
pine home  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  It 
was  to  be  at  one  of  these  parishes, 
Hinunangan,  that  Fr.  Jim  McGuire 
arrived  in  July  of  1965,  after  spending 
a year  in  language  studies  in  Cebu. 

From  the  beginning  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  worked  to  build  up  the  people 
economically  and  socially  as  well  as 
spiritually.  Fr.  Jim  set  about  this  same 
task  and  today  that  part  of  Leyte  is 
much  better  off  than  before.  There  is 
even  a school  and  a small  hospital.  In 
the  last  four  or  five  years  emphasis  was 
placed  on  training  the  laity  to  take  on 
greater  roles  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
social  structure  in  which  they  live. 

Fr.  Jim  knew  that  he  was  really 
working  himself  out  of  a job.  It 
became  obvious  that  there  were  needs 
to  be  met  elsewhere  and  so  he  decided 
to  work  among  the  native  tribes 


inhabiting  the  largely  unexplored 
interior  of  Mindanao.  Up  until  giving 
himself  to  this  new  mission  he  had 
been  working  with  baptized  Catholics 
and  in  a Catholic  environment.  In  con- 
trast, the  beliefs  of  these  tribes  can  be 
best  described  as  animist,  and  the 
witch  doctor  still  plays  an  important 
role. 

“The  work  is  interesting  and  one 
has  to  start  with  the  basics.  It’s  sur- 
prising how  close  these  people  are  to 
the  world  and  to  nature  and  the  power 
behind  it.  Materially,  there  is  much  to 
be  done  to  help  these  people  catch  up 
with  civilization.  Flowever,  spiritually, 
we  need  only  build  on  their  very  real 
belief  in  the  Great  Spirit  who  created 
all  things.  Showing  concern  for  them 
and  for  their  lives  helps  them  to  believe 
in  what  we  say  about  this  Great  Spirit, 
so  whatever  we  do  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  proclaiming  the  Good  News.* 
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One  way  used  to  describe  mission 
or  the  task  of  the  missionary 
today  is  to  say  that  a missionary  goes 
out  to  dialogue  with  other  peoples  — 
other  faiths  and  philosophies  of  life. 
This  aspect  of  mission  is  very  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  and  work  of  Sr. 
Elaine  Maclnnis,  O.L.M. 

Sr.  Elaine  went  to  Japan  in  1960 
and  like  everyone  else  spent  the  first 
two  years  struggling  with  the  language, 
a necessary  and  basic  tool  for  any 
dialogue  — even  a simple  good 
morning!  Again,  like  most  mission- 
aries, Sr.  Elaine  began  to  work  among 
the  Japanese  by  using  the  natural 
talents  God  had  given  her.  She  taught 


some  English  and  as  well  taught  violin 
lessons  as  she  is  an  accomplished 
violinist.  Through  her  teaching  she  was 
able  to  make  that  initial  contact  — to 
open  dialogue  — with  her  students,  j 
Her  part  of  the  dialogue  consisted 
mostly  in  listening,  in  an  attitude  of 
caring  and  a willingness  to  help  and  be 
of  service  to  her  students.  In  this  way 
she  was  being  a witness  to  that  basic 
Gospel  precept  of  loving  one’s  neigh- 
bour. 

However,  Elaine  was  to  be  sort  of 
special.  She  began  a dialogue  with 
Buddhism,  one  of  Japan’s  two  major  j 
religions.  “It  all  started  sort  of  in-  ( 
nocently.  I met  a Buddhist  Nun  on  the 
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Dialogue 
with  Zen 

Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnis,  olm 


train.  She  was  fluent  in  English  and  as 
our  short  encounter  ended  she  invited 
me  to  come  to  their  monastery  to  visit 
with  them.  I kept  it  in  mind  but  it  was 
several  months  before  I contacted  her 
again  and  finally  accepted  her  invita- 
tion. After  the  first  visit  I found  my- 
self going  back  at  least  once  a month 
for  a day  of  Zen  meditation  with  the 
nuns. 

“We  got  to  know  each  other  and  I 
began  to  understand  what  Buddhism  is 
all  about.  We  would  meditate  in  the 
Zen  position  for  hours  and  hours  and 
it  really  was  physically  exhausting  in 
the  beginning.  Their  routine  is  very 
difficult  and  not  for  everyone.  I made 
several  retreats  and  I began  to  study 
under  one  of  the  few  authentic  Zen 
masters  now  living  in  Japan. ” 

Zen  is  basically  a method  of  medi- 
tation and  it  can  be  used  by  Christians 
in  their  own  approach  to  God. 

“It  is  not  that  Zazen  is  superior  to 
our  Christian  asceticism  or  prayer  life 
but  it  seems  that  Westerners  began 


with  a consideration  of  God  and  then 
developed  a theology  to  include  man. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Eastern  mind 
begins  with  man  as  he  actually  is  in  a 
physical  reality.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  West  would  produce  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  reaching  God  while 
the  Oriental  would  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  the  physical  disposition  re- 
quired. Put  the  two  ideas  together  and 
I really  feel  that  you  are  well  on  the 
way  to  a more  effective  prayer  life.” 

Dialogue,  listening  to  and  learning 
from  others  as  well  as  witnessing  your 
own  beliefs  is  an  essential  element  of 
mission  today.  Through  it  men  will 
come  to  know  and  understand  each 
other  — will  come  to  a realization  of 
what  they  have  in  common  and  thus 
be  better  able  to  build  a world  wherein 
all  men  will  approach,  although  from 
different  paths,  the  Father  of  all. 

Because  of  this  particular  dialogue 
many  non-Christians  will  come  to  a 
deeper  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  Christian  view  of  the  meaning 
of  life* 
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PART  111.  SCARBORO  IN  MISSION 


The  Scarboro! 

; 


We  have  finished  a sweeping 
panorama  of  people  in  mission 
today.  It  is  obvious  that  any  program 
that  sets  out  to  prepare  members  for 
such  varied  tasks  must  be  marked  first 
of  all  by  the  same  kind  of  diversity. 
Such  has  increasingly  become  the  case 
with  our  training  program  over  recent 
years.  We  have  moved  from  a single 
course  of  standard  theological  studies 
preparing  for  the  pastoral  ministry  to 
an  ever  widening  number  of  optional 
programs.  We  currently  have  students 
in  the  program  who  are  studying 
journalism,  sociology  and  pre-med  as 
well  as  a number  who  are  enrolled 
full-time  in  theology.  We  see  the  pos- 
sibilities for  such  a diversification  as 
limited  only  by  the  usefulness  of  any 
given  specialty  for  mission  today. 

The  decision  of  the  Society  in  its 
general  meeting  of  1974  to  extend  its 
membership  to  lay  candidates  is  but  a 
logical  application  of  our  recognition 
of  the  diverse  ways  in  which  mission 
should  be  served  today.  It  is  clear  that 
serving  overseas  as  an  ordained  priest  is 
but  one  of  these  possible  forms  of 
mission.  Ordination  is  not  required 
and  may  not  be  particularly  practical 
for  those  engaging  in  other  mission 
tasks.  Thus  the  preparation  for  ordina- 
tion has  become  but  one  of  the 
options  open  to  those  who  enter  our 


training  program. 

One  of  the  pre-occupations  that 
faced  us  in  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  accept  lay  candidates  into 
the  Society  was  the  fear  that  lay 
members  might  end  up  second-class 
citizens  in  a clerically-dominated  j 
group.  We  felt  that,  although  this  was 
a danger,  it  could  be  overcome.  And 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  overcome  it 
since  the  only  option  was  a Church 
continuing  to  be  split  between 
ordained  and  not-ordained.  We  believe 
rather  in  the  possibility  of  a Church 
with  groups  gathered  around  common  J 
tasks  and  life-styles,  incorporating  lay 
and  ordained  members  without  dis- 
tinctions or  barriers.  Surely  the 
ordained  ministry  can  once  again  be- 
come but  one  of  the  gifts  of  a 
Christian  community  where  all  are 
called  to  contribute,  each  in  his  or  her 
own  way.  Thus  our  training  programs  il 
bear  the  mark  of  the  fully  integrated 
Society  to  which  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves. Lay  and  ordination  candidates 
train  together  in  the  same  com- 
munities and  with  no  distinctions 
other  than  the  specializations  for 

, . , r . . i 

which  they  are  preparing  themselves.  ; 

A training  program  of  course  is 
more  than  professional  preparation. 
Scarboro  members  plan  to  work  as 
Christian  missionaries.  The  vision  that  I 
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Training  Program 


binds  them  together  and  animates 
them  is  the  Christian  faith.  Thus  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  process  is  a 
firm  grounding  in  theology  and  mis- 
siology.  Even  for  our  three-year 
volunteers  we  have  opted  for  a training 
period  of  at  least  a year  devoted  to  a 
systematic  reflection  on  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  mission  in  the 
seventies.  We  feel  that  mission  is  far 
too  complex  a reality  today  to  be 
- faced  with  anything  less  than  a year’s 
solid  training. 

For  the  last  two  years,  our  training 
program  has  been  carried  out  in  small 
communal  groups.  We  have  found  this 
a very  favorable  environment  in  which 
; to  foster  a mature  approach  to  human 
> relationships  and  to  community  living. 
Students  live  currently  in  rented 
homes  in  ethnic  urban  areas.  They 
accept  collective  responsibility  for 
household  tasks.  They  not  only 
budget,  pay  bills,  buy  groceries,  cook 
and  clean,  they  are  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  more  important  areas  of 
community  life.  They  have  to  collec- 
tively decide  on  how  they  will 
organize  their  prayer-life  and  group 
reflection.  They  have  to  face  the  task 
of  living  and  working  together  with 
the  creative  responsibility  of  making  it 
all  work.  We  hope  that  this  type  of 
experience  closely  approximates  the 


kind  of  responsibility  that  members 
will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  after- 
wards in  mission  teams  and  com- 
munities. 

The  small  group  model  for  training 
has  also  given  the  Society  an  increased 
geographic  flexibility.  Last  year  when 
we  found  a number  of  candidates  in 
the  Edmonton  area  interested  in  the 
program,  we  were  able  to  base  a 
second  community  there.  We  feel  that 
this  kind  of  mobility  is  still  very  much 
open  to  us.  We  would  be  willing  in  the 
future  to  consider  opening  com- 
munities wherever  there  are  a suf- 
ficient number  of  candidates  and 
where  there  is  a possibility  of  courses 
for  training. 

A month  ago  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Council  for  the 
Society  met  for  three  days  to  assess 
our  training  program.  We  looked  back 
on  a year  and  a half  of  rapid  and 
significant  changes.  We  realized  that 
we  do  not  have  a perfect  ‘system’  and 
that  we  must  work  continuously  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  the  best  that  we  can. 
But  we  were  very  happy  with  what  we 
saw.  We  feel  that  we  have  evolved  in 
the  direction  of  a training  process  that 
can  effectively  serve  modern  mission. 
We  have  a program  of  which  we  are 
proud  and  we  offer  it  confidently  to 
those  interested.* 
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Tom  Walsh 
Barry  Blackburn 


Mission  work  is  expanding  into 
areas  of  international  justice  and 
social  concerns. 

As  Christians  we  share  a common 
tradition  and  participate  in  an  evolving 
and  maturing  Church.  Why  should  we, 
men  and  women  who  have  shared 
with  thousands  of  other  Canadians  an 
education  and  upbringing  during  the 
turbulent  and  often  confusing  sixties 
and  early  seventies  now  decide  to  pur- 
sue our  careers  through  these  new 
mission  areas?  What  makes  us  believe 
that  it  is  here  that  our  meaning  in  life 
can  be  realized?  How  are  we  involved 
in  these  broad  issues? 

Our  concerns  are  as  varied  as  our 
backgrounds.  Being  graduates  of 
forestry,  sociology,  journalism, 
theology,  philosophy  and  business,  our 


initial  aim  is  adjusting  to  a community 
life  in  downtown  Toronto. 

Last  October  six  of  us  and  one 
member  of  the  Education  Team, 
Father  Tim  Ryan,  moved  into  a house 
in  the  Kensington  Market  district. 
Kensington  Market  is  a very  cosmo- 
politan community  of  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  Jewish  and  West  Indian 
Canadians. 

Unity  does  not  mean  conformity. 
Practicing  it  is  forcing  us  to  an  open- 
mindedness  where  we  seek  to  under 
stand  and  learn  from  each  other  in  the 
different  approaches  to  our  Christian 
lives. 

What  then  are  our  common  aspira- 
tions that  bring  us  to  live,  work  and 
share  together?  Despite  the  wealth  of 
Canada,  in  our  simplicity  of  lifestyle 
we  hope  to  show  both  a responsibility 
and  a solidarity  with  our  global 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  demand  for 
social  justice.  With  Scarboro  our 
spiritual  development  involves  a 
deepening  of  our  self-understanding, 
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both  individually  and  as  a community. 
Coming  to  know  Christ  in  ourselves, 
we  participate  in  a daily  liturgy  and 
shared  prayer-reflection. 

Practically  speaking,  mission  for  us 
now  means  living  and  studying  in 
downtown  Toronto.  Living  as  a com- 
munity means  household  chores;  we 
each  take  a turn  cooking  once  a week, 
and  this  also  means  washing  up!  Duty 
rosters  are  non-existent,  but  everyone 
takes  turns  voluntarily  to  wash  the 
dishes  and  keep  the  house  clean.  So  far 
there  haven’t  been  any  ‘palace  coups’. 

Mike  O’Hearn,  a native  of  Toronto, 
has  just  completed  his  degree  in 
theology  anti  has  applied  for  graduate 
work  in  sociology.  Mike  ?s~  a 'Tay 
candidate.  Last  summer  he  attended  a 
pastoral  course  in  Medellin,  Columbia 
where  he  studied  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  theology.  Mike  is  fluent  in 
Spanish  and  two  years  ago  he  attended 
a course  in  which  he  studied  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  culture  for  a 
summer  at  the  Institute  for  Latin 


Barry  and  Clayton  outside  of 
47  Kensington,  the  downtown  home 
of  our  students. 


American  Concern  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Greg  Morrison,  from  Boisdale,  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  will  have  com- 
pleted his  degree  in  theology  this 
s'pring.  This  surnmer  Greg  begins  his 
fwo-year  hiissiOri  orientation  overseas. 
Last  summer  Greg  also  attended  ‘ a 
Spanish  and  culture  course  at  the 
Institute  for  Latin  American  Concern 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  year 
Greg  has  been  involved  in  community 
work  and  prison  chaplaincy. 

Clayton  Lee,  from  Montreal,  has 
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‘Meal  times  are  worth  waiting  for , even  when  we  do  our  own  cooking.  ’ 


just  begun  his  studies  in  theology  after 
receiving  an  honorary  degree  in 
forestry  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
When  he’s  not  developing  pictures  in 
the  basement,  he  is  working  as  a 
volunteer  at  Sancta  Maria,  a house  of 
support  for  girls  with  problems.  Clay- 
ton is  finding  theology  a real  challenge 
to  traditional  attitudes  in  the  Church. 

Thad  Baker,  from  Toronto,  has  also 
just  begun  his  studies  in  theology  after 
graduating  in  marketing  administration 
at  Seneca  College  in  Toronto.  Last 
summer  Thad  worked  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
This  year,  on  Sundays,  he  is  doing 
volunteer  work  with  retarded  children. 
Thad  plans  to  begin  volunteer  work 
with  the  local  Kensington  Community 
Center. 

Barry  Blackburn,  from  Ottawa,  has 
completed  his  degree  in  theology  and 
is  studying  journalism  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto. 
Barry  has  spent  two  years  with 
C.U.S.O.  in  Thailand  and  last  summer 
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he  joined  Greg  in  studying  Spanish  and 
culture  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
sees  mission  today  as  helping  to 
promote  the  growth  of  native 

Churches  and  the  new  Church  struc- 
tures. He  believes  this  requires  an  inter- 
national outlook  for  all  Christians. 

Tom  Walsh,  a lay  person  from 

Brockville,  Ontario,  is  a business 
graduate  from  the  University  of 

Western  Ontario,  who  has  sold  com- 
mercial real  estate  in  Toronto.  Tom 
spent  two  and  a half  years  travelling 
around  the  world  including  a year  in 
Central  and  East  Africa  and  ten 
months  sailing  across  the  South 

Pacific.  Nine  of  Tom’s  past  ten  years 
have  been  spent  away  from  Christia- 
nity after  rejecting  aspects  of  Church 
teaching  as  presented  to  him  in  the 
separate  school.  Tom  feels  that  con- 
temporary theology  offers  radical  per] 


spectives  that  are  congruent  with  the 
search  for  personal  identity  and  mean- 
ing. 

After  completing  his  degree  in 


% 
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theology,  Alan  King,  from  Welland, 
Ontario,  is  now  in  Brazil  beginning  his 
second  year  of  mission  orientation. 
Alan  loves  his  work  of  helping  to  train 
lay  catechists  in  many  small  com- 
munities along  the  Amazon  River. 

Dave  Warren,  from  Peterborough, 
Ontario,  is  beginning  his  two-year 
mission  orientation  in  the  Philippines. 
Last  spring  Dave  completed  his  degree 
in  theology.  Two  years  ago,  he  spent 
the  summer  visiting  our  Society 
members  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Dave  is  also  fluent  in  Spanish. 

Recently  during  a Mass,  while  com- 
menting on  a parable,  a priest 
remarked  that  some  people  move  at 
speed  30,  others  at  50,  while  others 
are  speeding  at  100.  To  be  aware  of 
these  speeds  and  to  appreciate  the  con- 
sequences, he  felt  was  knowing  what 
life  is  all  about.  Living  in  community, 
we  feel  this  to  be  true.  In  listening  to 
each  other  we  learn  how  God  is  work- 
ing differently  within  each  of  us. 

Living  in  community  at  this 


primary  level,  in  Kensington,  we  hope 
will  prepare  us  for  local  involvement 
and  preparation  for  international  con- 
cern. We  feel  keenly  the  great  chal- 
lenge which  diversity  of  lifestyle  and 
new  mission  approaches  mean  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  today.  We  are 
diverse,  but  what  unites  us  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  our  faith  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  who  teaches  us  in 
His  Word.  This  is  a contemporary 
mission  endeavor  requiring  a serious 
belief  in  a divine  purpose  to  our  lives. 
It  has  been  this  faith  which  has 
brought  us  together  and  which  will 
motivate  us  as  we  gain  greater  under- 
standing of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  is 
with  the  help  of  Scarboro  supporters 
in  the  Canadian  Church  that  we 
proceed. 

In  seeking  maturity  and  exercising 
responsibility  our  commitment  is  to 
ourselves  as  we  act  on  what  we  believe. 
There  is  no  facile  rule  book  which 
makes  us  Christians  except  having  our 
hearts  open  to  God.* 
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Scarboro’s  “House  in  the  West 
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goes  West 


It’s  late  afternoon  in  the  inner  city 
area  of  Edmonton  known  as  Boyle 
Street-McAuley.  Kids  are  streaming 
j home  from  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  area.  It’s  more  like  the  end  of  a 
day’s  session  at  the  United  Nations  as 
these  children  come  from  homes  of 
Ukranian,  Italian,  Polish,  Irish, 
English,  Scottish  and  Chinese  parents. 
If  you  listen  closely  enough  you  will 
detect  Spanish  spoken  by  recent 
l arrivals  given  asylum  from  Chile  and 
| oriental  faces  speaking  Korean  or  Viet- 
| namese  recently  arrived  because  of 
[ crises  in  their  lands.  This  is  the  area  of 
:■  the  city  where  every  newcomer  begins 
and  where  some  never  leave.  They  are 
the  elderly  living  in  one-room  flats 
struggling  to  survive  on  their  monthly 
government  allowance,  or  the  Metis 
\ and  other  Canadian  native  peoples 
who  have  given  up  trying  to  adjust  or 
adapt  to  the  white  man’s  city-life  and 
so  sleep  their  days  and  gather  for  com- 
panionship into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
f night. 

On  one  of  the  streets  in  this  area 
in  a two-storied  house  colored,  blue 
and  yellow  with  two  bedrooms  which 
i has  had  six  different  tenants  in  the  last 
year,  a Scarboro  priest  is  laboring  over 
the  stove  to  prepare  a supper  meal  for 
the  two  university  students  who  live 
with  him.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are 
his  nights  to  cook  but  the  meal  he’s 
preparing  is  for  ten  to  twelve  people. 


The  first  to  arrive  are  the  students, 
Larry  Brockman  and  Gary  Smith. 
Soon  following  them  and  gathering  in 
the  small  living  room  waiting  for 
supper  and  getting  caught  up  on  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  are  an 
interesting  cross-section  of  people. 

There  is  the  newly  married  couple,  he 
an  Australian  finishing  his  doctorate  in 
education  administration  and  she  a 
teacher  of  pre-school  children;  Clare,  a 
one-time  Scarboro  seminarian,  married 
now  and  a teacher-counselor  interested 
in  serving  in  a Third  World  country; 
David,  husband  and  father  of  one, 
employed  by  the  Edmonton  Museum 
and  commissioned  to  do  research  and 
be  involved  with  the  different  religious 
and  ethnic  groups  in  the  province  of 
Alberta;  Noreen,  a mother  of  five  and 
an  artist;  Mary,  a one  time  teacher 
with  CUSO,  experience  in  Ghana, 
Africa  and  now  field  worker  in  Alberta 
for  Development  and  Peace;  Bob,  an 
American,  ex-Navy,  studying  to  be  a 
priest  for  Prince  George  diocese  in 
B.C.;  Donna,  in  her  last  year  of  nursing 
and  concerned  about  offering  her 
talent  to  people  of  a developing 
country;  and  a few  others  who  have 
heard  of  the  Scarboro  presence,  the 
gathering  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights,  and  are  concerned  about  their 
particular  mission  in  our  world. 

Following  supper,  over  which  many 
interesting  subjects  were  touched  on 
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by  all,  Fr.  Gallagher  himself  or  a guest 
speaker  gives  a talk  or  some  input  on 
some  dimension  of  Christian  mission 
either  in  relation  to  the  peoples  of  the 
developing  world  or  in  relation  to  the 
Third  World  situations  that  exist  right 
in  our  own  city  or  province  or 
country.  Sometimes  the  talk  and  dis- 
cussion following  deal  with  the 
scriptural  or  theological  basis  for 
mission  or  it  may  deal  with  a critical 
reflection  on  the  type  of  society  we 
live  in  today  and  that  we  export  to 
and  encourage  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  evening  ends  with  a Mass 
dealing  with  a mission  theme. 

You  may  ask,  what  is  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions,  a Society  of  priests 
concerned  about  “foreign  missions”, 
doing  in  Western  Canada  among  the 
inner-city  people  and  meeting  regular- 
ly with  such  a diverse  group  of  lay 
people,  married  and  single?  Actually 
it  goes  back  to  the  summer  months  of 
1974  when  Scarboro ’s  General  Chapter 
determined  that  if  it  was  to  call  itself 
the  Canadian  English-Speaking  mission 
society  and  believed  that  God  calls  to 
“Mission”  not  just  religious,  but  also 
married  and  single  men  and  women, 
we  had  to  be  open  and  encouraging  of 
these  people  to  join  with  us  in  our 
work  of  “mission”  as  we  had  come  to 
see  it  today. 

A number  of  people  in  various  parts 
of  Canada  responded  to  our  invitation 
to  consider  candidacy  with  Scarboro 
as  actual  members  or  as  associate 
members  and  in  Western  Canada  from 
Saskatoon,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  a 
group  of  five  people  asked  to  enter 
into  a formation  program.  Edmonton 
was  chosen  as  it  was  central  and 
because  of  its  educational  facilities  and 
its  Seminary,  as  one  of  the  candidates 


was  considering  priesthood.  The  Boyle 
Street  — McAuley  area  was  chosen  for 
residence  to  keep  us  mindful  of  the 
Third  World  situations  that  exist  in 
our  own  society  but  that  we  are 
seldom  conscious  of.  However,  as  time 
came  for  actually  coming  together  to 
live,  Larry  Brockman  from  Saskatoon 
was  the  only  person  ready  to  live  the 
community  experience.  The  others 
asked  to  have  a private  living  situation 
but  to  meet  regularly  to  pray,  to 
study,  to  reflect  on  mission  and 
mission-related  themes. 

At  present  we  have  two  men 
definitely  desiring  to  be  with  Scarboro 
in  its  missionary  work,  who  are  trying 
to  discern  whether  it  is  to  be  as  priests 
or  as  lay  members  of  the  community. 
They  feel  very  strongly  the  value  of 
the  common  life  we  share,  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  under- 
standing of  our  society  and  of  the 
complexity  of  mission  today  in  our 
world  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
others  who  gather  to  share,  to  discuss 
and  to  learn.  For  the  others,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  under- 
standing of  their  Christian  call  to 
mission,  to  receive  the  support  of 
others  who  are  concerned  about  living 
Christian  involvement  in  our  world, 
and  perhaps  some  of  whom  may 
decide  to  make  a more  definite  com- 
mitment to  the  work  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  with  Scarboro. 

It  was  only  after  much  prayer  and 
discernment  that  Scarboro  ventured 
West;  it  has  been  with  much  prayer 
and  reflection  that  this  struggling  com- 
munity is  where  it  is  now,  and  we 
believe  that  He  who  led  us  here  will 
continue  to  teach  us  and  to  lead  us  in 
an  understanding  of  our  purpose  in  the 
West* 
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THAT  IT  MAY  BE  ONE 
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Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  ^ . 

Address 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
has  been  given  to  me, 
for  he  has  anointed  me. 

He  has  sent  me  to  bring 
the  good  news  to  the  poor, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives 
and  to  the  blind  new  sight, 
to  set  the  downtrodden  free, 
to  proclaim 

the  Lord’s  year  of  favor. 

Lk.  4:18 
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FATHER 

LORNE  EDWARD 

McFarland 

1911-1976 

Qur  Scarboro  Community  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Father  Lome  McFarland,  who  passed  away  in  Scarboro ’s  Centenary 
Hospital  in  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday,  March  10,  1976. 

Born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1911,  Father  McFarland  belonged  to  St. 
Anthony’s  Parish  where  he  attended  primary  school.  For  his  high 
schooling  he  attended  De  LaSalle  College,  Toronto,  after  which  he  went  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  and  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary,  Scarborough. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  September  23,  1934  in  London, 
Ontario  by  the  late  Bishop  John  Thomas  Kidd. 

China  was  the  only  mission  the  young  Scarboro  Society  had  at  the  time 
of  Father  McFarland’s  ordination  and  in  1936  he  began  his  missionary 
work  in  that  great  land  only  to  be  forced  to  leave  in  1943  due  to  the  Pa- 
cific War.  From  1943  he  worked  in  our  Chinese  Mission  in  Victoria  until 
he  was  appointed  to  our  new  mission  in  Japan  where  he  served  for  a time  as 
Regional  Superior.  Returning  to  Canada  in  1955  he  was  attached  to  our 
mission  in  Vancouver  as  Pastor. 

In  1959  during  the  Third  General  Chapter  of  the  Society,  he  was 
elected  Assistant  General.  From  1968  until  his  death  he  held  important 
positions  in  the  administration  of  the  Society. 

On  Saturday,  February  28,  Father  McFarland  was  taken  to  Scar- 
borough Centenary  Hospital  where  he  seemed  to  be  responding  to  treat- 
ment for  his  heart  but  on  Tuesday,  March  9 he  passed  away. 

On  Thursday,  the  remains  were  at  Rosar-Morrison  funeral  home  arid  on 
Friday  night  they  were  taken  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Saturday  morning,  March  13,  at  10:30.  The 
main  celebrant  was  Bishop  Francis  Allen,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto  and 
over  25  priests  concelebrated  with  him.  Father  James  Leonard  spoke  at 
the  funeral  Mass. 

Father  McFarland  was  interred  at  Regina  Clericorum  Cemetary.  May  he 
rest  in  Peace. 

— ■ ' 
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from  the  Editor 

This  month  we  feature  our  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  mission.  Part  of 
the  Windward  Island  chain,  these  Islands  are  situated  off  the  North 
East  coast  of  South  America. 

St.  Vincent  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Christopher  Columbus.  The 
inhabitants  were  Carib  Indians  who  had  come  to  this  Island  at  least  100 
years  before  Columbus  and  had  driven  out  the  male  Arawaks,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  and  took  the  female  Arawaks  as 
wives. 

The  Caribs  were  in  turn  decimated  by  black  African  slaves  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Island  of  Barbados  where  slaves  from  Africa  were 
kept  before  being  transported  on  to  the  New  World.  Intermarriage 
between  the  Carib  women  and  the  runaway  slaves  produced  a 
statuesque  brown  people  known  as  African  Caribs.  With  the  support 
of  the  French  these  Caribs  fought  the  English  with  a ferocity  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  Caribbean  history. 

In  1796  the  British  finally  drove  most  of  the  Caribs  off  the  Island 
and  St.  Vincent  settled  down  to  being  a typical  18th  Century  British 
West  Indian  colony.  Power  on  the  Island  became  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  who  paid  low  wages  to  workers  who  were  in  reality 
treated  as  slaves.  Sugar  was  the  main  crop  but  because  of  natural 
calamities  and  economic  misfortune  the  Island  turned  to  the 
productivity  of  arrowroot,  cocoa  and  bananas.  The  people  today  make 
their  living  from  the  export  of  their  crops  and  from  fishing.  95,000 
people  now  living  on  the  Island  have  adequate  roads,  water  and 
electricity  and  the  Government  has  also  been  active  in  the  promotion 
of  health  and  education.  English  is  the  sole  language  used  and  the 
population  is  entirely  Christian. 

Although  very  close  to  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia’s  history  is  quite 
different.  The  Island  has  a population  of  1 1 5,000  and  we  present  a 
part  secular  — part  religious  history  of  this  Island  in  our  first  article. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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There,  where  there  are  Caribs 

The  first  known  mention  of  St. 
Lucia  is  found  in  a Spanish  document 
of  A-.D.  1511.  In  that  document,  King 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  refers  to  this 
island  as  Sancta  Lucia,  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  his  possessions  in  the  New. 
World,  and  notes  that  it  is  one  of  the 
places  where  Caribs  are  found. 

In  1605  and  1639  some  Britishers 
tried  to  live  alongside  the  Caribs  in  St. 
Lucia,  but  the  Caribs  eventually  drove 
them  out.  In  1657,  after  buying  St. 
Lucia  from  the  French  company  of 
which  he  formed  part,  Governor  du 
Parquet  of  Martinique  sent  over  a 
colony  to  St.  Lucia.  At  its  head  was  a 
Frenchman  who  had  married  a Carib 
woman  and,  while  he  lived,  the  colony 
subsisted  in  peace.  One  may  suppose 
that,  during  these  years  1651-1654, 
the  Catholic  religion  was  introduced 
into  St.  Lucia  by  visiting  missionaries 
from  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 


A 

Short 
History 
of  the 
Church  in 
St.  Lucia 

Charles  Jesse,  F.M.I. 
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After  the  first  French  Governor’s 
death  in  1654,  the  colony  met  with 
much  trouble  from  the  Caribs,  but  the 
colonists  managed  to  stay  on.  Their 
headquarters  were  in  the  Vigie  area,  at 
Le  Carenage,  and  it  is  thought  they 
had  a church  or  a chapel  there.  When  a 
little  army  of  Barbadians  and  Caribs 
attacked  them  in  1664,  some  Church 
vestments  and  furniture  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  invaders.  However,  the 
Barbadian  colony  that  was  started  in 
St.  Lucia  at  that  time  did  not  succeed. 
And  the  French  colonists  got  to  work 
again. 

Catholic  Parishers  are  Established 

By  1749  the  French  were  so  well 
settled  in  St.  Lucia  that  they  divided  it 
up  into  parishes.  That  same  year  saw 
4 parish  priests  at  Le  Carenage,  (later 
>d  Castries),  Gros  Islet,  and  Vieux  Port. 
In  1751  Soufriere  also  had  its  parish 
priest.  After  1763,  when  the  treaty  of 


Paris  (end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War) 
gave  St.  Lucia  to  France,  there  were 
big  developments  in  the  island.  Three 
more  parishes  were  soon  formed;  Anse 
Le  Raye,  Choiseul  and  Laborie.  From 
1770  onwards  Micoud,  Prasbin, 
Dennery  and  Dauphin  became 
ecclesiastical  units. 

At  first,  the  Jesuits  were  in  charge 
of  the  Missions  in  St.  Lucia.  Then  the 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  French 
Secular  Missions  took  over.  In  time, 
when  the  island  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Dominicans  and  Capuchins, 
it  was  the  Prefects  Apostolic  of  these 
Orders  who  were  respectively 
responsible.  Incidentally,  La  Carenage, 
Gros  Islet,  Anse  Le  Raye  and  Soufriere 
eventually  came  to  be  ‘‘Dominican 
parishes,”  Choiseul,  Laberie,  Vieux 
Fort,  Micaud,  Praslin,  Dennery  and 
Dauphin  were  ‘‘Capuchin  parishes.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  the  parishes  of  St.  Lucia  were 
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continuously  staffed  by  resident 
missionaries.  The  staffing  was  a very 
big  problem,  although  the  French 
Crown  was  helpful  in  the  missionary 
field.  Again,  the  churches  were  not  on 
a big  scale,  as  one  may  judge  by  the 
ruins  of  those  at  Dauphin  and  Praslin. 
In  reality,  the  slaves  (the  majority 
of  the  population)  were  baptized  and 
were  entitled  to  religious  instruction, 
Mass  and  the  sacraments  but  whether 
they  could  enjoy  their  privileges,  may 
be  another  question. 


The  Great  Hurricane  and  the 
Great  Revolution. 

In  1720,  on  October  10-11,  a 
frightful  hurricane  devastated  St. 
Lucia.  Houses  and  plantations, 
churches  and  presbyteries  were 
destroyed;  the  church  at  Dauphin  was 
the  only  one  left  standing.  It  meant 
ruin  for  the  island.  Later  on,  the 
French  Crown  tried  to  make  things 
easier  by  amalgamating  some  of  the 
parishes.  But  there  was  strong  objec- 
tion to  this  move  and,  eventually, 
things  were  put  back  to  the  “status 
quo.” 

In  1789,  however,  a hurricane  of 
another  kind  hit  France,  the  Great 
Revolution.  As  St.  Lucia  was  then  a 
French  Colony,  it  was  bound  to  feel 
the  effects  of  that  terrific  upheaval.  It 
did  so,  from  1791  onwards,  and 
religion  had  to  suffer  badly.  Revolu- 
tionary firebrands  stirred  up  trouble 
in  the  Island.  A Governor  sent  out 
from  France  proclaimed  the  end  of 
slavery  in  1794.  Desirable  as  this  was 
in  itself,  emancipation  came  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way;  it 
was  followed  by  plundering  incen- 
diarism, murder  and  a “Reign  of 
Terror.”  Catholicism  was  then  “debased 


and  disregarded”.  By  1789  there  was 
only  one  Parish  Priest  left  in  St.  Lucia. 


During  this  “revolutionary  period” 
St.  Lucia  was  twice  captured  by  the 
British,  in  1794  and  1796.  In  fact, 
the  British  occupied  the  island  up  to 
1802,  when  the  Treaty  of  Amiens 
restored  it  to  France,  after  which  the 
great  Napoleon  tried  to  interfere  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  St.  Lucia.  Soon, 
however,  England  and  France  were  at 
war  again,  and  in  1803  the  British 
recaptured  the  island.  They  held  onto 
it  until  1814,  when  it  was  definitively 
ceded  to  them.  The  religious  situation 
of  St.  Lucia  at  that  turbulent  time 
(from  1791  to  1814)  was  confused. 


Renewal  and  Development 


In  1820,  thanks  to  a request  made 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Holy 
See,  Bishop  James  Buckley  came  out 
to  Trinidad  to  take  charge  of  a vast 
Vicariate  Apostolic  that  included  St. 
Lucia.  It  was  the  dawn  of  better  days, 
but  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
only  three  missionaries  in  St.  Lucia 
from  then  practically  up  to  the  time  of 
Emancipation;  one  at  Castries  with  the 
title  of  Vicar-General,  one  at 
Soufriere,  and  one  at  Vieux  Fort. 

In  1820,  Emancipation  Year,  Bis- 
hop Smith,  Co-adjutor  to  the  above 
named  Vicar-Apostolic,  paid  an 
official  visit  to  St.  Lucia.  He  noted  a 
church  at  Castries  and  five  other 


new 


churches  in  good  repair.  There  were 
then  six  missionaries  in  the  island; 
another  was  needed.  Enthusiasm  for 
the  Catholic  religion  had  been 
witnessed  to  a heartening  extent.  In 
consequence  of  his  visit,  Bishop  Smith 
put  forward  a scheme  for  making  suit- 
able provision  for  the  clergy  from  thej 
general  revenue  of  the  colony. 
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Fr.  Jesse,  histo- 
rian, and  Fr.  Tom 
McQuaid,  SFM, 
pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima 
parish. 


In  1847  some  West  Indian  Sisters 
(Filles  de  Marie)  started  convent 
schools  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Cluny,  who  took  charge  of  the 
foundation  in  1885.  The  year  1854 
saw  a terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
St.  Lucia. 

In  1873,  Abbe  Bautoureau,  parish 
priest  of  Castries,  obtained  the  help  of 
two  F.M.I.  Fathers  (Sons  of  Mary 
Immaculate).  They  were  Father 
Ronard  and  Father  Tapon,  two 
Frenchmen  from  Vendee,  like  himself. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  F.M.I. 
t Fathers  replaced  all  the  secular  priests 
of  the  island.  Father  Tapon  eventually 
became  parish  priest  of  Castries,  and 
remained  so  for  30  years.  A zealous, 
l(  devoted  pastor,  he  built  the  church 
u that  is  now  Castries  Cathedral.  He  was 
also  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
e first  St.  Mary’s  College  and  two  big 
rf  elementary  schools.  As  the  years  went 
,j.  by,  other  F.M.I.  Fathers  carried  out 
0[  important  building  programmes  in  the 
er  way  of  new  churches  and  schools.  In 
|r  such  undertakings,  missionaries  had  the 
HI,  loyal  and  generous  cooperation  of 
jjt  naany  devoted  lay  people. Confraternities, 
J Friendly  Societies  and  Catholic  Action 
Groups  played  an  important  part  in 


parochial  life  in  these  years  of  renewal 
and  consolidation  and  still  do. 

In  1947  the  Presentation  Brothers 
of  Cork  took  over  St.  Mary’s  College. 
They  moved  it  to  new  premises  at 
Vigie  in  1952-53.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Cluny  also  moved  to  new 
premises  at  “Cedars”,  after  their 
institution  in  Castries  was  burnt  down 
in  1959.  Two  other  religious  Congrega- 
tions came  to  work  in  St.  Lucia  about 
that  time  ...  the  Corpus  Christi 
Carmelites  in  1956,  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Sorrowful  Mother  in  1961.  Some 
time  after,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  came 
into  the  pastoral  field  by  taking  charge 
of  the  La  Clery  Parish,  and  Father 
Justin  Barthelmy  was  ordained  as  the 
first  diocesan  priest. 

Bishop  Patrick  Webster,  the  Co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  Grenada  and  a 
native  of  St.  Lucia  was  chosen  in  1974 
to  be  Bishop  of  St.  Lucia  and  Rome 
raised  the  diocese  to  the  rank  of 
Archdiocese  — with  Grenada, 
Dominica  and  Antigua  as  suffragan 
diocese.  There  are  now  over  21 
parishes  and  more  parochial  develop- 
ment is  planned.  A local  clergy  is 
developing  along  with  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  laity.* 
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Catholic 

Education 

in 

Saint  Vincent 

Brother  Robert, 
Christian  Brothers. 


I 


Denominational  schools  in  St. 
Vincent  receive  assistance  from 
the  Vincentian  government.  In  the 
primary  schools  all  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  government  and  other  help  is  also 
afforded.  The  Anglicans  and  Method- 
ists have  a fairly  large  number  of  these, 
but  the  Catholics  have  only  two,  one 
associated  with  St.  Mary’s  in  Kings- 
town and  the  other  at  Colonarie.  The 
latter  has  a lay  head  teacher.  These 
primary  schools  accept  pupils  from 
any  of  the  many  religious  sects  on  the 
Island.  Primary  education  is  free. 

At  the  secondary  level  there  is  the 
Boys  Grammar  School  and  the  Girls 
High  School.  Both  of  these  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  In  the 


smaller  towns  there  are  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  junior  high  schools. 
Most  of  these  have  been  built  with 
some  form  of  external  aid,  and  they 
are  supported  by  the  government. 

At  the  secondary  level  there  are 
also  government-assisted  schools, 
which  are  run  by  the  Anglicans, 
Methodists,  Catholics  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventists.  These  schools  are  built  and 
maintained  by  the  denomination  con- 
cerned. The  government  pays  the 
salaries  of  five  teachers,  two  of  whom 
may  be  graduates.  In  the  case  of  the 
Catholics  three  such  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  members  of  religious  con- 
gregations, namely,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Cluny  and  the  Brothers  of 
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Brother  Robert  pioneered  in  the  development  of  the  school. 


the  Christian  Schools.  The  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  direct  two  such  schools, 
one  at  Kingstown  and  the  other  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  latter  was  built  in 
1971-72  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Father  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM.  It  is 
ideally  situated,  well  equipped  and 
excellently  constructed.  In  contrast  to 
the  two  schools  in  Kingston,  this  one 
blossomed  overnight  as  it  were. 

St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Martin’s  had 
more  humble  beginnings,  and  progress 
was  slow.  Four  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
arrived  in  St.  Vincent  in  December 

1940.  They  began  teaching  in  St. 
Mary’s  Primary  School  in  January 

1941.  Mr.  Compton  was  the  head 
teacher  at  the  time.  Later  on,  the 


Sisters  took  over  the  direction  of  St. 
Mary’s  and  they  have  continued  to 
direct  it  to  the  present  day.  In  1947 
they  opened  a preparatory  school,  St. 
Joseph’s,  on  Back  Street.  This  school 
became  a secondary  school  in  1956, 
and  the  girls  sat  for  the  General 
Certificate  of  Education  examinations 
in  1960.  An  impressive  extension  was 
added  in  1962,  and  the  registration  in- 
creased accordingly.  Apart  from  its 
academic  endeavours,  St.  Joseph’s  has 
made  a very  definite  contribution  to 
the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
Island.  Both  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Joseph’s  have  had  outstanding  success 
in  musical  competitions,  and  other 
activities,  such  as  the  Girl  Guides, 
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public  speaking  and  charitable  works. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  began 
serious  catechetical  work  in  1958, 
which  extended  their  influence 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  classrooms. 
In  those  days  the  teaching  of  cate- 
chetics  was  in  favour,  and  when  the 
Brothers  arrived,  they  continued  their 
tradition  of  teaching  religion  every 
day.  This  proved  to  be  a frustrating 
experience,  and  I don’t  think  that  any 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  coming  once  a 
week  found  it  any  more  rewarding. 

St.  Martin’s  was  opened  by  Bishop 
Justin  Field  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Burgess.  I think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  he  was  more  concerned 
about  the  average  boy  than  about  the 
academically  inclined.  When  you  con- 
sider the  physical  conditions  under 
which  he  worked  and  his  limited  staff, 
you  might  say  that  this  policy  may 
have  been  dictated  more  by  necessity 


than  by  choice.  Father  Baun  suc- 
ceeded Father  Burgess,  and  he 
experienced  similar  difficulties  with 
the  staffing  of  the  school. 

Bishop  Field  had  been  looking  for  a 
religious  congregation  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  school.  His 
wishes  were  acceded  to  in  May  1965, 
and  four  Brothers  came  to  St.  Vincent 
in  August  of  that  year.  It  was  a rather 
discouraging  experience.  The  building 
and  the  student  body  hardly  fitted 
into  their  notions  of  a secondary 
school.  Except  in  the  case  of  three  or 
four  pupils  it  was  only  after  five  years 
that  a number  of  pupils  could  sit  for 
the  General  Certificate  of  Education 
examinations.  Since  then  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  has  been  passing, 
especially  in  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics. 

In  1971,  a new  St.  Martin’s  was 


Fr.  Hugh  MacDougal/,  SFM,  stands  outside  the  school  he  helped  build  in 
Mesopotamia. 
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built  with  adequate  facilities.  This  was 
possible  because  of  the  assistance 
received  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  Brothers  and  their  friends. 
During  the  past  years  there  were  six 
Brothers  teaching  in  the  school,  and 
they  were  supported  by  their  confreres 
in  Canada.  Nine  lay  men  complete  the 
staff.  Conditions  have  improved,  but 
they  are  far  from  ideal. 

At  present  the  educational  needs  of 
St.  Vincent  are  being  studied  by  a 
committee  under  the  aegis  of  Bishop 
Anthony  Dickson.  The  committee 
feels  that  there  is  a crisis  in  education. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
retraining  of  personnel  and  radical 
alteration  in  the  curriculum  will  prove 
to  be  a panacea.  They  argue  that  we 
must  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
It  would  seem  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  are  not  clear  to  the  people 
themselves.  It  will  therefore  be  a slow 
; process  of  educating  the  people,  and 
I by  the  time  that  is  accomplished  there 
I may  be  another  crisis.  However  this 
! committee  has  just  begun  to  function, 
and  its  findings  may  be  far-reaching. 

There  is  a third  religious  congrega- 
tion working  on  the  Island  in  the  field 
of  education.  Locally  they  are  called 
the  Carmelites.  They  came  to  St. 
Vincent  at  the  request  of  Father 
Edward  Moriarity.  Two  dynamic  and 
exceptionally  competent  Sisters, 
namely,  Sisters  Teresa  Winefride  and 
Mary  Jude,  arrived  from  Guyana  on 
January  8,  1961.  In  a sense  this  group 
was  rather  fortunate  inasmuch  as  they 
| settled  in  Layou,  about  six  miles  from 
the  capital. 

> Moreover  they  assumed  no  responsi- 
bility for  a particular  institution,  but 
rather  they  engaged  in  a more  diversi- 
fied apostolate.  In  the  beginning  their 
work  was  to  assist  the  pastor  in 


spreading  the  good  news  and  in 
instructing  candidates  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  This  was  particularly  chal- 
lenging as  prior  to  this  time  there  had 
been  no  resident  priest  in  this  area  and 
Sisters  had  never  lived  in  this  area. 

Like  most  missionary  foundations 
the  Carmelites  experience  financial 
problems.  Their  motherhouse  in 
Trinidad  supported  them  for  the  first 
couple  of  years.  However  this  was  not 
practical,  and  a solution  had  to  be 
found  or  they  would  be  recalled  to 
Trinidad.  A solution  was  found  by  a 
man  whom  the  Sisters  refer  to  as  good 
old  Father  Leo  Curtin.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Holy 
Childhood  Association,  which  has  been 
coming  ever  since,  and  it  has  been  a 
big  help  in  financing  their  work. 

The  Carmelite  Sisters  have  pro- 
gressed over  the  years  and  they  have 
extended  their  work  to  the  northern 
outpost,  Georgetown.  Here  they 
manage  a Day  Nursery  and  an  Infant 
Hospital.  These  projects  are  the  result 
of  the  organizing  ability  of  Father 
Roland  Roberts,  and  will  be  featured 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

I mentioned  earlier  that  these 
Sisters  had  a diversified  apostolate. 
They  go  wherever  the  need  arises 
provided  it  is  within  their  competence. 
They  have  a qualified  teacher  in  one  of 
the  government  primary  schools,  a 
full-time  catechist,  asocial  worker  and 
one  part-time  commercial  teacher  in 
one  of  the  government-assisted 
secondary  schools. 

Shortly  before  this  article  appears, 
Layou  will  have  lost  to  Trinidad  one 
of  its  most  devoted  and  generous 
Sisters  in  the  person  of  Sister 
Carmensita.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
Layou  will  remember  her  for  her  kind- 
ness and  good  humour.  • 
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Parish 

»uncil$ 

i limit 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFIV1 


It  is  well  past  eleven  o’clock  as  I put 
the  finishing  touches  to  this  article 
and  my  mind  is  still  flowing  with  the 
items  of  business  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  evening  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  our  parish  council.  Al- 
though our  parish  council  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago,  having 
to  deal  with  a parent  body  such  as  a 
parish  council  is  still  very  much  a 
novelty  for  me.  I guess  I had  become 
too  familiar  with  the  freedom  of 
action  that  we  priests  took  so  much 
for  granted  in  the  pre-Vatican  church. 

For  one  reason  or  another  it  took 
the  Vincentian  church  a long  time  to 
get  around  to  organizing  parish 
councils.  Finally  in  1972  we  began  to 
organize  a number  of  study  groups  in 
different  sections  of  our  parishes  and 
after  a lot  of  discussion  and  reflection, 
constitutions  were  drawn  up,  officers 
elected  and  a new  era  had  begun. 

Our  parishes  are  not  especially  large 
ones  in  St.  Vincent  but  we  always 


seem  to  have  more  business  on  the  b 
agenda  for  our  council  meetings  than  ji 
we  can  comfortably  deal  with.  Our 
meeting  this  evening  lasted  for  a full 
four  hours.  This  is  really  too  long  but  j 
the  members  are  all  people  with  many 
commitments  and  they  try  to  avoid  ; 
meeting  more  than  once  per  month.  ,| 
So  far,  my  experience  in  dealing  jj 
with  parish  councils  has  been  a very  j 
favourable  one.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  days  of  snap  decisions  and  quick  [ 
action  are  over,  our  parish  is  much  I 
more  of  a community  now  and,  after 
all,  this  is  what  parish  life  is  all  about.  1 
Priests  and  parishioners  have  become  |j 
much  better  acquainted  with  one  * 
another;  this  follows  naturally  since  i 
we  have  to  spend  much  more  time  | 
together.  We  have  our  tensions  also  j: 
but  they  have  proved  to  be  healthy  ( 
since  areas  of  discontent  are  uncovered  ji 
and  remedies  applied.  I am  personally  || 
amazed  at  the  way  this  increased  in-  j 
teraction  has  given  me  a new  apprecia-  . 

j 
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tion  for  council  members  that  I have 
known  for  years.  I have  to  admire  the 
generosity  of  one  member,  the  interest 
of  another  and  the  gentle  tactfulness 
of  a third,  and  I often  marvel  to  my- 
self at  the  fact  that  I could  have 
known  these  same  individuals  for  so 
many  years  and  have  been  so  very 
blind  to  these  wonderful  qualities. 

People  in  the  parish  tell  me  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  have 
begun  to  understand  how  our  parish 
operates.  The  mystery  of  parish 
finances  has  been  swept  away.  Our 
parishioners  have  begun  to  understand 
how  much  it  takes  to  maintain  parish 
buildings  and  to  cover  church 
expenses.  They  understand  better  too 
just  how  much  the  church  in  St. 
Vincent  depends  upon  financial  help 
from  its  sister  church  in  Canada  and 
being  self-respecting  people,  they  are 
determined  to  correct  this  situation 
just  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

Truly  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have 


inspired  this  new  concept  of  church 
and  local  responsibility,  because  the 
old  system  of  a vertical  exercise  of 
authority  certainly  presented  great 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  local 
churches. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  our 
parish  community  has  had  to  face  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  radical 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
liturgy.  While  it  is  true  that  we  priests 
have  failed  by  not  preparing  our 
people  properly  yet  I think  that  it  is 
generally  true  to  say  that  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  changes  were 
occurring  was  disconcerting  for  the 
clergy  too.  Frequently  the  priests  and 
some  of  the  laity  would  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  latest  innovation 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  it 
appeared  to  be  change  for  the  sake  of 
change  and  many  people  were  upset. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  old 
parish  traditions  such  as  the  customs 
connected  with  first  communion  and 


The  Parish  Council  executive. 
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confirmation,  the  re-decoration  of  our 
churches,  the  length  of  the  parish 
procession,  etc.  Personally  I must  con- 
fess that  I tried  very  hard  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
celebration  in  the  parish  where  I am 
living  and  I almost  succeeded.  How- 
ever it  took  the  parish  council  to  really 
understand  and  interpret  the  felt  needs 
of  our  parishioners.  I now  understand 
that  I was  wrong  in  the  direction  that  I 
was  trying  to  give  to  our  celebration  of 
this  feast  but  it  took  our  parish 
council  a long  time  to  convince  me 
that  I was. 

Until  our  parish  council  was 
founded  the  decision  of  when  and  how 
to  implement  change  was  made  by  the 
expatriate  priests,  but  now  the  Council 
has  to  consent  to  any  changes  that  are 
proposed.  This  means  that  the 
members  have  to  be  convinced  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
proposals  that  are  being  made,  the 


Most  Rev.  A.  H.  Dick- 
son (center)  Bishop  of 
Bridgetown- Kingsto  wn, 
sits  in  on  a Parish 
Council  meeting. 


mood  of  our  parishioners  has  to  be 
assessed  and  our  liturgical  committee 
has  to  study  the  matter  carefully  and  j 
make  its  recommendations.  For  these 
reasons  the  rate  of  change  in  our 
parish  has  slowed  down  considerably 
and  important  changes  are  only  made 
after  suitable  periods  of  study  an 
consideration. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  con- 
sidering introducing  new  forms  of  min 
istry  into  our  Christian  communities 
and  this  means  that  even  more  radical 
innovations  lie  ahead,  but  we  now 
understand  better  than  ever  before 
that  these  changes  cannot  take  place 
all  at  once;  it  is  all  part  of  a necessary 
process  of  growth;  innovations  that 
were  unthinkable  one  year  ago  become 
acceptable  today  as  our  Vincentian 
people  acquire  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  type  of  church  that  will  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  Catholic  community 
in  this  new  and  evolving  State.* 
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WHERE  DOES  FREEDOM  LIE? 


A 15-minute  audio  visual  presentation. 
Vincentians,  including  Church  people  together 
with  Canadian  missionaries  reflect  on  the 
problems  of  cultural  development. 


Available  Mission  Information  Dept.  Purchase 

Rent  $3.00  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  Price 

per  week  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  $50.00 


A panoramic  view  of  Kingstown, 
St.  Vincent’s  Capital 
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Hon 


(it.  to  rt.)  His  Excellency,  Sir  Rupert  John,  Governor, 
Fr.  Roberts  and  Bishop  A.  H.  Dickson. 


On  November  1st,  the  St.  Vincent 
Children’s  Welfare  Committee 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  contribution 
that  one  of  our  Society’s  senior 
priests,  Father  Roland  Roberts,  has 
made  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
needy  children  in  St.  Vincent,  W.l. 

The  Governor  of  St.  Vincent,  Sir 
Rupert  John,  presided  over  the  testi- 
monial dinner  that  was  held  at  Govern- 
ment House  in  Father  Roberts’  honour 
and  it  was  attended  by  the  Acting  Pre- 
mier, The  Hon.  Hudson  Tannis,  His 
Excellency  Bishop  A.  H.  Dickson, 
Bishop  of  Bridgetown-Kingstown  as 
well  as  His  Lordship,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C. 
Woodroffe,  Anglican  Bishop  of  The 
Windward  Islands,  and  other  Ministers 
of  Government  and  dignitaries. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Father 
Roberts,  the  Governor  quoted  the 
words  of  the  late  Senator  Kennedy: 
“Some  men  see  and  wonder  why, 
other  men  see  and  wonder,  why  not?” 


He  went  on  to  say  that  when 
Father  Roberts  first  arrived  in  St. 
Vincent,  in  July,  1962,  he  was  moved,1 
by  the  malnutrition  and  condition  of 
gastroentritis  that  he  saw  in  many  of 
the  children,  to  open  a child  welfare 
centre  in  Georgetown.  This  centre 
opened  with  twenty  children  and  it 
now  caters  to  the  needs  of  ninety  chil-  ! 
dren  every  day. 

In  1968,  Father  Roberts  went  fur-  j 
ther  and  opened  a 12-bed  infant  hospi- 
tal on  the  same  compound  as  the  wel-  j 
fare  centre  and  in  the  ensuing  period 
these  two  institutions  have  catered  to  j 
the  needs  of  380  Vincentian  children. 

Sir  Rupert  said  that  Father  Roberts  i | 
was  one  of  the  first  people  with  whom  i 
he  spoke  when  he  was  first  considering 
organizing  the  St.  Vincent  Children’s  I 
Welfare  Committee  and  that  the  en- 
couragement he  received  from  Father 
Roberts  at  that  time  was  largely  instru-  j 
mental  in  moving  him  to  found  this 
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Father  Roberts  with  one  of  the  children  at  the  Infant 
Hospital. 


organization.  “From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  Committee,”  the 
i Governor  said,  “I  have  always  been 
able  to  rely  upon  Father  Roberts’  co- 
operation and  support;  Father  Roberts 
thinks  nothing  of  driving  the  whole 
i length  of  the  Island  to  attend  every 
I Committee  meeting,”  and  Sir  Rupert 
I said,  “This  spirit  of  dedication  and  co- 
| operation  on  the  part  of  an  expatriate 
deserves  our  public  recognition.” 

After  the  banquet,  Miss  Jean 
! Duncan  and  Miss  Monica  Fluggins 
i made  a presentation  to  Father  Roberts 
| on  behalf  of  the  Children’s  Welfare 
j Committee.  Father  Roberts  then 
thanked  the  Governor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  so  kindly 
singling  him  out  for  special  recognition 
when  all  of  the  members  work  so  hard. 

A native  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  Father 
| Roberts  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
I Murray,  C.S.S.R.  on  September  23, 

| 1933  and  he  was  the  first  member  of 


the  Scarboro  Fathers  to  come  from 
Western  Canada. 

A son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Roberts,  he  has  one  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Murray  living  in  Vancouver. 

Father  Roberts  was  appointed  to 
China  after  ordination  but  was  forced 
to  remain  in  Canada  due  to  ill  health 
and  in  1935  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chinese  Mission  in  Vancouver.  Fie  sub- 
sequently served  as  National  Director 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  Office  for 
Canada,  where  he  was  able  to  develop 
an  interest  in  needy  children  from  his 
early  days  in  the  priesthood.  He  also 
served  as  a member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and  as 
Director  of  their  Promotion  Depart- 
ment for  many  years.  Finally,  at  the 
age  of  57,  Fr.  Roberts  received  a mis- 
sion appointment  to  St.  Vincent. 

We  congratulate  Father  Rollie  and 
we  wish  him  many  more  fruitful  years 
of  missionary  work.* 
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Concern  for  God! 


If  you’re  taking  a tour  of  the  North 
Windward  side  of  St.  Vincent,  you’ll 
pass  through  Georgetown,  once  the 
centre  of  a flourishing  sugar  industry, 
and  still  known  as  “St.  Vincent’s 
second  town.”  Your  tour  conductor 
may  tell  you  of  Georgetown’s  glorious 
past  — the  100  per  cent  employment!; 
the  “million-dollars-a-year”  that 
flowed  through  it’s  local  shops!  He’ll 
tell  you  that  in  1962  the  sugar  bonan- 
za collapsed  and  with  it  Georgetown’s 
prosperity.  Money  ceased  to  flow 
through  the  shops;  the  100  per  cent 
employment  became  a 100  per  cent 
unemployment.  First  hunger  and  then, 
for  many,  starvation  dominated 
Georgetown  and  its  environs.  Malnu- 
trition raised  its  ugly  head.  The  death 
rate  among  infants  and  younger  chil- 
dren reached  the  incredible  high  of  65 
per  cent  of  one  thousand  live  births. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  gave 
birth  to  St.  Benedict’s  Day  Nursery  in 


the  Fall  of  1963,  and  to  the  opening 
of  St.  Benedict’s  Infant  Hospital  in 
1968. 

Today,  St.  Benedict’s  Day  Nursery 
cares  for  100  children  daily  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday.  Their  ages  range  from 
six  months  to  five  years.  The  Infant 
Hospital  cares  for  a daily  average  of 
ten  bed-patients  and  a large  number  of 
out-patients,  all  children. 

Is  the  program  achieving  its  pur- 
pose? Statistics  show  that  it  is.  The  j 
high  death  rate  of  twelve  years  ago  is  J 
now  reduced  to  12  per  cent.  It’s  gener-  II 
ally  acknowledged  that  St.  Benedict’s  f 
has  made  a major  contribution  in  j 
effecting  this  reduction. 

Today,  both  institutions  are  admin-  j 
istered  by  the  Corpus  Christi  Carmelite  |-; 
Sisters  from  Trinidad.  They  are  ably  j 
assisted  by  a trained  staff  of  local  !| 
young  women.  Some  of  the  “aside”  | 
benefits  to  the  community  are  the  | 
steady  employment  given  to  the  J 


St.  Benedict's  Day  Nursery  (It.)  Infant  Hospital  (rt.) 
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Little  People” 


Roland 

Roberts, 

SFM 


eighteen  members  of  the  lay  staff,  and 
the  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  young 
mothers  to  seek  work  for  the  support 
of  their  families. 

The  nursery  and  the  infant  hospital 
are  supported  mainly  by  a yearly  grant 
from  the  Holy  Childhood  Association, 
contributions  from  interested  groups 


of  Canadian  professional  and  business 
men  and  women,  and  from  “sponsor- 
ships.” Sponsors  are  persons  who 
“support”  a child  in  the  nursery,  or 
“support”  a crib  in  the  infant  hospital. 
Five  dollars  a month  supports  a child 
in  the  nursery;  and  ten  dollars  a month 
supports  a crib  in  the  hospital.* 
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Infant  Hospital  — Ebenzer 
Peters  2 weeks  after 
admission. 


Infant  Hospital  — Ebenzer 
Peters  3 months  after 
admission. 
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Infant  Hospital  — Ebenzer  Peters  (rt.)  with  another  patient  the  day  he  was 
discharged  from  hospital. 

Princess  Margaret  (receiving  flowers)  visits  St.  Benedict’s  Day  Nursery  and  Infant 
Hospital.  To  the  left  of  the  Princess  is  His  Excellency,  Sir  Rupert  John,  Governor 
of  St.  Vincent. 


ST.  MICHAELS 
BEQUIA 


Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan,  SFM,  of  St. 

John’s,  Newfoundland  is  pastor  of 
St.  Michael’s  Parish  on  the  Island  of 
Bequia.  A veteran  missionary,  having 
served  in  China  and  as  a Chaplain 


Fr.  Hugh,  with  St.  Michael’s  Church  in 
the  background. 

during  the  War  with  the  Canadian 
Navy,  Fr.  McGettigan  went  to  St. 
Vincent  mission  in  1964. 

Since  arriving  on  the  Island,  Fr. 
Hugh,  with  the  help  of  his  small  con- 
gregation, has  renovated  the  church 
and  built  a new  rectory. 

Seven  miles  of  beautiful  but  at 
times  treacherous  ocean  separate 
Bequia  from  St.  Vincent,  which  exer- 
cises civil  jurisdiction  over  this  tiny 
Island.  Most  of  the  islanders  make  a 
living  by  fishing,  although  in  recent 
times  the  Island  has  become  a center  j 
for  tourism. 

The  trouble  with  tourism  is  that 
the  local  people  benefit  very  little 
from  the  use  of  their  Island.  They 
receive  low  wages  and  most  of  the  j 
profits  go  to  the  industry  owners  who 
are  not  locals  and  whose  interest  in  the 
Island  and  its  people  does  not  go 
beyond  the  dollars  and  cents  profit-, 
they  can  get  out  of  it.» 


Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan, 
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Fr.  Cliff  is  pastor. 


LAYOU 
ST.  VINCENT 


Fr.  Cliff  Murphy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  came  to  St. 

! Vincent  in  1973  to  work  with  the 
; Scarboro  Fathers.  With  the  help  of  the 
I Carmelite  Sisters  from  Trinidad.  Fr. 

I Murphy  manages  the  extensive  parish 
| of  Layou  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island. 

The  rectory  and  church  pictured 
here  face  the  Caribbean  and  so  Fr. 

I Murphy,  besides  his  pastoral  duties, 
I has  the  task  of  entertaining  many  visi- 
tors from  around  the  world  who  come 
! to  relax  on  the  sandy  beaches  a stone’s 
throw  from  his  front  door. 

Although  the  congregation  is  small 
Fr.  Cliff  and  the  Sisters  involve  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  the  community, 
making  them  well  known  to  all  of  the 
people  of  Layou.* 


Editor's  Note:  Scar  boro's  involvement 
with  St.  Vincent  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  Fr.  Ambrose 
MacKinnon,  who  after  spending  12 
years  on  that  Island  recently  moved  to 
the  Bahamas  where,  besides  being  the 
Regional  Superior,  he  is  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  More  Parish  in  Nassau.  Also, 
Fr.  Vince  Butler,  SFM,  presently  at 
home  in  Canada,  has  spent  seven  years 
serving  the  Vincentian  people. 
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The  Cur  sillo 


Movement  in 
St.  Vincent 

Russ  Sampson,  SFM 


As  you  and  I walkthrough  the  pages 
of  our  life,  we  do  not  know  what 
is  awaiting  us  at  the  next  stage.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  life  there  is 
demand  on  us  to  have  a greater  trust  in 
God. 

This  article  on  the  Cursillo  Move- 
ment is  to  show  that  God  in  his  wis- 
dom does  provide  for  his  people 
throughout  this  vast  universe. 

About  five  years  ago  a new  diocese 
was  formed  in  this  region  consisting  of 
two  neighbouring  islands  — Barbados 
and  St.  Vincent.  The  newly  appointed 
Bishop,  Anthony  Dickson  was  very 
much  concerned  about  giving  strong 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  newly 
formed  diocese. 

Having,  no  doubt,  prayed  a great 
deal,  and  after  consulting  the  clergy, 
he  decided  to  promote  three  means 
that  would  help  stimulate  renewal  in 
keeping  with  the  recommendation  of 
Vatican  Council  II.  The  three  means 
for  renewal  our  bishop  suggested: 


1 . Better  World  retreats 

2.  Parish  Councils 

3.  Cursillo  Movement 

Now,  you  might  ask,  why  did  he 
recommend  these  three  particular 
means  for  renewal  in  this  diocese? 
Having  seen  the  shortage  of  priests, 
and  the  remote  possibility  of  priests 
coming  here  in  the  future,  he  felt  that 
the  laity  must  begin  to  play  a major 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  St. 
Vincent.  Bishop  Dickson  wanted  to 
remind  the  people  that  they  are  the 
Church  and  by  their  baptism  have  a 
responsibility  to  spread  the  Kingdom 
of  God  here  in  the  world. 

Together  with  the  Parish  Councils, 
Better  World  Retreat  Movement  and 
the  Cursillo  there  has  been  added  just 
recently  an  interest  in  the  Charismatic 
Renewal.  Early  evidence  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  not  in  conflict  with 
one  another  but,  instead,  complement 
one  another. 

In  attempting  to  write  this  article 
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about  the  cursillo  in  St.  Vincent,  do 
not  think  that  we  have  been  without 
problems.  But,  I must  admit,  that  any 
problems  that  have  come  our  way  have 
been  opportunities  for  us  to  grow  and 
mature  as  Christians. 

The  Cursillo  Movement  began  many 
years  ago  in  Spain  and  it  emerged  to 
tackle  needs  that  had  arisen  in  the 
Spanish  Church.  Cursillo  means  a short 
course  in  Christianity  and  is  a concen- 
trated 3-day  retreat. 

Any  dealings  with  the  Cursillo 
Movement  in  St.  Vincent  would  be 
incomplete  if  the  Guyanese  Church 
did  not  get  honorable  mention.  The 
24-member  team  of  both  men  and 
women  who  came  here  in  1972  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  our  people  and 
there  are  many  interesting  stories, 
both  humorous  and  serious,  that  we 
have  no  time  to  recount  here.  The 
Guyanese  spirit  of  generosity  and  ser- 
vice will  long  be  remembered.  The 
very  fact  that  they  would  undertake, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  come  to  one 
of  their  neighbouring  Caribbean 
Islands,  a much  smaller  Island  at  that, 
showed  that  they  saw  the  Church  ex- 
tending beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  country.  Their  example  was  a 
model  for  us  to  imitate  in  the  future. 

Since  1972  we  have  had  several 
cursillos  here  in  St.  Vincent  and  once 
journeyed  to  the  other  part  of  our  dio- 
cese, Barbados,  to  form  a combined 
team  and  conduct  a retreat  there. 

This  year  we  are  in  the  process  of 
planning  for  a men’s  cursillo,  August 
21,  and  a women’s  on  August  28.  At 
that  cursillo  we  will  have  candidates 
from  all  of  our  parishes  including  Fr. 
McGettigan’s  parish  in  Bequia  and 
Grenadines.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
some  candidates  from  Barbados  and 


five  from  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada  re- 
spectively. To  date,  in  St.  Vincent 
alone,  we  have  almost  80  people  who 
have  made  the  cursillo  and  that  num- 
ber will  be  increased  come  August. 

Being  a lay  movement,  much  of  the 
inspiration  and  zeal  has  come  from  the 
laity  themselves.  Mr.  Charles  Best,  a 
member  of  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts’  parish 
in  Bellevue,  has  been  the  lay  director 
of  the  movement  since  its  beginning 
and  works  together  with  a capable  cen- 
tral committee. 

We  might  ask  what  has  the  cursillo 
done  for  the  people  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Church  in  general?  In  attempting 
to  answer  this  question  keep  in  mind 
that  this  article  will  by  no  means  ex- 
haust all  the  possible  effects. 

Effects 

• Initially,  the  Cursillo  Movement 
was  intended  to  help  develop  lay 
leaders  in  various  communities. 
That  has  certainly  been  the 
Bishop’s  purpose  for  encouraging 
the  movement  in  this  diocese.  Gen- 
erally, we  could  say  that  the  laity 
have  taken  more  of  the  responsi- 
bilities in  parish  life  and  the  clergy 
should  encourage  more  lay  partici- 
pation. In  this  area,  a tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  many  priests  that 
have  worked  in  St.  Vincent  to  help 
mould  a Christian  people. 

• The  3-day  retreat  has  enkindled 
in  many  of  us,  both  laity  and 
clergy,  a greater  need  for  conver- 
sion and  a greater  commitment  and 
dedication  in  our  lives.  So  the  cur- 
sillo can  be  a continual  reminder  of 
our  need  to  change  for  the  best. 

• From  my  limited  experience  the 
3-day  retreat  embodies  and  indi- 
cates what  a Christian  community 
should  be  like.  It  is  the  closest  to 
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the  ideal  Christian  living  that  I have 
experienced  in  my  life.  The  com- 
munity, for  three  days,  prays, 
works,  studies  and  serves  their 
brother  and  sister  in  a true  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  service. 

• The  Cursillo  Movement  has  made 
people  realize  that  laity,  as  well  as 
priests,  sisters,  and  brothers  have  a 
need  for  a form  of  spirituality  that 
is  workable  in  their  life,  this  being 
necessary  for  perseverance  in  the 
Christian  life.  New  literature, books 
on  prayer,  etc.  has  helped  in  this 
area.  In  summary,  the  cursillo  has 
reminded  us  of  the  need  to  pray 
more. 

• One  of  the  main  recommenda- 
tions that  came  from  a workshop 
held  in  1974  in  St.  Vincent  was 
that  we  as  Catholics  must  do  more 
study  and  have  a better  under- 
standing of  our  faith. 


• If  the  cursillo  had  done  nothing, 
many  of  us  would  have  to  admit 
that  it  has  broadened  our  horizons. 
It  has  helped  us  to  realize  that  the 
entire  Church  is  not  present  in  our 
diocese  but  that  we  constitute  the 
Church  on  a local  level.  People  have 
gradually  become  more  aware  of 
the  Church  in  other  parishes,  dio- 
ceses and  the  world  in  general. 
Cursillo  has  helped  us  to  get  to 
know  one  another.  It  has  helped 
people  from  different  parishes  on 
the  Island  to  realize  that  our  needs 
are  similar  and  the  cursillo  tries  to 
put  to  better  use  the  talent  we 
have. 

We  praise  and  thank  God  today  for 
all  Vincentians,  who  are  basically 
prayerful  people.  May  they  teach  us  as 
Canadians  and  may  we  be  open  to  the 
way  the  Holy  Spirit  has  moved  in  their 
lives.* 
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Fr.  Harcourt  Blackett 
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First 

Native  Priest 
for  Diocese 
of  Barbados 
St.  Vincent 

I 


The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  had  a 
very  special  significance  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Bridgetown-Kingstown  this 
year,  because  on  the  evening  of  that 
feast,  Father  Harcourt  Blackett  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  to  become 
the  first  native-born  diocesan  priest. 

Previously  the  clergy  working  in 
this  diocese  were  drawn  entirely  from 
other  countries:  Dominicans  and 

! Jesuits  from  England,  Scarboro 
Fathers  from  Canada  and  diocesan 
priests  on  loan  from  dioceses  else- 
; where.  For  this  reason  St.  Patrick’s 
i Cathedral  on  the  eve  of  the  ordination 
was  a minute  cross-roads  of  the  West 
Indies  and  friends  from  all  over  the 
Caribbean  could  be  seen  exchanging 
greetings. 

The  ordination  Mass  began  at  6:30 
in  the  evening  with  a procession  down 
the  main  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  that 
included  lay  dignitaries  and  representa- 

’■I 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

tives  of  all  the  religious  communities 
in  Barbados:  the  Corpus  Christi  Car- 
melites, the  Ursulines,  the  Sisters  of 
the  Sorrowful  Mother,  the  Presenta- 
tion Brothers,  the  Jesuit,  Dominican 
and  Scarboro  Fathers,  as  well  as  dio- 
cesan priests  and  seminarians  from 
many  of  the  W.l.  dioceses,  many  of 
whom  had  studied  with  Father 
Blackett  at  the  Archdiocesan  Seminary 
in  Trinidad.  Archbishop  Anthony 
Pantin  of  Trinidad  and  Bishop  L. 
Guilly,  the  former  Bishop  of  Guyana, 
now  residing  in  Barbados  assisted 
Bishop  Dickson  in  the  ceremony. 

In  his  homily  Bishop  Dickson 
pointed  out  that  the  ordination  of 
Father  Blackett  was  a sign  of  God’s 
blessing  upon  the  diocese  and  also  a 
symbol  of  the  response  that  the  people 
of  this  diocese  were  making  to  the  in- 
vitation to  friendship  that  the  Lord 
was  extending  to  them. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  liturgy 
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Archbishop 
Dickson  and  the 
Ordanandi,  Mr. 
Blackett. 


A dance  to 
mark  the  festive 
occasion. 


that  evening  was  an  offertory  dance 
that  was  performed  by  six  members  of 
the  Barbados  Dance  Theatre  Com- 
pany. The  dancers  wearing  long,  white 
dresses  led  the  procession  of  the  offer- 
tory gifts  to  the  altar,  after  which  the 
lights  of  the  Cathedral  were  dimmed, 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  dancers 
and  the  movement  of  the  candles  that 
they  carried. 

At  the  end  of  Mass,  Father  Selwin 
Goodrich,  Rector  of  Codrington  Theo- 
logical College  congratulated  Father 


Blackett  on  behalf  of  the  Anglican  I 
community  of  Barbados.  Dean  Crich-  | 
low,  the  Dean  of  the  Anglican  Church  j 
in  Barbados  was  also  present  at  the  |l : 
ceremony. 

During  the  past  academic  year  ;H 
Father  Blackett  attended  a chaplaincy  i I 
course  at  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology,  during  which  time  he  re-  j L 
sided  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  ’ 
Father  Blackett  has  been  appointed  to 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  the  Universe 
parish,  Black  Rock,  Barbados* 
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scarboro  Missions  seeks  to  tree  our  world  from  oppression  and  norm- 
lessness  by  trying  actively  to  promote  on  a world  level  the  justice, 
truth  and  love  that  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us 

• for  a few  years  or  for  life 

• as  a priest  or  lay  missionary 

• serving  in  any  way  that  promotes  world  mission. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 
Name 


Age Education 

Mail  to:  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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JUSTICE 

NOT 

CHARITY 


A New  Global  Ethic 
for  Canada 


Douglas  Roche 


This  is  a Canadian  book  written  to  help 
Canadians  decide  how  to  move  as  respon- 
sible citizens  in  a world  that  has  vexing 
problems  of  hunger  and  need. 

The  author  points  out  some  of  the  links  be- 
tween Canadian  enterprise  and  world 
poverty  and  leads  the  reader  to  consider 
practical  things  that  can  be  done  indi- 
vidually and  together. 

Also  available  Adult  mission  study 


The  excellent  research  and  statistics  calmly 
point  to  an  unavoidable  conclusion.  We  are 
not  responsible  to  feed  and  clothe  all,  but 
we  can  choose  to  be  responsibly  committed 
to  a new  harmonized  co-operative  world. 

It  is  a good  book  for  individual  reading  or 
group  study  to  guide  thinking  in  the  con- 
fused and  confusing  economic  climate 
Canadians  share.  Paperback  at  $2.95 

kit:  “Christian  Concerns  — Canadian 


Response.”  This  kit  includes  major  articles  for  consideration  of  contemporary 
Canadian  problems. 


Kit- $1.95 

Kit  plus  “J  ustice  not  Charity” 


$3.95 


Write  to: 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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The  Kamakura  “Daibutsu”, 
second  largest  statue 
of  Buddha  in  Japan, 
stands  43  feet  high. 


ij 


JAPAN...  i 


Japan  is  roughly  equal  in  size  to  the 
Maritime  provinces  and  has  a present 
population  of  110  million  people.  If  a 
map  of  this  long  and  narrow  country  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  a map  of  North 
America,  the  northernmost  island  of 
Hokkaido  would  cover  northern  Maine 
and  its  southernmost  islandof  Okinawa 
would  stretch  well  beyond  the  tip  of 
Florida.  This,  along  with  the  warm 
waters  of  the  “black  current”  which 
sweep  up  from  the  southern  Pacific 
help  to  give  Japan  a climate  so  variable 
that  the  southern  regions  remain  warm 
almost  all  year  round  while  in  the 
north  the  winter  lasts  for  five  full 
months. 

A mountainous  country  with  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for 
cultivation,  the  Japanese  people  have 
always  had  to  work  hard  to  feed  them- 
selves. Through  the  centuries  many  of 
the  hills  have  been  terraced  and  are 
used  to  grow  rice  as  well  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  recent  years  the  magic  of  modern 
farm  machinery  and  techniques  have 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  grow  more 
than  enough  rice  and  vegetables  to  feed 
themselves. 

Although  the  consumption  of  meat 
is  increasing,  fish  is  still  the  basic  part 
of  their  diet  and  J apanese  tables  abound 
with  every  kind  of  fish  from  the  very 
ordinary  tuna  to  the  very  extraordinary 
octopus. 


With  few  natural  resources,  Japan 
must  import  raw  materials  of  every 
kind.  Her  diligent  people  then  turn 
those  materials  into  a vast  array  of 
products,  from  the  tiny  transistor  to 
the  huge  oil  tankers  that  have  made 
Japan  well  known  throughout  the 
world. 

The  J apanese  are  a people  with  many 
constrasting  characteristics.  They  value 
friendships  highly  and  usually  remain 
very  loyal.  However,  at  the  same  time 
they  rarely  make  friendships  outside  of 
their  school  or  business  circles.  In  a 
word,  they  are  difficult  to  get  to  know 
and  it  takes  a while  for  them  to  accept 
you.  They  do  not  forgive  easily,  ex- 
pecting the  loyalty  they  give  to  be 
returned  in  kind. 

A hard  working  people,  it  seems 
they  work  just  as  hard  at  recreation 
during  leisure  hours.  Patience  and 
perseverance  are  characteristics  easily 
applied  to  them  as  these  virtues  have 
been  imbued  over  centuries  of  ex- 
perience  with  war  and  natural  disasters 
of  many  kinds. 

The  Japan  of  today  is  much  different 
from  the  devastated  country  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  came  to  in  1948.  In  that 
year,  Father  Allan  McRae  opened  our 
Central  House  in  Tokyo  and  was  soon 
followed  by  Fathers  Michael  Dwyer, 
Joseph  Kearns  and  the  late  Fr.  James 
Macintosh. 

In  1950  Scarboro  signed  a contract 
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with  the  Bishop  of  Nagasaki,  then  the 
center  of  Catholicism  in  Japan,  and 
soon  Scarboro  priests  began  working  in 
the  Shimabara  Peninsula  — a part  of 
that  Diocese.  At  the  same  time  they 
began  working  in  Gifu  Prefecture,  a 
large  area  in  central  Japan  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Nagoya. 

In  1955  Monsignor  Eraser,  our  foun- 
der, opened  a parish  in  Fukuoka  City 
ion  the  southern  island  of  Kyushu.  In 
1 1 961 , a year  before  his  death,  he  open- 
led  another  parish  in  Osaska,  Japan’s 
Isecond  largest  city.  I n 1 960  the  Society 
iopened  its  first  Tokyo  parish  and  re- 
cently took  over  responsibility  for  a 
isecond  parish  in  that  Diocese.  An  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Scarboro  Com- 
munity in  Japan,  Fr.  Al  Burke,  O.S.A., 
has  a parish  in  Yabe  City,  within  Yoko- 
hama Diocese. 


Scarboro ’s  commitment  to  Nagasaki 
Diocese  ended  in  1970  when  six  par- 
ishes were  handed  over  to  the  Japanese 
clergy.  Only  one  Scarboro  parish  re- 
mains on  the  southern  island  of  Kyushu, 
in  the  city  of  Fukuoka.  From  this 
southern  city  of  over  one  million  peo- 
ple one  must  travel  northeast  a distance 
of  about  300  miles  to  Scarboro’s  next 
parish  in  Osaka,  Japan’s  second  largest 
city  of  some  seven  million  people. 

Another  100  miles  to  the  northeast 
is  Nagoya  City.  Scarboro  presently  has 
five  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Nagoya. 
Still  another  225  miles  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  area, 
Scarboro  has  three  parishes. 

Today,  sixteen  priests  staff  a total 
of  ten  parishes.  One  priest,  Fr.  Don 
MacDonald,  teaches  in  a school  in  Kobe 
and  Fr.  Gerry  Kelly,  the  Regional  Co- 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Distance  between 
Tokyo  and  Nagoya. 

= 225  miles. 
Nagoya  and  Fukuol 
= 300  miles. 


Editor’s  Note:  Scarboro  missionaries  work  in  five  different  dioceses  and  as  you 
can  see  by  the  map  are  very  much  separated  from  each  other.  However,  the  fast 
and  efficient  Japanese  National  Railways  system  makes  communication  relatively 
easy.  In  the  Tokyo  area  we  have  seven  priests  staffing  three  parishes  and  our 
Central  House.  In  the  Nagoya  area,  225  miles  to  the  south,  we  have  seven  priests 
staffing  five  parishes.  Then  in  Osaka  we  have  one  parish  and  one  priest.  In  Kobe 
there  is  one  priest  working  in  the  school  system.  Finally  in  Fukuoka  we  have  one 
parish  staffed  by  two  priests. 
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ordinator,  lives  at  the  Central  House  in 
Tokyo. 

After  two  years  of  language  study  a 
Scarboro  missionary  is  usually  appoint- 
I ed  to  a parish,  where  he  will  learn,  pain- 
fully at  times,  the  proper  use  of  the 
intricate  and  difficult  language  he  has 
studied.  Teaching  those  who  wish  to 
know  about  Christianity,  preaching 
and  taking  part  in  the  liturgy,  helping 
those  who  come  to  him  for  guidance 
and  sometimes  just  for  friendship,  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  his  weekly 
routine. 

In  a land  where  less  than  .07  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  Christians, 
living  and  working  in  a parish  com- 
munity helps  to  give  the  missionary  a 
sense  of  identity.  The  parish  also  be- 
comes a meeting  place  for  those  who 
have  accepted  Christianity  as  it  is  rare 
for  them  to  meet  fellow  Christians  out 
in  society,  or,  as  the  saying  goes,  out  in 
the  market  place  where  they  find  them- 
selves very  much  alone  in  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Besides  being  a meeting  place  for 
the  Christian  community,  the  parish 
becomes  the  sign  of  the  presence  of 
Christianity.  Non-Christians  will  drop 
in  to  get  a look  at  a Christian  place  of 
worship  and  to  meet  a representative 
of  the  Christian  religion. The  missionary 
puts  the  facilities  of  the  parish  at  the 
disposal  of  the  neighborhood  and  wider 
f community  and  will  use  the  parish  as  a 
center  for  various  activities  to  which  he 
will  invite  the  non-Christian. 

Shusaku  Endo,  a well  known  mod- 
ern author  and  Christian,  likened  Japan 
to  a swamp  or  bog  which  literally  draws 
i into  itself  influences  and  ideas  from 
many  other  countries  and  converts 
these,  putting  on  the  stamp  and  char- 
acter of  Japan,  while  in  no  way  giving 


up  anything  that  is  basic  or  essential  to 
the  country  or  its  people.  The  visitor 
to  Japan  today  seeing  the  impact  of 
western  ideas  and  civilization  would 
make  a big  mistake  if  he  felt  that  Japan 
was  becoming  western.  A closer  look 
would  discover  a nation  with  values 
and  culture  little  changed  from  the 
days  of  the  Samurai. 

Especially  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Christian  denominations  have 
made  a great  effort  to  present  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Japanese.  While  comparative- 
ly few  Japanese  have  actually  entered 
Christianity,  large  numbers  (an  estimate 
is  12  to  1 5 million)  are  friendly  towards 
the  Church  and  look  upon  Christianity 
and  Christians  with  respect.  Especially 
since  Vatican  II  efforts  to  present  the 
Church  and  the  Good  News  have  taken 
missionaries  away  from  the  traditional 
parish  structure.  Experiments  in  mis- 
sion methods  have  led  to  the  opening 
of  all-purpose  Centers,  which  offer 
courses  in  everything  from  language 
study  (especially  English)  and  Western 
cooking  to  the  traditional  tea  ceremony 
and  flower  arranging.  Some  mission- 
aries have  entered  factories  and  markets 
to  work  side  by  side  with  the  Japanese. 
They  have  started  credit  unions  and 
housing  cooperatives.  They  have  foun- 
ded day  care  centers  and  ‘life  line’  — a 
telephone  service  offered  to  those  on 
the  brink  of  despair  and  even  suicide. 
In  a word,  everything  has  been  tried 
at  least  once. 

Future  efforts  will  demand  many 
and  different  skills  of  the  missionary  if 
he  is  to  penetrate  this  tightly  knit  and 
highly  industrialized  society  and  bring 
to  it  the  message  of  Christ.  In  the  end 
he  will  be  valued  by  the  intuitive  Japa- 
nese not  so  much  by  what  he  does  as 
by  what  he  is.» 
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Tahanawa  € 


Miss  Margaret  Peate  is  a professor  of 
English  at  the  Seisen  Catholic  Girls’ 
University  in  Tokyo  and  has  attended 
Scarboro’s  Takanawa  Parish  Church 
for  many  years.  The  following  is  her 
impression  of  life  and  worship  in  one 
small  part  of  Tokyo. 

Most  evenings  6:25  P.M.  rush  hour 
is  still  on.  Taxis  roll  up  hill  from 
the  station,  past  the  plush  hotels  and 
apartments  and  round  by  the  church. 
The  ground  shakes  as  a heavily-loaded 
bus  goes  by.  Evening  Mass  will  soon 
begin  at  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
one  of  Tokyo’s  72  churches.  Built  15 
years  ago,  it  stands  above  street  level 
up  a short  flight  of  steps,  a lovely  little 
building  made  of  wood,  Japanese  style, 
with  an  old  Japanese  house  for  its  pres- 
bytery, and  a typical  Japanese  garden 
full  of  stones,  trees  and  singing  birds, 
plus  a stone  lantern  of  course.  Partly 
hidden  behind  the  trees,  the  buildings 
are  a complete,  almost  anachronistic 
contrast  to  the  new  glass  and  concrete 
hotel  next  door.  But  what  a relief  from 
the  modern  style,  what  a symbol  of 
refuge  and  peace  to  the  passers-by! 

In  the  tiny  front  garden,  on  a grassy 
bank  edged  with  rose  and  azalea  bushes, 
a statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  extends  its 


arms  towards  a nearby  school,  as  if  to 
say,  “Let  the  little  children  come  to 
me.”  And  some  of  them  come  at 
Christmas-time  to  look  at  the  Crib 
set  into  the  classical  wooden  outer- 
gate  before  the  house.  Christmas  Day 
is  not  a holiday  in  Japan,  but  everyone 
is  aware  of  its  approach  and  its  impor- 
tance to  Westerners.  From  mid-Novem- 
ber, tea-shops  and  restaurants  begin 
playing  records  of  all  the  carols  and 
Christmas  songs  ever  composed,  for 
the  Japanese  are  genuine  music  lovers. 
In  December  the  big  department  stores, 
are  decorated  and  join  in  this  festival 
of  song,  along  with  the  supermarkets 
and  smaller  shops.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  S ’m  sure,  is  the  coming  of  Christ 
announced  with  so  much  music  and  so 
little  understanding  as  in  this  extraor- 
dinary land. 

The  martyrs  in  the  church’s  title  are 
people  who,  moVe  than  300  years  ago 
when  Tokyo  was  known  as  Edo,  were 
crucified  for  the  Faith  somewhere 
within  the  parish  boundaries,  not  far 
from  where,  at  a later  date,  the  more 
famous  47  retainers  committed  suicide 
after  avenging  their  master’s  death. 
Chushingura  is  a famous  Kabuki  play 
that  perpetuates  this  event.  No  drama 
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By  Margaret  Peate 


glorifies  the  martyrs,  but  near  the 
Sacred  Heart  statue  in  the  garden  is  a 
tall  stone  slab  commemorating  their 
sacrifice  and  a picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixions hangs  above  the  church  door 
j on  the  inside.  Once  a year  special 
prayers  are  said  in  their  honour  on  the 
porch  outside. 

My  good  friend  Mrs.  S.  is  lighting 
i the  altar  candles  with  her  own  matches. 

I “Father,  a non-smoker,  never  has  any,” 

I she  says.  Matches  are  given  away  free 
in  Japan’s  innumerable  tea-shops,  res- 
taurants, bars  and  banks,  so  there  are 
always  plenty  around. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  simple 
in  accordance  with  Japanese  taste  and 
the  recommendations  of  Vatican  II. 
The  altar  is  a table-like  structure  of 
black  marble  placed  well  forward  in  the 
chancel,  and  there  are  no  communion 
rails.  From  the  wall  behind,  a large 
crucifix  dominates  the  scene,  while 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept  on  the 
i one  small  side  altar  to  the  left.  The 
Stations  of  the  Cross  are  stained- 
glass  mosaics  let  into  part  of  the 
usual  Japanese  sliding  windows.  There 
is  no  ‘decor’.  A single  statue,  one  of 
Our  Lady,  uncoloured,  is  enthroned 
on  a pedestal  at  the  back,  right  of  the 


door.  Opposite  on  the  left,  is  the 
yellow-curtained  confessional.  A strip 
of  red  carpet  runs  down  the  centre  aisle 
between  fifteen  rows  of  benches,  seat- 
ing for  180  people,  to  meet  another 
strip  laid  before  the  altar  steps  on  which 
are  always  flowers  in  abundance.  If  the 
flooring  were  tatami , there  would  be 
no  seats  and  we  would  have  to  remove 
our  shoes  at  the  entrance.  As  it  is  vinyl- 
tiling, we  use  the  side  aisles  for  general 
coming  and  going,  and  approach  for 
Communion  via  the  red  carpet. 

Mrs.  S.  back  in  her  place,  dives  into 
a bag  and  produces  an  aerosol  insect 
spray.  It’s  a warm  evening,  windows 
are  open,  electric  fans  whirl,  and  the 
dancing  mosquitoes  easily  outnumber 
the  half-dozen  worshippers.  At  the 
stroke  of  a bell  Father  appears  and 
Mass  begins,  in  Japanese.  We  examine 
our  consciences  to  the  sound  of  golf- 
ball  whacking  from  the  hotel  practice- 
range  opposite.  Mass  continues.  Mrs.  S. 
is  the  lay  reader.  Just  as  we  sit  down 
after  the  Gospel,  a server  arrives  some- 
what breathlessly.  “Lord,  Creator  of 
all  things.  . .”  Suddenly,  as  if  in  agree- 
ment, an  earthquake  rolls.  What  better 
time  or  place  in  which  to  die?  Mass 
continues.* 
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"Today’s  youth!  What  does  today’s 
■ youth  of  Japan  think?  What  are 
their  frustrations,  their  hopes,  their 
joys? 

World  reports  of  wildly  demon- 
strating students  or  fanatical  revolu- 
tionary gunmen  may  give  the  impres- 
sion that  Japanese  youth  are  restless, 
demanding  changes  even  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives.  Actually,  I would  generalize 
to  the  point  of  saying  that  Japanese 
youth  1 have  met  are  healthily  con- 
cerned about  their  life  situation  and 
aware  of  shadows  and  defects,  but  at 
the  same  time  show  a deep  respect  for 
existing  traditions  and  an  aversion  to 
anything  like  sweeping  changes. 

Japanese  spend  much  time  on  self- 
reflection, so  let’s  see  what  they’re 


Youth 

of 

Japan 

Edgar  Geier,  SFM 

saying  about  themselves.  The  East,  a i 
popular  English  magazine,  speaks  of  .[ 
“youth  whose  favourite  pastimes  tend  j 
to  be  reading  comic  books,  listening 
to  music  and  travelling  as  casually  j 
and  inexpensively  as  possible.’’  There  j 
is  national  concern  about  morals,  j 1 
The  Japan  Times  reported  the  National  j 
Police  Agency  cited  a 4.1%  increase  j] 
in  such  crimes  as  shoplifting,  bicycle  ; 
stealing  and  other  minor  offences,  i 
mostly  by  juveniles.  The  paper  states:  jl 
“The  young  shoplifters  are  singularly  j I 
lacking  in  any  sense  of  guilt.’’  The  j j 
same  newspaper  says:  “There  is  a 
double  vision  of  pessimism.  On  the  one  ! 
hand,  we  are  shown  that  those  in 
school  are  overworked  to  the  point  of  ,■ 
endangering  their  mental  and  physical 
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[development  due  to  increased  pressure 
of  the  entrance  examination  system.  . . 
The  other  picture  is  of  working  youth 
who  are  said  to  have  grown  lethargic 
and  apathetic  due  to  the  adoption  of 
the  five-day  week.  . .There  is  some  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency,  but 
more  than  rebelling  against  the  system 
the  young  people  seem  to  show  defeat 
- and  this  could  be  a worse  symp- 
tom.” 

According  to  the  Government’s 
White  Paper  on  Youth  last  year,  young 
people  are  very  concerned  with  the 
turbulent  social  conditions  caused  by 
the  high  growth.  They  put  a high  pre- 
mium on  the  value  of  work,  rather 
than  on  money  or  status. 

Let  me  add  some  things  that  I per- 


sonally have  learned  from  my  contacts 
with  Japanese  youths.  The  following 
comments  are  mostly  direct  quotes 
from  conversations  with  the  young 
people. 

Family.  The  family  holds  first  place 
in  importance  in  their  lives,  and  young 
people  now  accept  the  two-child  fam- 
ily as  ordinary.  As  for  the  care  of  re- 
tired parents,  having  them  in  a senior 
citizens’  home  is  considered  a last  re- 
sort. “It  is  natural  in  Japan  to  live  with 
one’s  parents.  A young  wife  can  learn 
from  her  mother  or  mother-in-law  how 
to  cook,  how  to  care  for  children,  how 
to  make  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
and,  when  necessary,  both  the  young 
husband  and  wife  can  work  away  from 
the  home.  But  the  living  arrangement 
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should  be  such  that  both  the  parents 
and  the  young  couple  can  have  some 
independence  (they  rarely  used  the 
word  ‘privacy’)  e.g.  separate  living 
quarters,  but  common  kitchen,  dining 
room  and  bath.” 

By  far  the  majority  of  young 
people  I have  met  prefer  some  kind  of 
arranged  marriage.  In  earlier  times  the 
couple  mightn’t  see  each  other  until 
the  wedding  day.  I know  of  no  young 
people  who  would  accept  this  now. 
But  they  do  want  their  families  in  on 
the  decision  of  a marriage  partner,  and 
also  they  want  the  family  blessing  on  a 
partner  they  might  choose  for  them- 
selves. They  cite  these  advantages: 
“Everyone  can  marry”;  “this  makes 
early  marriages  unnecessary”;  “it  helps 
us  avoid  the  mistakes  of  a poor  or  hasty 
choice”;  “it  makes  dating,  parties, 
meeting  people  unnecessary”;  “it  en- 
sures our  future  in  the  family  orbit”. 

Money,  Job.  This  is  one  area  where 
the  youth  showed  great  reaction.  “I 
don’t  want  a job  that  is  not  inter- 
esting”, is  a comment  heard  frequently 
from  university  students.  “Money  is 
not  life.”  “I  want  as  interesting  a job 
as  possible,  but  then  as  high  pay  as 
possible.”  Students  express  a strong 
desire  to  earn  their  own  pocket 
money,  and  many  do  this  by  private 
tutoring  of  children  or  by  working  in 
stores  during  the  year-end  rush. 

It  is  said  here  it  takes  up  to  five 
years  to  make  a “company  man”.  I 
have  watched  two  young  men  very 
closely  since  they  were  my  students  in 
university.  One  was  a rather  serious, 
conservative  type,  and  he  was  speaking 
of  “our  company”  after  only  six 
months.  The  other  young  man  has  a 
rather  uninviting  personality  on  first 
meeting.  He  fancies  himself  something 


of  a rebel.  He  began  work  and  for 
many  months  spoke  of  the  “crazy  I 
managers”  and  the  “foolish  com-  I 
pany”.  After  about  one  year  these 
comments  fell  off  and  now  he  is  three 
years  with  “the  company”. 


Sex.  This  is  usually  a taboo  topic, 
but  I asked  a mixed  group  of  students 
whom  I know  well.  They  offered  their 
opinions  quite  freely:  “this  is  a very 
sensitive  subject,  taboo  in  society”;  “it 
is  not  good  to  give  sex  information  in 
primary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  but  children  should  be  an- 
swered if  they  ask”;  “it  is  better  not  to 
instruct,  since  this  creates  curiosity  — 
it’s  better  to  leave  them  naive”;  “sex  is 
now  more  open  but  has  less  value”; 
“pornography,  nudity,  etc.  should  not 
be  prohibited  — this  only  deepens  curi- 
osity”; “opportunities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  healthy  sex  learning  when 
necessary”. 


Today’s  Society.  The  young  seem  f 
very  eager  to  talk  about  this  and  there 
are  two  themes  that  recur:  injustice 
cannot  be  tolerated,  and  hypocrisy  is  ,|  I 
disgusting.  The  young  girls  were  strong  I 
in  their  opinions  that  “women  live  | 
with  the  fixed  image  of  housewife-  j 
mother-ignorant-jess  capable”;  “there  j 
should  be  more  opportunity  for  a j 
woman  as  a wife-mother  along  with  a j 
career”;  “women  don’t  want  to  work  j 
because  they  can  get  only  monotonous  ' 
jobs”.  The  young  men  had  no  com-  j 
ments,  but  at  least  they  didn’t  reject 
or  scoff  at  any  of  the  above. 

Both  the  young  men  and  women 
pointed  out  that  “there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  leisure”. 

Can  Christianity  make  a contribu- 
tion to  Japan? 

Yes,  Christianity  can  make  a contri- 

II 
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Learning  the  Tea  Ceremony  is  very  popular  with  the  young. 


jbution  along  with  other  religions. 
'“Christianity  has  given  a needed  boost 
j to  social  works.”  “Christianity  will 
I always  have  something  to  say  about 
life,  how  we  can  be  better  people.”  “It 
is  good  to  have  Buddhism,  Shinto  and 
Christianity  in  Japan,  because  this  al- 
lows us  a broader  selection.”  Evident- 
ly, Christianity  as  “the  only  way”  is 
not  a concept  accepted  by  the  young. 

About  You : What  is  your  greatest 
support  in  everyday  life  situations? 
Some  of  the  answers:  “good  personal 
relations  with  family,  friends,  neigh- 
bours (this  was  an  almost  unanimous 
response);  “self-control”;  “I  will  live 
on  through  my  children”. 

Under  the  title  About  You , I asked 
other  questions  at  times  such  as: 
“What  is  religion  for  you?”  “What  are 
your  interests,  hopes,  fears,  prob- 
lems?” “Is  there  anything  that  you 


want  from  life  that  you  have  already 
gained?”  “Is  there  anything  you  want 
from  life  that  you  haven’t  been  able  to 
get  thus  far?”  “What  kind  of  future  do 
you  think  you  will  have?”  These 
“YOU”  questions  got  no  response  at 
all,  provoked  no  open  reaction,  which 
I think  points  up  the  repeated  lament 
of  loneliness  in  the  young  — each  one 
is  alone  with  himself,  while  wanting 
desperately  to  be  known,  understood 
and  loved. 

These  are  the  youth  of  Japan.  I see 
them  as  enjoying  their  high  standard 
of  living,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply 
aware  of  the  problems,  serious  about 
the  meaning  of  life,  searching  for 
something  they  still  cannot  identify. 
They  need  God’s  love  and  love  of 
neighbour  to  complete  themselves. 
This  is  exactly  our  message.  I must 
show  them  the  message  as  well  as  tell 
it  — this  is  my  mission.* 
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T he  old  priest  had  been  the  pastor  of 
1 St.  Andrew’s  Catholic  Church  for 
many  years.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he 
was  invited  to  attend  an  anniversary 
celebration  of  St.  Peter’s  Anglican 
Church  across  the  way.  The  old  priest 
had  not  expected  to  be  asked  to  speak 
at  the  gathering  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  for  a few  words  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  admitted  that  he  was  com- 
pletely unprepared.  “I  don’t  know 
very  much  about  ecumenism,”  he  said, 
with  a slight  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “All  I 
know  is  that  Peter  and  Andrew  were  * 
brothers.” 

That  incident  took  place  nearly  fif- 
teen years  ago  and  with  all  the  ecu- 
menical activity  of  the  ‘sixties’  dia- 
logue has  advanced;  but  the  first  and 
most  basic  level  is  friendship.  Perhaps 
Japan  is  an  ideal  place  for  ecumenical 
dialogue.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  com- 
munity of  American,  Canadian,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Swedish,  etc. 
who  have  been  thrown  together  in  an 
artificial  situation  and  who  have 


become  friendly  over  the  years  in  spite 
of  religious  or  political  differences. 

Father  Campion,  a Franciscan  at 
Tokyo’s  Chapel  Center,  talked  about 
the  harmony  that  has  always  existed 
among  the  members  of  an  Ecumenical 
discussion  group  which  was  organized 
nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

“Father  Joe  Spae  was  really  the 
dynamic  force  behind  it.  We  each  tried 
to  explain  our  own  individual  liturgical 
traditions  and  then  we  discussed  ways 
that  we  might  work  together,  for  closer 
unity.  The  Bible  was  the  natural  start- 
ing point.  We  began  to  trust  each  other 
and  ultimately  became  good  friends.” 

Father  Campion  also  mentioned  an 
Ecumenical  Book  Discussion  Group 
that  was  on  a much  higher  intellectual 
level. 

“It  was  two  or  three  leaders  from 
nearly  every  Church  group  in  Tokyo. 
We  came  together  willingly.  We  were 
eager  to  learn  from  each  other.  And 
we  did.  There  was  no  big  problem  of 
communication.  We  felt  a strong  bond 
of  Christian  fellowship.  In  fact,  those 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


were  some  of  the  closest  relationships 
' I have  ever  had  in  my  life.” 

Father  Campion  explained  that  the 
Association  of  the  Five  English  Lan- 
guage Churches  of  Tokyo  was  a natu- 
ral development  of  those  early  con- 
tacts. 

“We  established  the  Tokyo  Pastors’ 
Conference  in  1966.  We  meet  once  a 
month  on  a rotating  basis  and  our  sole 
purpose  is  to  co-ordinate  the  activities 
of  the  five  churches.  We  have  really 
learned  to  share  our  faith  life.  We  can 
feel  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  our  midst 
at  every  gathering.  We  exchange  pul- 
pits during  the  Church  Unity  Octave, 
and  Christians  from  the  respective 
* Churches  meet  and  share  faith 
| experiences.” 

Most  of  the  ecumenical  efforts  are 
i confined  to  individuals  who  have  man- 
i aged  to  find  certain  points  of  contact 
’ and  have  subsequently  become  good 
I friends.  This  is  as  true  in  the  Japanese 
\ community  as  in  the  foreign  com- 
munity. Individual  pastors  have  shown 
leadership  in  undertaking  community 


projects  and  other  Christian  groups 
have  been  inspired  to  join  their  efforts. 
It  must  be  said  that  most  of  the  preju- 
dices which  have  divided  us  for  so 
many  generations  in  Europe  and 
America  have  been  very  much  weak- 
ened on  the  Japan  scene  or  are  absent 
altogether. 

Since  Vatican  II  and  the  ensuing 
inter-faith  dialogue  which  began  bet- 
ween Pope  Paul  and  certain  Buddhist 
monks,  there  has  been  considerable 
activity  among  individuals  and  small 
groups  in  Japan.  It  would  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  dialogue,  but  the 
search  for  threads  of  unity  continues. 

Some  of  the  possible  areas  of  agree- 
ment were  remarkably  well-illustrated 
when  the  World  Conference  on  Reli- 
gion and  Peace  convened  in  Kyoto  in 
October  of  1970. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  persons  were 
delegates  — and  fraternal  delegates. 
They  came  from  the  world’s  ten  major 
living  religions  in  the  following  num- 
bers: 94  Christians;  35  Buddhists;  19 
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Hindus;  18  Moslems;  17  Shintoists;  7 
Jews;  3 Sikhs;  3 Jains;  2 Zoroastrians; 
1 Confucian  and  1 1 from  other  reli- 
gions. Those  delegates  came  from  all 
continents  and  35  countries  including 
52  from  Japan,  35  from  India,  and  30 
from  the  U.S.,  12  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  8 
from  Singapore,  7 from  Pakistan  and  6 
from  Indonesia.  Those  210  delegates 
came  together  to  discuss  urgent  pre- 
sent obstacles  to  peace  in  the  light  of 
common  religious  principles,  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  common  action. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers 
who  was  summing  up  the  findings  of 
the  Conference,  we  can  see  the  strong 
emphasis  on  what  ‘unites’  rather  than 
what  ‘divides’: 

“As  we  sat  down  together  facing 
the  overriding  issue  of  peace,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  things  which  united 
us  were  more  important  than  the 
things  which  divided  us.  We  found  that 
we  shared :- 

* a conviction  of  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  human  family  and  the 
equality  and  dignity  of  all  human 
beings; 

* a sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual  human  person  and  his  con- 
science; 

* a sense  of  the  value  of  human 
community; 

* a realization  that  might  is  not 
right,  that  human  power  is  not  self-suf- 
ficient and  absolute; 

* a belief  that  love,  compassion, 
selflessness,  and  the  force  of  inner 
truthfulness  and  of  the  spirit  have 
ultimately  greater  power  than  hate, 
enmity  and  self-interest; 

* a sense  of  obligation  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
as  against  the  rich  and  the  oppressors; 
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* a profound  hope  that  good  will 
finally  prevail. 

Because  of  these  convictions  that  , I 
we  hold  in  common,  we  believe  that  a 9 
special  charge  has  been  given  to  all 
men  and  women  of  religion  to  be  con-  J 
cerned  with  all  their  hearts  and  minds  l| 
with  peace  and  peace  making;  to  be  *| 
the  servants  of  peace.  As  men  and  \ 
women  of  religion  we  confess  in  hu-  '■ 
mility  and  penitence  that  we  have  very  ;■» 
often  betrayed  our  religious  ideals  and 
our  commitment  to  peace.  It  is  not  i 
religion  that  has  failed  the  cause  of 
peace,  but  religious  people.  This  be-  - ; 
trayal  of  religion  can  and  must  be  cor-  j J 
rected.  . .” 

In  the  ongoing  dialogue  with  Bud- 
dhism in  Japan,  it  is  the  Japanese  | | 
priests  who  were  baptized  as  Christian  ! 
adults  who  have  been  best  able  to  ! I 
meet  and  dialogue  successfully  with  j 
concerned  Buddhists.  Father  Masanori  j 
Fujiwara,  an  Atonement  Father,  spoke  j 
movingly  of  his  contacts  with  Bud- j 
dhists. 

“Because  I grew  up  in  a Buddhist 
family  I think  I can  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  Buddhists  have  with 
Christianity.  When  I talk  with  my  Bud- 1 1 
dhist  friends,  I notice  that  we  have  a j 
tendency  to  use  a common  vocabu-  h 
lary.  I am  quite  at  home  in  a Buddhist 
temple,  and  the  symbols  are  rich  in  j 
meaning  for  me.” 

Still,  many  foreign  scholars  have j ! 
had  great  success  in  making  meaning-  jc 
ful  and  significant  contact  with  Bud- 
dhists in  Japan.  One  such  scholar  is 
certainly  Father  Dumoulin,  SJ,  who 
points  out  that  the  Nirvana,  or  the  j 
state  of  nothingness,  that  fervent  Bud-  j 
dhists  work  towards  in  their  freqent  ] 
meditations,  is  not  so  much  the  ab-  j 
sence  of  a Supreme  Being  as  the  very  j 


real  process  of  emptying  oneself  of  all 
selfish  and  egocentric  feelings  and 
emotions  so  that  you  can  more  easily 
practise  virtue.  According  to  Father 
Dumoulin  the  words  of  Our  Lord 
about  dying  to  oneself  are  very  close 
to  the  Buddhist  ideal.  “Unless  the  seed 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  cannot 
bear  fruit.”  “He  who  finds  his  life  will 
lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his  life  for  my 
sake  will  find  it.”  St.  Paul,  too,  often 
expressed  the  same  paradox:  “I  live 
now,  not  I,  but  Christ  lives  in  me.” 

Father  Dumoulin  feels  that  the 
worst  possible  stance  a Christian  can 
take  in  approaching  a Buddhist  for  the 
purpose  of  dialogue  is  to  express  the 
view  that  good-living  Buddhists  must 
necessarily  be  anonymous  Christians. 
(We  wouldn’t  like  to  be  known  as 
anonymous  Buddhists  either!)  Father 
Dumoulin  urges  Christians  to  take  the 
‘otherness’  of  Buddhists  seriously. 

“They’re  not  inclined  to  impose  a 
name  upon  the  absolute  transcendent 
reality,  although  their  religious  life  is 
: permeated  with  a striving  for  transcen- 
dence.” 

Father  Dumoulin  states  in  a recent 
book  that  the  basic  Buddhist  virtue  is 
“selfless  compassion  with  all  living 
things.” 

Father  John  Terada,  who  is  director 
of  the  Nagoya  diocesan  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, had  some  interesting  observations 
on  the  value  of  dialogue: 

“I  became  a Christian  in  high 
school.  My  background  is  Buddhist 
and  I have  always  felt  that  our  Japa- 
nese Church  has  developed  as  a western 
off-shoot.  I used  to  be  vaguely  satis- 
I fied  with  instructing  people,  baptizing 
them  and  then  watching,  helplessly,  as 
I so  many  of  them  drifted  away  from 
the  organizational  church.  We  used  to 
lave  a lot  of  Catechumens  at  the 


Cathedral  in  those  days.  I even  found 
myself  getting  caught  up  in  the  ‘num- 
bers’ game!  The  Church  offered  a 
‘ready-made’  religion.  Japanese  people 
have  always  admired  men  of  integrity 
who  live  good  lives.  The  organization 
often  repels  them,  but  a good  man 
always  seems  to  attract  them.” 

Father  Terada  noticed  that  there 
were  very  few  Christians  living  near 
the  Cathedral.  Most  of  the  people 
came  from  outside  the  neighbourhood. 
He  went  around  to  visit  the  immediate 
neighbours. 

“I  found  out  that  the  ‘big  Church’ 
meant  little  or  nothing  to  them.  They 
didn’t  feel  that  it  had  any  connection 
with  the  neighbourhood.  I asked  them 
to  suggest  some  ways  that  we  at  the 
Church  could  be  of  some  assistance  to 
them.  They  told  me,  and  I invited 
them  to  join  me  in  helping  to  make 
the  neighbourhood  a better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  raise  families.  They 
were  happy  to  co-operate,  and  the 
result  is  the  Culture  Center.” 

Father  Terada  believes  that  it  will 
take  a long  time  for  Christian  values  to 
make  an  impact  on  Japanese  society. 

“We  must  be  prepared  to  walk 
slowly.  We  do  what  we  can  to  serve 
people,  and  we  work  to  create  a truly 
Christian  climate.  I always  remember 
the  old  priest  in  my  hometown  tem- 
ple. He  lived  there  all  his  life.  I don’t 
think  he  ever  formally  converted  any- 
one. But  you  know  something?.  . .He 
was  the  center  of  that  town.  People 
had  come  to  accept  him  over  the 
years.  They  came  to  him  with  their 
problems.  Time  and  time  again  they 
offered  to  build  him  a bigger  and  bet- 
ter house,  but  he  always  refused.  He 
had  not  converted  them;  he  had  made 
them  his  disciples.  There’s  a big  dif- 
ference.”* 
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Frs.  Cox  and  Fitzpatrick  and  friend  stand  outside  of  our  Mizunami  Parish 
Centre.  Formerly  the  city  telephone  and  post  office,  it  now  serves  as  a 
church,  hall  and  rectory  for  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole. 


Our  Osaka  Parish 
where  Fr.  Morris- 
sey is  pastor.  It 
was  built  in  1961 
by  Msgr.  Fraser. 
He  died  here  in 
1962. 
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Oshikiri  Church , founded  in  1953,  is  Scarboro’s  oldest  parish  in  Japan. 


| The  new  Catholic  Center  at  Inazawa,  where  Ed  Geier  is  pastor  — an  all 
j purpose  building  which  serves  as  a church,  hall  and  rectory. 


* Editor's  Note: 

Parishes  are  referred  to  according  to  the  name  of  the  city  or  area  of  the  city 
in  which  they  are  located.  The  actual  name  of  the  parish,  be  it  St.  Mary’s,  or 
Blessed  Sacrament,  etc.  is  rarely  used  outside  the  liturgy.  Thus  Blessed  Sacra- 
I ment  parish  in  Ichinomiya  is  referred  to  as  our  Ichinomiya  parish. 
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The  story  of  Fr.  Al  Burke’s  affiliation  with  Scar- 
boro  is  long  and  involved.  Suffice  to  say  that  Al, 
an  American  Augustinian,  went  to  Japan  in  1961 
and  has  worked  almost  all  of  the  time  since  then 
in  Yokohama  diocese,  where  he  is  presently  pas- 1 
tor  of  a parish  in  Yabe.  Yabe  is  one  of  the  new  ! 
towns  which  have  literally  sprung  up  over  night 
as  people  move  into  the  Tokyo-Yokohama 1 
megapolis  of  close  to  15  million  people.  Until  ! 
recently  Al  taught  mathematics  at  the  Jesuit  Uni-! 
versity  in  Tokyo  but  has  had  to  give  that  up  in  j 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  growing  parish. 


' 


Fr.  Gerald  Kelly  is  from  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 
and  went  to  Japan  in  1949.  He  is  presently 
Regional  Co-ordinator  of  the  Japan  Community 
and  as  Co-ordinator  he  is  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Community  to  the  Society 
in  Canada  and  to  the  Japanese  Church.  His  job 
requires  periodic  visits  to  all  of  our  missions  in 
Japan  where  he  helps  animate  the  Scarboro 
group  towards  a greater  fulfilment  of  their  mis- 
sion responsibilities. 


Fr.  Mike  Cox  arrived  in  Japan  in  1951.  His  first 
parish  was  in  Shimabara,  Nagasaki  diocese.  He 
has  served  the  Society  for  many  years  as  bursar 
and  is  presently  pastor  of  our  Takanawa  parish 
in  Tokyo.  Getting  married  in  a Christian  Church 
has  become  a custom  in  Japan  and  because  of  the 
extremely  good  location  of  our  Takanawa 
Church,  Fr.  Mike  performs  a great  number  of 
marriage  ceremonies  as  a service  to  the  Japanese 
community. 


Fr.  Paul  Flaherty  is  a veteran  of  our  Japanese 
mission.  After  completing  language  studies  in 
1951  he  went  to  Nagasaki  diocese.  Since  that 
time  he  has  worked  in  many  of  our  parishes  and 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  case  of  our  Ichinomya  and 
Mizunami  parishes.  He  is  presently  in  the  parish 
of  Kiyose  in  Kiyose  City,  just  outside  of  Tokyo. 
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Oshikiri  is  Scarboro’s  oldest  parish  in  Nagoya 
I diocese.  The  present  pastor  is  Fr.  Cleary  Ville- 
neuve  of  Maxville,  Ontario.  Cleary  went  to  Japan 
in  1952  and  prior  to  coming  to  Nagoya  worked 
in  Nagasaki  and  Fukuoka  dioceses.  Along  with 
his  duties  as  pastor,  Fr.  Cleary  serves  as  consultor 
to  the  Regional  Co-ordinator. 


A Torontonian,  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  is  now 
pastor  of  Scarboro’s  parish  in  Kiyose  City.  Frank 
went  to  Japan  in  1955  and  after  language  school 
went  to  work  in  Nagasaki  diocese.  Since  then  he 
has  worked  in  our  Osaka  parish  and  for  a while 
was  pastor  of  our  Minzunami  parish  in  Nagoya 
diocese.  Within  our  Kiyose  parish  are  many  new 
apartment  buildings  as  well  as  several  hospitals 
and  ministering  to  new  families  and  to  the  hos- 
pitals is  part  of  Frank’s  routine. 


Fr.  Don  Boyle,  our  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  Far 
East  Correspondent,  first  went  to  Japan  in  1959. 
Appointments  to  Nagoya,  Nagasaki  and  Osaka 
dioceses  followed  before  he  was  recalled  to 
become  Editor  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  Don 
is  presently  in  Funabashi  City  assisting  a Japanese 
priest.  At  the  same  time  he  continues  to  write 
for  this  magazine  and  articles  submitted  by  him 
are  carried  in  other  Canadian  newspapers,  both 
religious  and  secular. 


Kingston,  Ontario  is  the  birthplace  of  Fr.  Rogers 
Pelow,  who  first  went  to  Japan  in  1950.  Rog  was 
Editor  of  Tosei  News,  an  English  language 
monthly  for  missionaries  and  because  he  is  a 
canon  lawyer  has  served  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  for  the  Tokyo  Archdiocese.  He  is  presently 
at  our  Tokyo  parish  in  Takanawa  where  he  has 
enough  English  teaching  and  catechetical  instruc- 
tion to  keep  him  busy. 
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Fr.  James  Gauthier  is  one  of  our  younger  mem- 
bers, first  going  to  Japan  in  1966.  Assisting  Fr. 
Villeneuve  is  only  part  of  his  schedule  as  he  also 
teaches  English  to  students  of  Nagoya’s  only 
Catholic  University  — Nanzan  University.  Jim 
also  acts  as  Chaplain  to  a diocesan  group  of 
Catholic  high  school  students. 


Director  of  the  diocesan  Catholic  Center  in 
Nagoya  as  well  as  parish  priest  of  Inazawa  are 
only  part  of  the  duties  Fr.  Ed  Geier  manages  to 
squeeze  into  a routine  week  of  work.  From  . 1950 
up  ’til  1970  Ed  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Naga-  ; 
saki  diocese.  However,  since  1970  he  has  worked  ! 
in  Nagoya  diocese  and  in  1973  opened  Scar-  1 
boro’s  parish  of  Inazawa.  Ed  has  helped  to  set  up 
a Family  Life  office  and  is  active  giving  marriage  J 
preparation  talks  to  non-Christian  couples  who 
want  their  marriage  performed  inaCatholic  Church 

Alexandria,  Ontario,  is  the  home  town  of  Fr. 

Alex  MacDonald,  pastor  of  Scarboro’s  Ichi- 
nomiya  parish.  Alex  arrived  in  Japan  in  1952. 

Long  experience  with  the  Christians  of  southern 
Japan  prepared  him  well  for  his  present  assign- 
ment where  many  of  the  parishioners  are  migrants 
from  the  south  who  have  come  to  work  in  Ichi- 
nomya  city.  An  active  Parish  Council  and  Credit 
Union  as  well  as  an  active  Legion  of  Mary  help 
Alex  with  the  work  of  caring  for  the  Ichinomiya 


I j 

Arriving  in  Japan  in  August  of  1963,  Fr.  Ben 
Schultz  studied  Japanese  at  the  Franciscan-run  ■ 
Japanese  language  school  in  Roppongi,  Tokyo.  In  | 
1965  he  was  appointed  to  Oshikiri  parish  in  j 
Nagoya.  Ben  is  presently  co-pastor  with  Alex  j 
MacDonald  in  Ichinomiya.  He  is  also  a director 
of  a Japanese  Cultural  Center  operated  by  Fr.  ! j 
John  Terada  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  in  Nagoya. 


Catholic  community. 
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Fr.  Tom  O’Toole  of  Toronto  went  to  Japan  in 
1955  and  has  spent  most  of  his  years  in  the 
south,  in  Nagasaki  diocese.  Presently  pastor  of 
the  county  parish  of  Mizunami  City  in  Gifu  Pre- 
fecture, central  Japan,  Fr.  Tom  has  missions  in 
several  remote  areas  of  this  prefecture  and  teach- 
es part  time  in  a senior  high  school  in  the  town 
of  Nakatsugawa.  Being  a member  of  the  local 
Lions  Club  also  keeps  him  in  contact  with  the 
businessmen  of  his  area. 


Pembroke,  Ontario  is  the  birthplace  of  Fr.  Dave 
Fitzpatrick,  who  first  came  to  Japan  in  August  of 
1952.  Dave  recently  rented  a house  and  opened  a 
center  in  Minokamo,  a small  city  on  the  outskirts 
of  Nagoya.  Prior  to  this  Dave  worked  in  Nagasaki 
diocese  and  was  chaplain  at  St.  Mary’s  Interna- 
tional School  in  Tokyo. 


A native  of  Newfoundland,  Fr.  Tom  Morrissey 
went  to  China  in  1938.  Thirteen  years  later,  in 
May  of  1951,  Fr.  Tom  entered  Japan  from  China 
and  since  that  time  has  worked  in  Nagasaki, 
Nagoya  and  Osaka  dioceses.  Our  present  Osaka 
parish,  where  Tom  is  pastor,  is  situated  in  the 
waterfront  area  and  as  well  as  looking  after  a 
lively  parish,  Tom  is  often  called  to  the  harbour 
to  say  Mass  on  one  of  the  many  ships  which  come 
from  all  over  the  world. 


A school  teacher  by  profession  before  he  became 
a priest,  Fr.  Don  MacDonald  is  now  in  charge  of 
religious  education  and  guidance  at  a school 
operated  by  the  Marist  Brothers  in  Kobe  City, 
Japan.  A native  of  Ardness,  Nova  Scotia,  Don 
arrived  in  Japan  in  1960.  After  the  usual  lan- 
guage preparation  he  went  to  our  parish  in 
Fukuoka  and  later  on  served  in  Kawatana  and 
Osaka.  In  his  present  work  Don  deals  with  chil- 
dren of  many  nationalities,  the  sons  of  the  inter- 
national business  community. 
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Presently  our  southernmost  parish  is  in  Fukuoka 
City  on  the  island  of  Kyushu.  Fr.  Bill  Schultz  of 
Galt,  a brother  of  Ben,  is  pastor  of  our  Fukuoka 
parish.  Bill’s  keen  interest  in  Japanese  history 
and  culture  has  helped  him  to  animate  the  native 
clergy  towards  a more  Japanese  expression  of 
Christianity.  The  melodious  sound  of  Japanese 
musical  instruments  are  often  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Sunday  liturgy  in  this  Scarboro  parish. 


Last  but  not  least  and  our  youngest  member  in 
Japan  is  Fr.  John  Carten.  A native  of  Frederic- 
ton, N.  B.,  John  was  ordained  in  1975  and  re- 
turned to  Japan  early  this  year.  Previously  he  had 
spent  two  years  in  Japan  as  a student  of  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  and  other  aspects  of  Japanese 
life.  John  is  presently  continuing  his  studies 
while  helping  out  Fr.  Bill  Schultz  in  Fukuoka. 


The  Temple 

D.  B. 


The  most  precious  thing  in  Japan  is 
not  gold  or  jewels  but  land.  In  this 
heavily  populated  island  country  land 
sells  at  a ridiculously  high  price.  The 
Japanese  have  learned  to  conserve 
space.  Restaurants,  bars,  corner  stores 
and  other  businesses  use  every  available 
nook  and  cranny. 


It  will  come  as  somewhat  of  a sur- 
prise to  the  casual  visitor  to  these 
shores  that  Japan  has  so  many  temples 
and  shrines.  How  can  so  much  land  be 
used  for  temple  ground?  Isn’t  this 
depriving  the  people  of  much  needed 
land  for  housing  and  other  develop- 
ments? 


f 

! 
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People  enjoy  walking  about  the  temple  grounds. 


However,  nobody  complains  about  . 
the  expensive  tracts  of  land  that  sur- 
round temples  and  shrines  because 
these  are  open  to  the  public.  Com- 
muters packed  together  like  sardines 
on  the  trains  and  subways  can  find  a 
certain  tranquility  in  walking  about 
the  grounds.  Children  who  have  no 
playground  but  the  traffic-congested 
streets  can  run  and  play  in  the  neigh- 
borhood temple  compound. 

If  the  temples  were  not  there  high- 
rise  apartments  or  company  dormi- 
tories would  immediately  spring  up, 
blocking  out  the  sunshine  and  shutting 
out  the  people  with  huge  forbidding 
walls  and  gates. 

Both  Buddhism  and  Shinto  were 
embraced  by  the  Japanese  long  before 
World  War  II.  During  the  war  years 


Shinto  became  the  national  religion 
with  the  Emperor  as  high  priest.  It  is 
still  a delicate  subject  whenever  the 
Yasukuni  shrine  (Shinto)  for  soldiers 
who  died  during  the  hostilities  is  pro- 
posed as  a national  shrine,  as  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  post  War  II 
Constitutions  separating  Church  from 
State  and  could  jeopardize  freedom  of 
religion. 

Buddhism  came  to  Japan  by  way 
of  China  from  India  where  it  orig- 
inated. Buddhist  monks  educated  the 
people  by  erecting  schools  and  inte- 
grating the  message  of  Buddha  into  the 
curriculum.  The  reverence  for  life  evi- 
denced by  Buddhists  is  an  important 
insight  for  a world  that  is  caught  up  in 
a never  ending  series  of  conflicts.  Even 
the  smallest  insect  according  to  Bud- 
dhists is  a precious  thing.* 
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The 
Japanese 
and  the 
Kingdom 
or  God 

D.  B. 


the  Roman  Centurion  told 
Jesus  that  he  was  not  worthy  to 
have  Jesus  enter  his  house  but  that  Just 
one  word  from  the  Master  would  cure 
his  servant,  Our  Lord  was  amazed  and 
he  turned  to  the  crowds  following  him 
and  he  said:  “I  have  not  found  faith 
like  this  even  among  the  chosen  people 
of  Israel.” 

Jesus  was  not  criticizing  the 
Chosen  people  so  much  as  he  was 
praising  a man  who  had  not  received 
God’s  revelation  but  who  was  certainly 
a member  of  God’s  kingdom.  Jesus 
had  described  that  kingdom  in  many 
different  ways  and  the  Centurion  had 
somehow  captured  the  spirit  of  that 
kingdom  without  knowing  anything 
about  it.  This  is  true  all  over  the 
world.  There  are  people  all  around  us 


■> 

who  belong  to  no  particular  church  or 
profess  no  belief  in  a power  outside 
themselves  and  yet  they  are  very  close 
to  God  because  their  actions  speak 
louder  than  any  words.  They  are  doing 
the  will  of  God  because  their  hearts 
are  pure.  Their  lives  are  directed  to- 
wards the  pursuit  of  the  Good,  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful.  Jesus  told  us 
that  he  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.  Certainly  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
who  claim  to  be  Christians  to  see  the 
good  that  others  who  have  not  yet 
encountered  Christ  are  doing  and  to 
recognize  that  the  One  Holy  Spirit  is 
working  in  all  men. 

In  Japan  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
are  many  many  people  who  have  al- 
ready entered  the  Kingdom  of  God 
even  though  they  are  not  Christians.  It 
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Japanese  Peace  Corps  worker  in  Africa. 


I is  one  thing  to  wear  the  tag  which 
reads  ‘baptized  Christian’  and  quite 
1 another  thing  to  live  in  such  a way 
that  your  whole  life  shouts  out  loud 
I and  clear  that  you  are  indeed  follow- 
ing Christ. 

I think  of  all  those  people  who 
I walk  out  of  their  way  to  guide  foreign 
tourists  to  their  destination.  I think 
I too  of  clerks  running  after  absent- 
minded  customers  who  have  forgotten 
1 their  change  at  the  counter.  Then 
e there  are  those  wonderful  people  who 
stop  and  ask  if  they  can  help  you 
when  you  are  lost  or  otherwise  con- 
fused. Surely  all  of  them  are  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Maybe  it’s  the  braille  signs  on  the 
I coin  machines  at  the  train  station. 
I Maybe  it’s  the  ‘silver  seats’  set  aside 


for  senior  citizens  on  the  crowded 
commuter  trains.  Maybe  it’s  the  eleva- 
tor and  the  special  section  set  aside  for 
commuters  in  wheel  chairs  on  the 
Super  Express.  All  of  these  gestures 
seem  to  point  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  God  is  working  out  his  plan 
among  all  the  Japanese  people.  Even 
the  unique  sunshine  law  that  guaran- 
tees citizens  the  right  to  a certain 
amount  of  sunshine  during  the  day  has 
been  implemented,  even  when  it 
meant  cutting  back  on  profit  making 
hi-rise  apartment  buildings.  It’s  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  importance  of 
the  individual  in  a highly  industrialized 
and  depersonalized  society.  In  this 
connection  Soka  Gakkai,  a flourish- 
ing off-shoot  of  Buddhism,  seems 
to  have  aims  that  are  remarkably 
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in  tune  with  those  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  In  the  words  of  President  Daisaku 
Ikeda:  “The  purpose  of  Buddhism  is 
to  make  every  individual,  no  matter 
who  he  is,  realize  the  sanctity  of  his 
own  life  so  that  he  can  make  full  use 
of  it  in  his  daily  activities.”  It  is  true 
that  questionable  recruiting  tactics  and 
political  overtones  make  the  Sokka 
Gakkai  somewhat  suspect,  but,  as 
Pope  John  said  so  often,  “We  must 
look  for  what  unites  us  rather  than 
divides  us.” 

Is  Japan  doing  anything  to  help  the 
under-developed  world?  This  is  a ques- 
tion that  people  frequently  ask  in  view 
of  Japan’s  amazing  post-war  economic 
boom.  The  answer  is  an  unqualified 
“Yes”. 

The  overall  economic  aid  offered 
by  Japan  to  foreign  countries  reached 
US  $1,824  million  dollars  in  1970,  and 
it  has  been  increasing  rapidly  each 
year.  More  than  half  the  aid  (59.9%)  in 
1970  went  to  Asian  countries.  Japan 
gives  0.93%  of  its  GNP  in  economic 
aid.  Some  feel  that  Japan  is  using  its 
foreign  aid  to  promote  Japanese  ex- 
ports. This  has  a certain  amount  of 
validity  and  it  accounts  for  Japan’s 
poor  image  abroad,  particularly  in 
Asia. 

Japan’s  version  of  what  later 
became  known  as  ‘overseas  volunteer 
service’  had  been  suggested  as  early  as 
the  late  1950’s  by  certain  circles  both 
in  government  and  among  the  general 
public.  The  creation  of  several  overseas 
volunteer  programs  in  North  America 
and  European  countries  in  the  early 
1960’s  encouraged  Japan  to  create 
one.  Thus,  in  1965,  Japan  Overseas 
Co-operation  Volunteers  (JOCV)  was 
created  as  a new  type  of  the  nation’s 
technical  co-operation  with  the  devel- 


oping world. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1965 
that  twenty-six  young  Japanese  volun- 
teers  recruited  and  trained  by  JOCV 
were  dispatched  to  four  Asian  coun- 
tries;  Cambodia,  Laos,  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines. 

With  this  modest  beginning  the 
program  of  JOCV  has  been  steadily 
growing  over  the  past  eight  years.  By 
the  end  of  October,  1973  JOCV  had 
sent  out  1,511  volunteers  of  its  own 
to  seventeen  countries  in  the  develop- 
ing world,  including  Bangladesh,  Cam- 
bodia, India,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Nepal 
and  the  Philippines  (Asia);  Tonga  and 
Western  Samoa  (Oceania);  Morocco 
and  Syria  (North  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East);  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Malawi, 
Tanzania  and  Zambia  (Africa);  and  El 
Salvador  (Central  America). 

A parallel  organization,  OISCA 
(Organization  for  Industrial,  Spiritual, 
Cultural  Advancement),  also  exists  and 
sends  volunteers  to  many  countries. 

Many  Asians  and  non-Asians  de- 
voting  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  are  often  frustrated  by. 
the  little  they  can  do  as  individuals  or 
in  small  isolated  groups.  They  realize  j 
only  too  well  what  little  impact  they  j 
have,  not  only  in  the  region  as  a 
whole,  but  even  in  their  own  country. 

These  concerned  people  have  be- i 
come  increasingly  aware  in  recent 
years  that  human  development  must 
be  seen  as  a total  effort  involving  every 
sphere  of  human  life;  public  and  pri- 
vate, religious  and  secular.  Human 
development  can  no  longer  be  the  con- 1 
cern  of  one  place,  one  group  or  one 
organization.  All  must  necessarily 
work  together  hand  in  hand. 

One  of  the  four  main  areas  of  oper- 
ation for  the  Jesuit  Bureau  of  Asian  | 
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Affairs  is  the  Committee  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  Socio-Economic  life  in  Asia 
SELA).  There  are  two  delegates  from 
each  country  — Indonesia,  Japan,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
Viet  Nam,  Thailand,  Australia,  Papua 
and  the  Philippines.  Every  country  is 
represented  except  Mainland  China. 
The  idea  of  SELA  is  to  give  volunteers 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  situation 
with  their  own  eyes.  Fifty  people  have 
been  sponsored  by  SELA  in  Japan  and 
sent  to  Viet  Nam,  Thailand  and 
Taiwan.  The  idea  was  to  organize  small 
groups  of  fifteen  volunteers  with  cer- 
tain specific  skills  and  to  concentrate 
mostly  on  rural  development  prob- 
lems. This  is  not  tourism  by  any 
means.  The  Japanese  who  volunteer 
for  this  program  really  want  to  help 
and  they  are  usually  qualified  techni- 
cians who  are  prepared  to  live  with  the 
people  and  to  accept  that  standard  of 
living  as  their  own  for  the  whole  work- 
ing period. 

To  give  just  one  illustration.  Six 
Japanese  recently  went  to  Viet  Nam. 
Their  specialties  were  electricity  and 
engine  repair.  At  the  time  of  their  arri- 
val there  was  no  electricity  in  the  vil- 
lage to  which  they  had  been  assigned. 
They  lived  with  twelve  thousand  refu- 
gees just  outside  of  Saigon.  They 
began  by  wiring  the  school  chapel,  the 
Buddhist  Temple  and  the  dispensary. 
Today  that  village  of  two  thousand 
houses  is  completely  electrified.  The 
technicians  trained  seventy  local 
people  and  left  their  equipment  be- 
hind. It  was  an  exciting  experiment 
and  those  men  want  to  know  how 
they  can  continue  to  co-operate  with 
the  program. 

At  the  foot  of  famous  Mount  Fuji 
there  is  a 163  acre  campus  — the  Insti- 


tute for  International  Studies  and 
Training.  This  self-contained  city  was 
completed  in  1970  and  is  a corporate 
body  established  by  special  act  of 
Government  to  promote  graduate  level 
training  for  selected  government  offi- 
cials, businessmen  and  other  qualified 
persons  planning  careers  in  the  Inter- 
national field.  These  trainees  are 
chosen  from  the  most  promising  mem- 
bers of  the  big  business  and  trading 
firms  of  Japan.  One  of  the  express  pur- 
poses of  the  training  is  to  prepare 
Japanese  executives  to  more  fully 
appreciate  the  culture  of  the  country 
to  which  they  will  be  sent.  The  train- 
ees are  given  an  intensive  course  in 
language  and  culture  while  being  ex- 
posed to  problems  of  business  admini- 
stration, foreign  trade,  overseas  invest- 
ment and  other  economic  problems. 
No  expense  was  spared  either  in  teach- 
ers, counsellors  or  equipment,  to 
insure  that  these  young  executives 
might  become  good  friends  and  en- 
courage closer  cooperation  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  But  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  year-long  course  is 
that  attitudes  are  being  changed. 
Japan’s  ghetto  -mentality  towards 
other  countries  and  cultures  is  being 
changed  by  exposure  to  new  and  ex- 
citing ideas.  All  too  aware  that  Japan 
has  become  the  ‘Economic  Animal’  to 
her  Asian  neighbours,  this  Institute  for 
International  Studies  aims  to  change 
that  image. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  truly  in 
our  midst  here  in  Japan.  The  Spirit,  of 
course,  is  moving  where  He  will.  We,  as 
concerned  Christians,  must  be  percep- 
tive enough  to  recognize  both  the 
Spirit  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  even  in 
the  most  unlikely  places  and  in  the 
most  improbable  people.* 
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Father  Seki,  Father  Jim  Gauthier  and  Father  Yui. 


A Young 


Japanese  Priest 
Speaks  on  Ministry 

Interview  by  Jim  Gauthier,  SFM  Written  by  D.B. 


[Decently  Father  Jim  Gauthier,  SFM, 
^talked  with  Father  John  Bosco 
Shigeru  Yui,  32,  and  President  of  the 
Nagoya  Diocesan  Priests  about  priest 
and  ministry  in  today’s  society.  Father 
Yui  was  ordained  in  April  of  1974  and 
he  has  some  interesting  observations. 

How  do  you  look  upon  your  role  as 
a priest? 

I think  that  a priest  should  be  the 


center  of  the  Christian  community.  To 
do  this  I think  a priest  must  get  to 
know  his  people  in  a very  real  way.  He 
should  be  a symbol  of  hope  and  he 
should  show  unusual  patience  when  he 
is  listening  to  the  problems  of  others. 
This  means  that  he  must  be  in  con- 
stant dialogue  with  the  people  about 
the  different  ways  that  the  Good  News 
can  be  proclaimed  in  a non-Christian 
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society. 

Have  you  been  able  to  carry  out 
these  ideals  in  your  parish  of  Narumi? 

I have  only  been  in  the  parish  for  a 
year  and  I must  admit  that  up  until 
now  I have  been  mostly  observing. 
However  I feel  that  I am  now  ready  to 
really  begin  my  work  with  the  people. 
I intend  to  start  out  by  visiting  all  the 
people  in  the  parish.  A priest  must  be 
with  his  people  every  step  along  the 
way  to  become  truly  relevant. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  requirement  in  a 
priest? 

Dedication  to  Christ.  If  that  is  lack- 
ing then  there  can  be  no  deep  founda- 
tion for  a man’s  priesthood.  I feel  that 
this  is  especially  true  here  in  Japan 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  see  concrete 
results  from  your  efforts.  I would  say 
that  genuine  love  for  his  people  would 
be  the  next  most  important  quality  in 
a priest. 

How  do  you  see  yourself  working 


with  the  Christian  community? 

I would  like  to  work  at  creating 
some  kind  of  a ‘grass  roots’  com- 
munity. In  other  words  I would  like  to 
work  towards  a community  in  which 
people  are  really  concerned  about  one 
another. 

Do  you  have  any  particular  plan  in 
mind? 

When  I was  in  the  seminary  I used 
to  go  to  a Dominican  Monastery  to  ex- 
perience the  Zen  way  of  life.  There 
were  about  fifteen  of  us  in  the  group; 
we  weren’t  all  Christians.  We  used  to 
gather  together  in  order  to  reflect  on 
God  and  on  our  personal  relationship 
to  God.  It  was  communal  type  living. 
We  all  had  jobs  to  do  during  the  day 
but  we  lived  together  and  prayed  to- 
gether. I would  like  to  try  to  introduce 
that  experiment  into  the  parish. 

Could  you  explain  that  a little  more 
fully? 

Well,  for  the  present  at  least  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  com- 


F other  Yui  demon- 
strates a zazenMass. 
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Father  Yui  in  zazen  position  for  prayer. 


munal  living  on  a large  scale.  I would 
like  to  get  a small  house  and  live  there 
with  four  or  five  people.  We  would' 
attempt  to  follow  the  Zen  method  of 
meditation  followed  by  Mass  and  then 
everyone  would  go  to  work.  In  the 
evening  we  would  gather  for  supper, 
followed  by  meditation  and  Scripture 
study.  I really  feel  that  this  kind  of 
communal  living  would  give  us  the 
necessary  cohesion  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  Japan  in  an  effective  way. 

Do  you  think  that  this  might  be  a 
good  way  for  priests  to  live  together? 

Yes.  I would  really  like  to  see  three 
or  four  priests  in  this  Diocese  to  at- 
tempt this  kind  of  communal  living  to 
build  up  the  solidarity  and  mutual  re- 
spect and  prayer  life  necessary  for  pro- 
ductive team  work. 

Do  you  think  that  Christianity  in 
Japan  is  truly  Japanese  or  is  it  west- 
ern? 


To  be  perfectly  frank  I haven’t 
given  it  too  much  thought.  I intend  to 
use  the  occasion  of  house  visitation  to 
introduce  a Zazen  Mass.  As  much  as 
possible  I hope  to  incorporate  Japa- 
nese utensils  and  Japanese  customs. 
The  idea  will  be  to  guide  the  people 
through  thirty  minutes  of  Zen  medita- 
tion followed  by  an  intimate  family- 
style  Mass.  Of  course  I will  wear  very 
simple  vestments. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  cleri- 
cal dress? 

I think  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  the  priest  be  easily  identi- 
fiable. Whether  he  wears  a black  suit 
and  a Roman  collar  doesn’t  seenT  too 
important  but  he  should  definitely 
wear  some  kind  of  insignia  or,  other- 
wise where  is  his  witness?  I believe 
that  the  Roman  collar  is  the  best  for 
those  times  when  a priest  is  perform- 
ing official  duties* 
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The  house  in  the  picture  has  been  the 
Tokyo  headquarters  of  our  Japan 
Scarboro  missionaries  since  7 948. 
Charles  Dickens , the  master  of  char- 
acterization would  have  ventriloquized 
this  old  place  to  perfection.  Here  we 
chose  the  modern  and  the  easy  way- 
an  interview  for  7 Remember ’. 


I Remember 


Just  a few  questions  House,  if  you 
I don’t  mind. 

I Speak  louder! 

I Just  how  old  are  you  anyway? 

! None  of  your  business  but  old  enough 
-to  remember  people  and  events  your 
(grandfather  might  have  known  had  he 
(the  good  fortune  to  be  born  a Japa- 
nese instead  of  Irish. 

Thank  you,  and  do  you  feel  that  dur- 
ing all  those  years  you  have  served  a 
useful  role  in  society? 

And  thank  you.  After  80  years  of  shel- 
tering and  enduring  several  generations 
I of  Japanese  and  then  you  Scarboro 
Johnny-come  latelies,  that  is  hardly  a 
polite  or  fair  question. 

Sorry.  Now  about  70  or  80  SFM  Fa- 
thers have  enjoyed  your  hospitality, 
not  counting  visitors,  any  comments? 

Which  do  you  want  first,  the  good 
news  or  the  bad  news? 

Well,  let’s  start  with  the  bad  news. 

I If  I make  it  to  a hundred,  the  worst 
news  will  always  be  hearing  your  man 
Ben  McRae  just  out  of  China,  dicker- 
ing to  buy  me  over  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago.  Your  people  had  hardly  stop- 
ped smashing  up  this  neighbourhood 


with  those  (deleted)  B-29’s,  when  you 
were  over  here  wanting  to  live  in  it. 
Will  wonders  never  cease?  Then  he  and 
Mike  Dwyer  cut  me  up  and  re-designed 
my  insides  till  I didn’t  know  if  I was  a 
Japanese  or  mixed  blood.  Talk  about 
your  cultural  shock! 

Any  good  news? 

Well,  I do  remember  a lot  of  good  men 
around  here  like  old  John  Fraser  (what 
a man!)  and  lots  of  eager  young  men 
butchering  the  language  but  trying 
hard  mind  you.  I often  wondered  why 
they  bother  but  I must  admit,  bad  as 
they  were  they  impressed  me. 

Are  you.  . . 

Don’t  interrupt!  Never  interrupt  good 
news.  There’s  too  little  of  it  around. 
Isn’t  that  what  you  fellows  are  sup- 
posed to  be  spreading  around  this 
country.  . .Good  News?  Well  just  let  it 
out,  don’t  bottle  it  up.  Which  reminds 
me,  my  plumbing’s  off  today.  When  is 
that  damn  plumber  coming  anyway? 

I learned  some  English  from  you  boys! 

Any  last  comment? 

Just  pass  me  the  sake  bottle.  Here’s  to 
another  25  years!* 


j 
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donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


and  FOREVER 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name  . 
Address 
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Ccarboro’s  Regional  Co-ordinator  in  Japan  is  Fr.  Gerald 
^ Kelly  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.  Father  was  chosen  for  a 
third  term  and  so  begins  his  seventh  year  in  this  work, 
having  been  first  elected  in  the  spring  of  1 970.  Fathers  Bill 
Schultz  and  Cleary  Villeneuve  will  assist  him  as  Consultors.* 

[lather  Ambrose  MacKinnon  is  Scarboro’s  new  Regional 
' Superior  in  the  Bahamas.  His  task  will  be  to  co-ordinate 
and  animate  the  work  of  Scarboro’s  missionaries  in  the 
Bahamas  and  to  be  their  official  representative  to  the  local 
Bishop  and  to  Scarboro’s  General  Council  in  Canada.  As 
well,  Fr.  Ambie  is  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  More  Parish  in 
Nassau.  Fie  will  be  assisted  by  Fathers  Cummins  and  Ling  as 
Consultors.* 

Cather  Omar  Dixon  is  the  new  Co-ordinator  of  the  Scar- 
' boro  group  in  Brazil.  Eight  years  of  experience  have 
made  him  familiar  with  the  work  of  our  missions  and  with 
the  problem  the  people  face  in  making  a better  life  for 
themselves.  Fr.  Terry  O’Sullivan  was  chosen  Secretary  of 
the  group.* 

/^\n  July  1st,  Fr.  John  Walsh,  former  editor  of  SCAR- 
'^bORO  MISSIONS  began  his  new  work  in  Toronto  as 
Associate  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Forum  of  Canada.  In 
its  objective  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church,  the  Forum  is  a center  for  dialogue  bringing  to- 
gether members  of  the  many  Churches  across  Canada.  It 
also  trains  missionaries  for  many  Canadian  and  American 
Churches. 

After  leaving  the  Editor’s  Desk,  Fr.  Walsh  travelled 
extensively,  visiting  ecumenical  centers  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  He  attended  the  1975  World  Council  of 
Churches  Assembly  in  Nairobi  and  has  spent  some  time 
studying  non-Christian  religions.  In  this  new  appointment 
he  is  associated  with  Arturo  Chachon,  a Chilean  sociologist 
who  is  Director  of  the  Forum.* 


Fr.  Gerald  A 


Fr.  Ambrose  Mac 


Fr.  Omar  Di 
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f 1*0111  the  Editor 

| t’s  summer  again  and  we  hope  you  will  get  the  chance  to 
enjoy  a few  days  in  the  sun  away  from  the  rush  of  your 
ordinary  work  day.  The  dedication  and  courage  to  really  give 
because  of  what  you  believe  is  a theme  running  through  our 
articles  this  month.  The  47  followers  of  a disgraced  war  lord 
in  ancient  Japan  accomplished  the  revenge  of  their  master  at 
the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  Today  a lot  of  people  are 
dedicating  themselves  to  a simpler  life-style  in  contrast  to 
our  consumer  oriented  society.  Dedication  can  sometimes 
end  in  exile  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Colin  Winter.  Dedication 
can  also  end  in  death  far  away  from  home,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  Father  Jim  McGillivray. 

Your  dedication  to  us  is  portrayed  in  our  yearly  budget 
report.  Thanks  to  you,  another  year  has  gone  by  and  our 
work  continues  in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 


\zditor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM /Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
IFW\/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  RescoA/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
-Vi  Ison. 


icarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 

tun  in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
lupport  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
jlhere  are  now  approximately  140  members 
|n  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
jpahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
r.uyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
md  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Tlu» 

Intentional 

Christian 

Community 

Dick  Renshaw,  C.S.C. 


In  the  face  of  the  growing  disparities 
1 between  rich  and  poor  today,  the 
exploitation  of  the  Third  World  by 
multinational  corporations,  and  the 
unheeded  call  for  fairer  trade  policies; 
in  face  of  the  mounting  toll  of  repeat- 
ed wars,  the  poverty  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  the  imprisonment  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens;  in  face  of 
all  this,  many  are  working  to  build  a 
new  society  that  includes  a rediscovery 
of  (1)  community:  where  life  and 
goods  are  shared,  (2)  non-violence:  a 
positive,  creative  living  in  truth  that  is 
prepared  to  stand  in  resistance  against 
the  forces  of  repression,  even  at  per- 
sonal risk,  (3)  a full  but  simple  use  of 
goods.  The  forces  against  which  those 
dedicated  to  justice  and  peacemaking 


must  struggle  are  so  immense,  so  much  jj 
at  the  helm  of  powerful  global  struc- 
tures, and  so  much  a part  even  of  our-- 
selves,  that  the  effort  to  remain  true  to 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  demands; 
strong  support. 

The  people  are  drowning , or  more 
exactly,  they  are  being  drowned  by  a 
system  which  submerges  humanity 
beneath  enormous  power  apparently  j 
controlled  by  a few  but  perhaps  by  no  j 
one.  For  the  sake  of  everyone’s 
humanity , a response  is  necessary.  But ' 
to  respond  to  the  people  and  to  resist 
the  power  of  that  system  without  a 
rock  to  stand  on  is  simply  to  jump  in  j 
the  water  and  drown  with  the  people. 
(Jim  Douglas,  Resistance  and  Content- 
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Every  Christian  is  called  to  community  with  others. 


plation,  p.  57) 

The  solution  to  all  the  problems  we 
face  today,  war,  hunger,  over-popula- 
tion, etc.,  depends  upon  the  answer 
given  to  this  question  — how  are 
people  going  to  get  together  on  this 
s shrinking  planet?  The  salvation  people 
\seek  today  is  precisely  the  ability  to 
get  together  in  a way  that  will  last. 
And  we  know,  clearly  or  vaguely,  that 
[such  unity  and  identity  will  not  flow 
automatically  from  technical  advance 
\but  that  technology,  by  liberating 
■ oeop/e,  is  ultimately  capable  of  either 
\ separating  them  from  one  another  or 
I uniting  them.  Everything  depends  on 
our  determination  to  seek  out  and 
meet  each  other  in  an  effort  to  share 
with  the  rest.  (Max  Delespesse,  The 


Church  Community:  Leaven  and  Life- 
style, xi) 

And  so  there  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  sharing  community;  relatively 
small  face-to-face  groups  in  which 
friendship,  experiences  and  goods  are 
shared  beyond  family  lines.  These  are 
communities  which  exist  not  because 
it  is  the  ‘in’  thing  but  because  it  corre- 
sponds to  a vital  need  for  growth, 
human  growth.  Many  such  communi- 
ties exist  all  across  Canada  and  in 
other  countries.  They  consist  largely 
of  committed  Christians  who  are  not 
ordained  or  members  of  any  religious 
order.  They  come  from  all  walks  of 
life,  young  and  old,  married  and 
unmarried.  Some  of  these  communi- 
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ties  consist  of  people  who  live  under 
the  same  roof  sharing  their  material 
goods  in  common;  others  live  in  sepa- 
rate houses  but  meet  and  work  regu- 
larly together.  Many  of  these  com- 
munities have  formed  links  with  other 
groups  in  networks  of  support.  They 
are  a response  to  the  call  of  every 
Christian  to  community  with  others. 

In  such  communities  there  is  often 
that  creative  experimentation  with  life 
which  opens  new  paths.  Such  sharing 
communities  simplify  their  diet,  recre- 
ation, child-care,  housing,  not  only 
because  it  is  healthier,  not  only  be- 
cause it  makes  a little  more  money 
available  for  charity  or  projects,  not 
only  because  it  overcomes  the  need  to 
fight  for  promotions,  but  most  of  all 
because  it  makes  the  people  involved 
available;  available  to  those  immedi- 
ately surrounding  them,  available  to 
listen  and  respond  to  the  handicapped, 
the  prisoner,  the  elderly,  the  alcoholic, 
the  children  and  to  the  systems  which 
oppress  them.  It  makes  time  available 
for  serious  reflection  and  for  educa- 
tion/action projects. 

The  growth  of  such  communities  is 
a return  to  an  early  Christian  practice 
of  sharing. 

Many  miracles  and  wonders  were 
done  through  the  apostles,  which  caus- 
ed everyone  to  be  filled  with  awe.  All 
the  believers  continued  together  in 
dose  fellowship  and  shared  their 
belongings  with  one  another.  They 
would  sell  their  property  and  posses- 
sions and  distribute  the  money  among 
all,  according  to  what  each  one  needed. 
Every  day  they  continued  to  meet  as  a 
group  in  the  Temple,  and  they  had 
their  meals  together  in  their  homes, 
eating  the  food  with  glad  and  humble 
hearts,  praising  God,  and  enjoying  the 


good  will  of  all  the  people.  (Acts  2: 
44-4  7a) 

Such  a lifestyle  places  a concrete 
sharing  of  persons  and  possessions 
squarely  at  the  center  of  life  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  greedy  material- 
ism of  our  present  world  order.  It  has 
been  said  the  early  Christian  experi- 
ence of  community  was  a failure.  If 
that  was  failure,  show  me  success! 

A few  hundred  years  ago  Thomas 
More  wrote  a book  called  Utopia,  the 
word  literally  means  “Nowhere”.  In  it 
More  expressed  his  dreams  for  society 
as  he  thought  it  should  be.  The  small 
communities  of  today  also  provide  a 
kind  of  “utopia”  of  a society-to-be 
and  one  base  for  the  transformation  of 
society  as  we  find  it.  Here  life  is 
expanded  rather  than  restricted  by  the 
return  to  simplicity.  By  sharing  an 
experience  so  radically  different  in  its 
features  and  motivations  from  that  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  society,  these  com- 
munities often  find  a chasm  separates 
them  from  their  contemporaries.  In 
the  view  of  many  of  their  contempor- 
aries they  are,  in  that  sense,  “no- 
where”. Yet  by  being  “nowhere”  the. 
communities  are  forced  to  ask  them- 
selves why  the  daily  life  of  most  of 
those  around  them  is  so  far  removed 
from  theirs,  so  bereft  of  that  simple 
richness  of  life  they  experience.  As 
they  probe  for  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  invitation  to  struggle  against 
patterns,  attitudes  and  systems  of 
repression  becomes  apparent.  The 
community  experience  obliges  us  to 
begin  to  think  small  and  in  terms  of 
persons.  This  is  extremely  important  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  real  needs  of, 
not  only  Third  World  countries,  but 
any  sane  and  environmentally  sound 
society. 
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A weekend  of  sharing  and  reflection  on  Christian  community. 


Small  communities  in  which  people 
share  their  goods  and  even  who  they 
are,  provide  a personal  bridge  to  a just 
sharing  in  society.  These  communities 
provide  a defence  against  mind- 
pollution,  a withdrawal  from  material- 
ism, a positive  centering  on  the  human 
person,  and  a base  from  which  to 
work  and  which  to  return  in  the 
struggle  to  liberate  our  sisters  and 
brothers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  from 
destructive  economic  and  political 
structures  and  from  racist  and  self- 
serving  attitudes.  The  commitment  to 
small  community  can  be  an  act  of  soli- 
darity with  the  majority  of  mankind 
whose  lifestyle  is  no  matter  of  choice; 
i a celebration  of  the  creative,  spiritually 
i alive  possibilities  of  mankind;  an  anti- 
cipation of  an  era  when  new  patterns 
of  collectivity  emerge;  an  advocacy  of 
of  those  new  patterns  as  well  as  a 
strengthening  of  a long  tradition  of 
sharing. 


Finally,  the  existence  of  such  com- 
munities, is  of  itself,  already  an  exer- 
cise of  power:  economic,  social  and 
political.  The  impact  of  the  small  com- 
munity in  solidarity  with  the  victims 
of  destructive  forces,  is  usually  well 
beyond  the  numbers  actually  in- 
volved.* 

— The  Churchmouse  Collective  (a 
small  group  of  Christian  women 
and  men,  young  and  old,  in  Toron- 
to, who  have  been  working  together 
for  a couple  of  years  to  become  the 
Church  as  a powerless  community 
of  the  poor.  They  form  part  of  a 
Toronto  Network  of  Christian 
Communities  which  publishes 
SHINAK1:  A Unicorn  Flunter’s 

Guide  (63  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto).  As 
a collective  they  try  to  encourage 
and  support  efforts  towards  com- 
munity, simple  living  and  social 
change.) 
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The  Fait] 


The  grave  of  the  leader,  Oishi  Yoshitaka. 


This  above  all;  to  thine  own  self  be 
true, 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the 
day, 

Thou  can st  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man. 

— Hamlet  (Act  / Sc.  3) 


In  so  many  respects  it  is  just  like  any 
Mother  temple  compound  in  the  coun- 


try. There  are  the  usual  souvenir 
shops,  tourists  taking  pictures  and 
young  couples  feeding  the  pigeons.  In 
one  corner  of  the  huge  temple  com- 
pound however  there  is  a very  special 
shrine.  For  the  most  part  those  who 
approach  it  are  reverent  and  devout. 
Clutching  a bundle  of  incense  sticks  in 
one  hand,  people  young  and  old  place 
one  glowing  stick  in  front  of  each  of| 
the  47  tombstones  huddled  together  in 
the  form  of  a square.  This  is  not  the 
idle  curiosity  of  the  simple  sightseer 
but  the  faith  of  the  pilgrim.  Great 
clouds  of  billowing  smoke  from  the  in- 
cense make  it  difficult  to  breathe  and, 
at  times,  the  people  with  hands  joined 
before  their  downcast  eyes  are  com- 
pletely obscured  in  the  heavy  mist. 

The  story  of  the  faithful  47  is  not 
unfamiliar.  Variations  of  the  theme} 
have  been  used  in  countless  Westerns! 
and  in  many  a classic  novel  or  play. 
But  the  incident  really  took  place.  It 
happened  in  Japan  in  the  early  18thj  j 
Century.  At  that  time  the  Island; 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


\i\  47 


Nation  was  still  isolated  from  the  out- 
side world  and  a feudal  society,  not 
unlike  that  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  flourished.  The  Emperor’s  Court 
in  Kyoto  was  almost  entirely  ceremo- 
nial with  the  real  power  residing  in  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate  in  the  person  of 
Tokugawa  Tsunayoshi  who  resided  in 
Edo  (now  Tokyo).  To  keep  the  dif- 
ferent feudal  lords  in  check, 
Tsunayoshi  insisted  that  they  spend 
part  of  each  year  in  Edo,  away  from 
their  own  lands.  The  feudal  lords  were 
expected  to  attend  the  castle  sessions 
at  which  Tsunayoshi  himself  presided. 
He  had  been  born  under  the  zodiacal 
sign  of  the  Dog  and  so,  many  dogs 
were  allowed  to  run  freely  through  the 
streets.  Taxes  were  high  and  many  citi- 
zens were  beginning  to  think  that  dogs 
were  living  better  than  ordinary 
people. 

Naganori  Asano  was  one  of  the 
feudal  lords.  Asano  was  lord  of  Ako 
Castle  and  a man  respected  for  his 
goodness  and  integrity.  Being  a man  of 
discipline,  he  viewed  the  life  in  Edo, 
and  particularly  at  the  Edo  Court,  as 
scandalous  and  corrupt.  Asano’s 
Spartan  soul  longed  for  the  days  when 
men  prided  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  bear  up  under  adversity  rather  than 
in  wearing  fine  robes  and  writing  verse. 

Unfortunately  for  lord  Asano, 
Yoshinaka  Kira,  the  official  overseer 
of  the  Shogun’s  Court,  was  a venal 


man  with  an  evil  disposition  and  a 
sharp  tongue.  Kira  demanded  bribes 
from  the  different  feudal  lords  to  gain 
them  favourable  reception  at  the  Edo 
Court.  Asano  refused  to  acknowledge 
Kira’s  blunt  hints  and  Kira  came  to 
despise  Asano  and  to  ridicule  him  as  a 
country  bumpkin.  One  fateful  day 
Kira  went  too  far  and  even  managed  to 
insinuate  an  insult  to  Asano’s  wife. 
Asano  quickly  drew  his  sword  and 
felled  the  offending  overseer.  It  was  a 
capital  offense  to  draw  a sword  in  the 
Shogun’s  Castle  and  so  Asano  was 
stripped  of  his  lands  and  titles.  It  was 
only  past  services  to  the  Shogun  that 
prevented  Asano  from  facing  the 
ignomy  of  a public  execution.  Asano 
was  allowed  to  take  his  own  life  in  the 
traditional  ceremony  of  seppuku 
(disembowelling  with  a sword). 

As  a result  of  Asano’s  crime,  his  ser- 
vants were  forced  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  a highly  structured  society. 
To  find  new  positions  was  almost  im- 
possible and  they  were  forced  to  take 
up  menial  tasks  in  order  to  survive. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Yoshitaka 
Oishi,  the  servants  of  Asano  asked  that 
the  properties  of  the  house  of  Ako  be 
restored.  The  petition  was  denied. 
That  was  bad  enough  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  followers  of  Asano  learned 
that  the  hated  Kira  had  only  been 
wounded.  The  overseer  still  lived.  Lord 
Asano  must  be  avenged  or  the  fol- 
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lowers  would  be  disgraced  for  all  time. 

It  seemed  to  the  citizens  at  large 
that  the  servants  of  Asano  had  for- 
gotten the  offense.  From  all  appear- 
ances they  had  dispersed.  Some  of 
them  had  even  apparently  fallen  into 
dissolute  habits.  But  Oishi  was  waiting 
for  just  the  right  opportunity  to  strike. 
He  was  in  constant  contact  with  his 
men.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1702,  Oishi  assembled  the 
followers  of  Asano.  Only  47  remained. 
One  man  in  his  seventies;  5 in  their 
sixties,  4 in  their  fifties;  4 in  their 
forties;  18  in  their  thirties;  14  in  their 
twenties  and  that  includes  Oishi’s  son 
Chikara  who  was  only  seventeen. 

At  exactly  midnight  they  raided  the 
house  of  Kira  and  after  a fierce  strug- 
gle against  great  odds  they  succeeded 
in  beheading  Kira.  News  of  their  deed 
spread  throughout  the  land.  They  be- 
came folk  heroes  in  their  own  time. 
But  of  course  they  had  committed  a 
crime.  Justice  had  to  be  done.  The  ser- 
vants who  remained  were  allowed  to 
commit  seppuku  (disembowelling  with 
the  sword).  They  were  buried  beside 
their  lord,  Asano.  Today  people  flock 
from  all  over  Japan  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  faithful  47  and  to  pray  for  their 
souls.  It  all  comes  back  to  you  when 
you  see  the  tomb  of  Asano  and  those 
47  tombstones  beside  it.  It’s  all  there 
in  the  Sangakuji  Temple  grounds  a 
short  distance  from  Shinagawa  Sta- 
tion. There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
temples  in  that  same  general  area  but 
Sangakuji  is  a special  place. 

Christians  are  quite  naturally  of- 
fended by  anyone  taking  his  own  life. 
To  even  suggest  that  such  a one  might 
be  a saint  is  to  make  a travesty  of  the 
process  of  canonization.  However, 
Japan  is  Japan  and  what  the  people 


hold  sacred  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 
The  Japanese  people  do  not  view 
suicide  in  the  same  way  as  the  people 
of  the  west. 

In  1960  Mr.  Asanuma  was  the 
popular  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
Japan.  He  was  a brilliant  speaker  and 
students  and  workers  had  lined  up  be- 
hind the  Socialist  banner  and  were 
marching  in  protest  against  the  Secu- 
rity Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  situation  was  tense  as 
Mr.  Asanuma  addressed  a huge  gather- 
ing just  before  the  election.  As  he 
spoke,  a young  rightist  student  inched 
his  way  towards  the  platform  and 
suddenly  jumped  up  on  the  stage  and 
plunged  a huge  sword  into  Mr. 
Asanuma  again  and  again.  Mr. 
Asanuma  died  before  he  could  be 
carried  to  the  street.  The  nation  was 
up  in  arms.  Public  opinion  was  running 
against  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party. 
And  then  certain  predictable  things 
began  to  happen.  The  young  rightist 
student’s  father  was  the  leader  of  the 
Japan  Self-defense  Forces.  He  publicly 
resigned  (symbolic  suicide).  Apologies 
and  expressions  of  regret  were  coming  • 
from  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democratic  party  but  still  there 
was  talk  of  making  Asanuma’s  widow 
the  Socialist  candidate.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  solution  and  then.  . .the  six- 
teen-year-old rightist  student  hanged 
himself  in  his  prison  cell.  The  matter 
was  dropped.  The  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  went  in  with  the  same  majority 
as  before. 

We  must  look  much  deeper  than 
the  mere  act  of  ripping  one’s  belly 
open  with  a sharp  sword.  What  the 
Japanese  people  admire  is  the  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  the  unswerving 
loyalty  to  a cause  that  is  exhibited  by 
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Not  sightseers  but  pilgrims. 


the  people  in  question  and  not  the 
mere  manner  of  death. 

I have  talked  with  a good  number 
of  Japanese  people  about  the  amazing 
case  of  Army  Lieutenant  Hiro  Onoda 
who  emerged  from  the  jungles  of  the 
Philippines  thirty  years  after  the  war. 
Young  People  of  today  would  disagree 
with  Onoda’s  cause  — fighting  the  war 
until  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
However,  Japanese  people  both  young 
and  old  agree  that  Onoda,  by  re- 
maining in  the  jungle  and  enduring 
great  hardship,  represented  all  that  was 
best  in  the  Japanese  character.  Onoda 
was  faithful  to  a cause.  He  was  faithful 
to  the  end.  It  was  touching  to  note 
that  Onoda  had  kept  his  rifle  in  top 
condition  and  he  had  patched  his 
threadbare  uniform  so  that  he  would 
look  like  a soldier  when  he  answered 


the  call. 

Even  today  chivalry  with  all  its  con- 
notations of  knights  in  shining  armour, 
maidens  in  distress,  evil  landlords  and 
dragons  to  be  slain  can  inspire  young 
people  to  want  to  go  out  and  perform 
some  purely  unselfish  act  to  make  this 
world  a little  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Cervantes  immortalized  it  in  Don 
Quixote,  a ridiculous  figure  tilting 
with  windmills  and  yet  basically  a 
good  man  with  a pure  heart. 

Bushido  is  the  Japanese  equivalent 
of  chivalry.  Bushido  embodies  the 
basic  maxims  of  the  educational 
training  governing  the  Samurai  or  war- 
rior class  of  Japan  — the  class  that  has 
set  the  standard  for  the  whole  people 
in  manners  and  ideals  of  character  and 
in  mental  and  moral  codes  of  obliga- 
tion* 
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I bl  y , L-Mjliwp  II  I M Ml  1.VI  , 

^Anglican  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 


Diocese  of  Damaraland,  honoured  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  and  guests  in  Scar- 
boro’s  Mission  Centre,  with  a talk  on 
the  crucial  political  and  religious  state 
which  exists  in  Namibia  today.  Nam- 
ibia, nestled  between  Angola  and  South 
Africa,  has  been  administrated  by 
South  Africa  since  World  War  I.  South 
Africa  has  consistently  defied  the  U.N. 
Charter  obligation  to  grant  indepen- 
dence to  this  people  and,  despite  the 
U.N.  ruling  of  1966  and  the  ruling  of 
the  World  Court  of  Justice  in  1 971 , • 
South  Africa  not  only  has  refused  to 
withdraw  from  this  illegal  occupation 
but  has,  in  fact,  annexed  Namibia. 
While  Canada  supports  the  rulings  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  World  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Canadian  based  corporations,  like 
Falconbridge,  continue  to  support  this 
repression  of  a people  by  a foreign 
power  and  as  well  are  granted  tax 
exemptions  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  their  operations  in  Namibia. 

Bishop  Winter,  who  has  been  jailed 
and  finally  exiled  from  his  people, 
chose  as  his  topic,  Namibia  and  Cal- 
vary, in  which  the  Bishop  spoke  out 
strongly  against  the  present  regime  in 


.vik»d  Namibian 

Bishop 
Appeals  for 
Understanding 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM 


South  Africa,  and  appealed  not  for 
material  help  but  for  an  understanding 
by  the  Western  World  of  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  his  people  in  their 
desire  for  sovereignty  and  freedom, 
and  for  that  human  dignity  which  is  in 
every  man,  given  freely  by  the  Creator. 


The  apartheid  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  where  black  is 
NOT  beautiful,  but  where  the  colour 
of  one’s  skin  denies  a man  the  basics 
of  life,  denies  a man  a place  in  society, 
denies  a man  justice  in  the  courts— 
continues  virtually  unhindered  by  the 
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World  Church... 


Western  world  and  at  times  is  encour- 
aged by  it  through  exploitation  and 
oppression.  This  apartheid  policy  has 
caused  Bishop  Winter  to  struggle  with 
the  option  of  becoming  the  contented 
Churchman  amidst  suffering  humanity, 
or  to  take  the  Christian  Gospel  mes- 
sage literally  and  speak  out  in  defense 
of  his  people.  In  choosing  the  latter, 
since  there  is  in  Bishop  Winter’s  mind 
NO  compromise  with  suffering  and 
exploitation  and  Christian  principles, 
Bishop  Winter  says  that  he  has  helped 
to  set  his  people  on  the  road  to  free- 
dom. In  getting  his  Church  to  identify 
with  the  poor,  he  has  set  in  motion  the 
wheels  which  will  take  the  Church 
from  its  honoured  and  protected  place 
in  society  and  set  it  once  again  in  its 
proper  perspective  as  the  suffering 
Church. 

It  is  through  its  role  as  a suffering 
Church  that  once  again  God’s  people 
will  be  united  and  that  the  true  Gospel 
message  can  ring  out  loud  and  clear  to 
the  whole  world.  Can  a Church  which 
sees  suffering,  torture,  pain  and 
exploitation  sit  idly  by  and  not  take  a 
stand,  asks  Bishop  Winter?  Can  the 
Church  sit  back  smugly  and  watch  the 


rape  of  a country  and  its  people 
through  the  exploitation  of  big  busi- 
ness, one  of  which  will  extract 
$18,000,000.  in  profit  a year  and  yet 
pay  a man  less  than  $34.00  a month  in 
wages? 

Bishop  Winter  cited  the  incident 
of  a parishioner  who,  having  less  than 
two  years  education  and  no  idea  of 
where  Russia  was  geographically,  was 
labelled  as  a Communist,  then  tortured 
and  imprisoned,  not  so  much  because  j 
of  the  political  nuisance  but  mainly 
because  of  the  colour  of  his  skin  and 
his  expression  of  the  desire  to  be  free. 

The  appeal  comes  to  the  West  for 
understanding.  An  understanding 
which  is  hard  to  give  because  the  West, 
continuously  basking  in  profits  and 
gain,  is  unable  and  unwilling  to  com- 
prehend the  sufferings  of  the  Third  ! 1 
World. 

Amidst  the  Calvary  being  experi- 
enced by  the  Namibian  people,  Bishop 
Winter  sees  joy.  When  the  struggle  is 
through,  Bishop  Winter  foresees  a new  j 
nation  which  will  emerge  and  a liber- 
ated Church  where  the  two  together,1 
will  be  able  to  take  their  dignified 
place  among  nations  of  the  world.* 
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JUSTICE 

NOT 

CHARITY 

A New  Global  Ethic 
for  Canada 

Douglas  Roche 


This  is  a Canadian  book  written  to  help 
Canadians  decide  how  to  move  as  respon- 
sible citizens  in  a world  that  has  vexing 
problems  of  hunger  and  need. 

The  author  points  out  some  of  the  links  be- 
tween Canadian  enterprise  and  world 
poverty  and  leads  the  reader  to  consider 
practical  things  that  can  be  done  indi- 
vidually and  together. 
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Also  available  Adult  mission  study  kit:  “Christian  Concerns  — Canadian 
Response.”  This  kit  includes  major  articles  for  consideration  of  contemporary 
Canadian  problems. 

Write  to: 

Kit  - * 1 -95  Scarboro  Fathers, 

Kit  plus  “Justice  not  Charity”  - $3.95  2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 


The  excellent  research  and  statistics  calmly 
point  to  an  unavoidable  conclusion.  We  are 
not  responsible  to  feed  and  clothe  all,  but 
we  can  choose  to  be  responsibly  committed 
to  a new  harmonized  co-operative  world. 

It  is  a good  book  for  individual  reading  or 
group  study  to  guide  thinking  in  the  con- 
fused and  confusing  economic  climate 
Canadians  share.  Paperback  at  $2.95 
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41  Years  Ago 


William  McNabb,  SFM 


This  article  was  written  by  Fr.  William 
McNabb  in  commemoration  of  Fr. 
James  McGiiiivray  who  died  in  China 
41  years  ago,  on  August  6th,  1935. 

Fr.  McGiiiivray  was  the  first  priest 
of  our  Society  to  die  and  was  the  first 
to  be  buried  in  mission  territory.  He  is 
buried  in  Lishui,  China. 

A dose  friend  of  Fr.  McGiiiivray, 
Fr.  McNabb  received  some  letters  from 
Fr.  McGi/iivray’s  mother  soon  after 
the  death  of  her  son.  Regarding  these 
letters,  he  writes,  “I  have  underlined 
two  places  in  Jim’s  mother’s  letters,  if 
there  is  space  I think  they  would  inter- 
est the  public  as  too  often  it  is  not 
known  what  a mother’s  part  is  in 
giving  her  son  to  the  missions.”  We 
have  these  quotes  in  Italics. 

Jim’s  early  history  is  that  of  any 
young  man  of  his  day.  He  tried  to 
enlist  in  the  war  of  1914-18,  but  was 
turned  down  because  of  a heart- 
murmur.  He  held  a good  job,  and  must 
surely  have  helped  to  educate  his 
younger  brothers.  He  was  engaged  but 
due  to  differences  in  religious  beliefs, 
Jim  decided  not  to  marry. 

God  had  his  place  for  Jim,  and  so 
he  began  thinking  of  the  missionary 
life  as  a priest.  He  then  entered  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigon- 
ish  which  was  then  a small  institution 
of  about  two  hundred  students 


(1926).  A former  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  this  to  say  about  Jim.  “Jim 
was  without  a doubt  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  man  on  campus  and  if 
I am  not  mistaken  was  president  of  his 
class;  outstanding  in  debating,  a fair 
athlete  and  showed  more  leadership 
than  any  other  man  on  campus.” 

This  same  student  went  on  to 
Toronto  to  study  medicine  and  visited 
Jim  at  our  seminary  which  was  then 
called  China  Mission  Seminary.  He 
says  again:  “I  feel  quite  sure  in  my 
own  mind  that  Jim  played,  without 
ever  so  much  as  saying  it  in  words,  a 
large  role  in  my  going  to  Scarboro.  He 
wrote  me  several  times  from  Lishui, 
China.”  (These  are  quotes  from  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  who  later  went  to 
China.  In  1964  Fr.  Steele  founded  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute  in 
Panama  City,  Panama.) 

Having  made  his  philosophical 
studies  at  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Jim  came 
to  Scarboro  for  his  theology  and  was 
looked  up  to  as  a leader  by  the  other 
students.  Jim  was  ordained  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Msgr.  McGrath  who  was  the 
Superior  in  China  recommended  that 
he  be  kept  in  Canada,  to  build  up  the 
Seminary  staff  and  for  promotion 
work.  However,  Msgr.  J.  McRae  as 
Superior  General  ruled  otherwise  and 
Jim  was  assigned  to  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion and  set  out  in  October,  1932. 
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After  the  Departure  Ceremony, 
when  Jim  and  myself  were  leaving  Tor- 
onto by  train  for  Vancouver,  Jim  con- 
fided to  me:  “Well,  now  I can  tell  you 
— do  you  remember  how  I used  to  say 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
every  day  during  my  time  at  the  Semi- 
nary? Well,  now  I can  tell  you  why  I 
did.  It  was  that  Mary  might  get  me  the 
grace  of  being  sent  to  China  as  soon  as 
I was  ordained.” 

Now  that  might  sound  strange 
when  you  realize  that  we  only  had  the 
Chinese  Mission  at  the  time.  But  con- 
sidering Jim’s  heart  condition  and  the 
opinion  of  so  many  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  Canada,  we  see  he  had  trusted 
his  heart’s  desire  to  Mary,  certain  she 
would  obtain  it. 

I only  came  to  appreciate  what  it 
meant  to  him  to  leave  parents,  country 
and  friends,  as  the  years  went  by  — 
because  for  me,  going  to  China  was  an 
adventure,  a trip  halfway  round  the 
world  and  I had  little  appreciation  of 
how  great  a sacrifice  Jim  was  making. 
Remember  it  was  before  the  days  of 
air  travel  and  a missionary  could  not 
come  home  ‘till  ten  years  had  passed. 
He  must  surely  have  known  he  would 
never  see  his  parents  again. 

March,  1936  — ‘7  was  surprised  to 
hear  you  say  poor  dear  Fr.  Jim  found 
it  so  hard  in  China,  for  the  letters  he 
used  to  write  to  me  were  wonderful. 
You  know  / never  wanted  him  to  go 
and  / used  to  talk  to  him  about  over 
there.  ” 

Arriving  at  our  Mission,  we  began 
the  study  of  Chinese  and  Jim  had  a 
time  of  it  trying  to  speak  this  difficult 
language.  Every  evening  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Chinese  Christians  to 
come  to  the  Church  for  night  prayers. 
And  after  they  left,  Jim  stayed  in  the 


darkened  church  to  make  the  Stations  i 
of  the  Cross.  Jim’s  cheerful  disposition 
made  it  a joy  to  be  with  him.  The 
Superior,  the  late  Msgr.  Wm.  McGrath,  ; 
had  a particular  confidence  in  Jim’s  | 
good  judgment  and  is  the  one  who  per-  I 
haps  suffered  most  when  later  Jim  ! 
died. 

Meanwhile,  I was  taken  gravely  ill  ' ] 
and  Jim  was  my  counsellor,  saying:  ( 
“Forget  about  everything  else,  just 
leave  your  self  completely  in  God’s 
hands.”  Well,  as  if  by  miracle,  against 
all  expectation  I recovered.  A year 
passed  and  Jim  was  taken  ill  with  high 
fever,  probably  a malignant  type  of  j 
malaria.  He  himself  realized  his  condi- 
tion, when  those  around  him  did  not,  n 
so  he  asked  that  Holy  Communion  be  j 
brought  as  Viaticum  and  shortly  after 
receiving,  he  passed  away.  L 

May  1 5,  1 936  — “Last  Tuesday  was  \ a 
Mother’s  Day  and  / cried  all  day  for  he  i 
always  sent  me  a lovely  card.  The  last  j \ 
one  said,  ' Mother  dear  you  will  never  j 
know  how  much  you  mean  to  me.”\  I 
My  husband  is  always  saying  that  I 
want  to  bring  him  back  from  Heaven.”  j 

That  same  summer,  in  spite  of  the.| 
great  heat,  he  had  been  busy  building  a ] 
Marian  Shrine  in  the  Grey  Nuns’  Con-' 
vent  grounds.  For  me,  he  was  repaying]  ■ 
Our  Lady  her  kindness  in  bringing  him  j 
to  China. 

No  doubt  a great  part  of  our  happi-i  ; 
ness  in  Heaven  will  be  seeing  God’s}  j 
plan  in  letting  us  play  a role  in  the  ; 
lives  of  others.  And  for  me,  I expect  to 
find  out  what  both  myself  and  the  j 
same  Grey  Nuns  have  guessed,  that] 
Jim  had  offered  his  life  up  for  me 
when  I was  so  seriously  ill.  Do  I owe] 
the  more  than  forty  years  of  servicej 
for  the  Lord  to  Jim’s  offering  his  life 
for  me  — I do  like  to  believe  it.* 
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MONEY 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM  ^^^e  are  a httle  later  than  usual  this 

year  in  giving  you  a report  of 
our  1975  financial  picture.  Both  the 
May  and  June  issues  were  specials  — 
one  on  St.  Vincent-St.  Lucia  and  one 
on  Japan,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
interrupt  the  pattern  of  those  issues  — 
so  here  we  are  — better  late  than 
never! 

Our  report  will  consist  of  the  major 
ways  in  which  you  helped  us  and  the 
major  ways  in  which  your  money  was 
used.  There  are  other  smaller  sources 
of  income  and  smaller  ways  in  which 
the  money  was  used,  but  we  do  give 
you  the  major  part  of  our  financial 
statement. 

RECEIPTS. 

General  Donations:  $109,000 
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money  matters... 


Bequests:  Many,  desiring  that  their 
estate  residue  be  put  to  good  use, 
remembered  us  in  their  Wills.  For 
1975  it  was  our  single  largest  help  — to 
the  tune  of  $275,000. 

Calendar  Envelopes:  Here  the  dollar 
or  two  that  so  many  of  you  send  each 
month,  and  which  may  not  seem  very 
much  to  you,  added  up  to  a grand 
total  of  $171,000. 

Diocesan  Collections:  As  always, 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Bishops,  the  clergy  and  the 
lay  people  of  Ontario  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  shown  in  the 
annual  diocesan  collection  for  Scar- 
boro  (in  some  dioceses  this  was  a joint 
collection  with  Church  Extension).  In 
1975  this  collection  totalled  $87,800. 

Annuities:  Many  joined  our  annuity 
plan  and  contributed  $69,000.  We 
send  these  people  an  annual  payment 
as  long  as  they  live,  and  in  turn  we  use 
the  capital  they  send  to  us  for  our  mis- 
sion work. 

Cards:  The  use  of  our  novena  cards, 
which  promise  to  remember  a friend  in 
a spiritual  way,  amounted  to  $30,000 
— enough  to  defray  the  budget  ex- 
penses of  a mission  like  the  Philippines 
for  one  year. 
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Lay  Mission  Union:  Our  Lay  i 

Auxiliaries  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
Ottawa,  together  with  many  others 
associated  with  us  in  this  .way,  helped 
us  with  $1 1,000. 

School  Donations:  School  children,!  j 
through  lenten  projects  with  the  aid  oT 
mite  boxes  and  other  means,  raised 
$2,500. 

Finally,  many  people  used  our  ser-j  i 
vices  to  send  mission  aid  directly  to 
the  missions.  The  aid  simply  passed' 
through  our  hands.  $180,000  was  sent  : 
in  this  way  to  individuals  on  the  mis-! 
sions,  some  was  designated  for  specific 
mission  works  throughout  the  world. 


EXPENDITURES. 


We  sent  $328,000  to  our  missions; 
in  the  Orient  and  Latin  and  South  j 
America.  This  was  used  directly  by  our 
own  missionaries  for  their  daily  suste- 
nance and  work.  As  well,  some  of  it 
went  to  special  projects  they  are  in- 
volved in. 

As  missionaries,  we  feel  we  also 
have  a mission  to  Canadians. 

This  is  carried  out  by  many  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  through  preaching 
and  teaching,  conducting  seminars  and 
retreats,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Our 
Mission  Center  — magazine  — our  use 
of  the  media  — along  with  the  neces- 


sary  staff  to  operate  in  these  areas,  are 
costly  — $128,500  in  1975.  We  do  see 
this  as  mission,  just  as  important  as 
our  work  overseas. 

Another  expense  is  that  of  items 
such  as  mailing,  calendars,  auto- 
mobiles, salaries  for  our  office  staff 
and,  lest  we  forget,  among  other 
things,  the  telephone  bill!  Roughly 
$1 14,000  was  spent  to  handle  our  out- 
going and  incoming  mail,  which  is  con- 
siderable — thanks  to  you. 

Several  other  items  of  considerable 
expense  and  related  to  our  mission 
work  include  medical  expenses  for  our 
men  at  home  and  on  the  missions  — 
$42,000  was  spent  in  this  way.  Sick- 
ness, at  one  time  or  another,  is  the  lot 
of  man  - and  we  have  our  accidents  as 
well! 

Transportation  to  and  from  the 
missions  is  getting  so  high  we  almost 
considered  buying  a two-seater  Cessna 
and  learning  to  fly  — but  we  figured 
we  could  not  make  it  between  fuel 
stops!  In  1975  we  spent  close  to 
$40,000  on  transportation.  This  in- 
cludes travel  by  our  General  Council, 
as  we  try  to  have  each  mission  visited 
by  one  member  of  the  Council  each 
year.  This  leads  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  work  going  on  in  the  mis- 
sions and  the  needs  of  our  men  there. 

Education  of  our  students  and  the 
continuing  education  of  our  priests, 


along  with  the  continuing  search  for 
others  to  join  with  us  in  our  work, 
amounted  to  almost  $45,000  in  1975. 

Finally,  a big  item  is  that  of  our 
headquarters  — food,  light,  heat, 
water,  repairs  and  insurance.  You  who 
run  an  ordinary  home  can  probably  fill 
in  a number  of  other  items.  All  of  this 
cost  us  close  to  $140,000  last  year. 
There  is  an  average  of  30  people 
living  here  permanently  and  we  usually 
have  a good  number  of  guests  as  well. 
Our  headquarters  is  large  and  one  part 
of  it  is  getting  old  and  we  have  to  con- 
tinually repair  it.  The  heat,  light  and 
water  bill  also  includes  that  used  for 
the  administration  office  of  our  Soci- 
ety. So  in  fact  we  are  already  getting  a 
lot  of  mileage  out  of  that  $140,000, 
but  we  are  going  to  try  harder  even 
though  inflation  may  make  things  dif- 
ficult. 

So  there  you  have  it.  We  actually 
spent  more  than  you  gave  us  but,  as 
we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  only 
stated  the  major  items.  There  are  some 
other  income  sources  that  almost,  but 
not  quite,  helped  us  to  balance  our 
budget. 

We  thank  you  for  your  generosity 
and  concern.  It  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  work  we  began  in  1918. 
We  are  ever  conscious  of  your  sacri- 
fices, and  of  our  own  responsibility 
and  stewardship.* 
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MISSION  STUDY 
RESOURCES  1S7B-77 

Canadian  Concerns : 

Christian  Response 

The  1976-77  mission  study  is  an  inter-church  effort.  Six 
denominations:  Anglican,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Lutheran,  Pres- 
byterian, Roman  Catholic  and  United  have  worked  together  to 
produce  material  for  all  ages. 

For  Adults 

Canadian  Concerns:  Adult  Kit  — This  kit  looks  at  some  of  the 
basic  issues  in  Canadian  society  today.  Papers  about  the  fam- 
ily, the  handicapped,  native  rights  and  mission  strategy  are 
complemented  by  a Bible  study,  an  interchurch  issue  of  MAN- 
DATE, and  a study  guide. 

An  important  part  of  the  Canadian  inter-church  study  is  Jus- 
tice Not  Charity,  written  by  Douglas  Roche.  The  book  ex- 
plores Canada’s  role  in  the  world  today  and  looks  at  why  we 
should  be  committed  to  work  for  a more  just  and  harmonious 


society. 

Canadian  Concerns  kit  (alone) $1.95 

*Justice  Not  Charity $2.95 

Kit  containing  above  book $3.95 


Mission  Profiles  II  — (supplementary  study)  — The  popularity 
of  Mission  Profiles  demanded  a repeat  performance.  This 
year’s  kit  about  people  in  mission  contains  material  and  pro- 
gram suggestions  about  Vinoba  Bhave  of  India,  Joyce  and 
Ralph  Burtt  of  the  Philippines,  Janet  McGregor  of  Montreal, 
and  John  Crate,  Publius  Fiddler  and  Johnston  Garrioch  of 
northern  Manitoba. 

Price $2.75 
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Supplementary  Material 


A group  of  slide  sets  showing  the  work  of  the  churches  in  Canada.  Listed  below 
are  the  sets,  the  area  they  represent  and  the  particular  denomination  working 
there. 

Price $4.00  each  or  $3.00  each  for  two  or  more. 


1.  Resort  Ministry:  Sauble  Beach, 
Ontario  (Presbyterian) 

2.  Inner  City:  Tyndale  Neighbour- 
hood House,  Montreal  (Presby- 
terian) 

3.  Inner  City:  Brunswick  United 

Church,  Halifax  (United  Church) 

4.  Inner  City:  St.  Columba  House, 
Montreal  (United  Church) 

5.  Urban  Ministry:  Youth  Corps, 

Toronto  (Roman  Catholic) 

6.  Urban  Ministry:  Gateway  Com- 
munity Church,  Toronto  (Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian) 

7.  Rural  Development:  Seaway  Com- 
munity House,  Montreal  (Pres- 
byterian) 


8.  Chaplaincies:  (United  Church) 

9.  Summer  Ministries:  (United 

Church) 

*10.  Communication:  Interlink  Broad- 
casting, Toronto  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) 

11.  Seaman’s  Mission:  Toronto  (Luth- 
eran) 

12.  Airplane  Ministry:  LAMP  (Luther- 
an Association  of  Missionaries  and 
Pilots) 

13.  Native  Peoples:  Kenora  Fellow- 
ship Centre  (Presbyterian) 

*14.  Native  Peoples:  Northern  Ontario 
(Roman  Catholic) 

Each  slide  set  contains  10  slides  and  an 

accompanying  script. 


Order  from  CANEC  Publishing  and  Supply  House,  47  Coldwater  Road, 
Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3B  1 Y9,  or  regional  depot. 


*Note:  Items  marked  with  an  asterisk  please  order  from  — 
S.F.M.  Information  Department. 
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Vatican  Prelate 

Visits 
St.  Vincentian 

Church 

Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


XA/hen  a Vatican  official  visits  the 
* * church  in  St.  Vincent  it  is  a day 
to  remember  and  so  we  were  particu- 
larly thrilled  when  Archbishop  Simon 
Lourdusamy  arrived  from  St.  Lucia  to 
spend  the  day  with  us. 

Archbishop  Lourdusamy  is  a 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples  and 
in  this  capacity,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Cardinal  Rossi  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Archbishop  Gantin  Bernar- 
din  of  Africa,  he  exercises  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  this  Congregation. 
Under  his  portfolio  as  Congregation 
Secretary,  he  is  responsible  for  direct- 
ing and  supervising  over  eight  hundred 
missionary  dioceses  and  as  well  he 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  missionary 
orders  and  societies  such  as  our  own. 
For  this  reason  we  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
St.  Vincent  felt  a special  bond  of 
brotherhood  and  affection  for  our 


guest. 

Archbishop  Lourdusamy  was  born! 
in  the  city  of  Pondicherry  on  the! 
southeast  coast  of  India  and  he  traces j 
his  family  back  to  the  Christian  comj 
munity  founded  in  that  country  by 
the  apostle,  Paul.  He  was  ordained  tcj 
the  diocesan  priesthood  and  was  later; 
made  Archbishop  of  Bangalore,  an] 
Archdiocese  of  over  seven  millior; 
people. 

When  the  Vatican  was  international 
alized  after  Vatican  II,  he  was  invited! 
to  Rome  to  the  important  Propaga! 
tion  of  the  Faith  Office  and  he  will 
entrusted  with  special  responsibility! 
for  missionary  dioceses  in  the  east. 

While  in  the  West  Indies,  Arch! 
bishop  Lourdusamy  attended  the! 
meeting  of  the  Antilles  Episcopal  Con- 
ference of  Bishops  held  in  Martinique 
and  he  gave  the  opening  address  to  the! 
twenty-three  Caribbean  bishops  assem 
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The  Archbishop  and  Scarboro  Fathers  H.  McGettigan,  H.  MacDouga/i,  R. 
Sampson,  Archbishop  Simon  Lourdusamy  and  Fr.  C.  Murphy. 


bled  there. 

In  his  address  to  the  bishops,  the 
Archbishop  pointed  out  that  only  an 
authentic  missionary  spirit  could  keep 
the  Church  alive.  “For  this  reason,”  he 
said,  “behind  the  missionaries  there 
should  be  marshalled  all  those  who 
have  received  from  God  the  privilege 
of  the  gift  of  faith.” 

I He  also  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contemplative  life  in  the 
whole  mission  of  the  Church  and 
expressed  his  happiness  at  the  exist- 
ence of  monastic  communities  in  the 
diocese  of  Port-of-Spain,  Castries,  Wil- 
lemstad and  Nassau. 

Archbishop  Lourdusamy  said  that 
the  Church  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  contemplative  life,  particularly 
n our  own  day  when  people  insist  so 
nuch  on  external  activity. 

He  paid  tribute  to  all  of  the  mis- 
sionaries working  in  the  area  but 


stressed  the  urgent  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Caribbean 
priests  with  the  same  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  dedicated  service. 

After  leaving  Martinique,  the 
Archbishop  followed  a very  rigorous 
schedule  and  visited  most  of  the  dio- 
ceses in  the  Antilles  Conference  and  he 
attended  the  Statehood  ceremonies  of 
newly  independent  Surinam. 

When  he  arrived  in  St.  Vincent, 
Archbishop  Lourdusamy  was  met  by 
Father  G.  R.  Roberts,  the  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Diocese  and  during  the 
course  of  his  short  visit  there  he  met 
all  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  on  the 
Island  and  visited  the  parishes  of 
Kingstown  and  Mesopotamia. 

He  also  met  the  Rev.  L.  Creigh- 
ton, Superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Wood- 
roffe,  Anglican  Bishop  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.* 
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SLIDE -TAPE 


DOCUMENTARIES 


Mission 


Missionaries 


Global  Concerns 


SINGLE  DISC  RECORD:  “WE  ARE  NOT  ALL  OVER” 
Lyrics  and  Music  by:  David  Campbell  $1 .00 

ISSUE  ORIENTED  PRESENTATIONS: 

TAPES:  Open  Reel  (* cassette  available) 


1 . Bahamas 


2.  Dominican  Republic 


3.  Guyana 


4.  Philippines 


5.  St.  Vincent’s 


6.  Immigration 


7.  Mission 


8.  Native  Peoples 
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A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN* 

23  minutes 

A people’s  struggle  for  independence. 
CANTE  LIBRE  (Song  of  Freedom)* 

26  minutes  (divided  into  three  parts) 
Problems  of  development. 

I CAN  SEE  CLEARLY  NOW 

25  minutes 

Nationalization  of  the  Bauxite  industry. 


LEARNING  TO  LISTEN 

19  minutes 

The  Credit  Union  Movement  as  an  approach  ! 
to  development. 

WHERE  DOES  FREEDOM  LIE?* 

1 5 minutes 

Problems  of  cultural  development. 

FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

20  minutes 

Canada’s  immigration  policy  and  the  prob- 
lems it  creates. 


MISSION  IN  THE  70’s 

32  minutes 

A series  of  reflections  by  missionaries  them- 
selves, on  their  work  and  the  problems  they 
encounter  as  well  as  on  their  ever-changing 
roles  as  missionaries. 


NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT  - AT 
WHAT  COST? 

20  minutes 

Based  on  the  theme  of  the  1975  Canadianl  I 
Bishops’  Labour  Day  message. 


SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

16  minutes 

Based  on  the  1974  Labour  Day  Statement  of 
the  Canadian  Bishops  about  people  and 
food. 

OF  TOWERS  AND  TONGUES 

1 5 minutes 

A theologian  reflects  on  the  kind  of  world 
we  are  building  today. 

the  following  distribution  centers  have  been 
your  requests  to  the  center  nearest  you. 


9.  World  Hunger 


10.  Our  World 


For  your  convenience 
arranged.  Please  direct 

Miss  Mary  Reilly, 

Catholic  Centre, 

150  Robson  Street, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  V6B  2A7 
Tel:  (604)  683-2484 

Mrs.  Bea  Davis, 

The  Mission  Council, 

11 0-1 8th  Avenue,  S.W., 
CALGARY,  Alberta.  T2S  0B9 
Tel:  (403)  263-8406 

Regina  Christian  Film  Service, 

3225  1 3th  Avenue, 

REGINA,  Sask.  S4T  1T5 
Tel:  (306)  523-1651 

Ms.  Lucianna  Pike,  Librarian 
788  Wolseley  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG,  Man.  R3G  1C6 
Tel:  (204)  774-2556 

Sr.  Margaret  McKinnon, 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

Box  997, 

KINGSTON,  Ont.  K7L  1 Y5 
Tel:  (613)  548-4136 

Mission  Information  Department, 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
SCARBOROUGH,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
Tel:  (416)  261-7135 

Mission-Hope,  P.O.  Box  24, 

ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont.  L2R  6R4 
Tel:  (416)  684-6401 


M.  Conrad  Voissard, 

C.C.O.D.P., 

91 10  Papineau  Ave., 

MONTREAL,  Quebec.  H2M  2CH 
Tel:  (514)  387-7641 

Sr.  Anne  Fleming, 

St.  Ignatius  Convent, 

P.O.  Box  430, 

BEDFORD,  N.S.  BON  1 B0 

Fr.  Daniel  MacDonald, 

YCS  - YCW 
Nazareth  House, 

69  King’s  Road, 

SYDNEY,  N.S.  BIS  1A2 
Tel:  (902)  539-3621 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

P.O.  Box  1689, 

CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

Tel:  (902)  892-1251 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Fuchs, 

Oxfam  Development 
Education  Centre, 

382  Duckworth  Street, 

ST.  JOHN’S,  Nfld.  A1C  1H8 
Tel:  (709)  753-2202 

★ ★ ★ 

TO  RENT:  1 week  - $3.00 
2 weeks  — $5.00 

PURCHASE  PRICE:  - $50.00 
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WE  GO  TO  THE  NATIONS 

EVERY  DAY 

By  : Rev.  Len  Keighley 
Kaufman  Research  Fellow 
of  the  Ecumenical  Forum 
1974-75. 


Go  therefore, 

and  make  disciples 

of  all  the  nations! 

We  learn  to  be  disciples 

only  when  we  go. 

When  we  act  and  reflect 

on  our  actions. 

We  only  “make  disciples” 

when  we  live 
act  and  reflect 
like  a disciple! 


We  go  to  the  “nations” 

each  and  every  day, 
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When  we  leave  for  work 

in  government, 
in  the  mass  media, 
in  the  business  corporation 
in  the  institutional  church; 


Wherever  there  are  people, 

in  our  homes, 
in  offices, 
in  small  shops, 
on  the  street. 


We  go  to  the  “nations”  each  and  every  day! 
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Scarboro  Missions  seeks  to  free  our  world  from  oppression  and  norm- 
lessness  by  trying  actively  to  promote  on  a world  level  the  justice, 
truth  and  love  that  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us 

• for  a few  years  or  for  life 

• as  a priest  or  lay  missionary 

• serving  in  any  way  that  promotes  world  mission. 


Please  send  me  mote  information. 


Name I - 1 


Address 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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*Fr.  Richard  Ve/tri  of  Thunder  Bay  was 
ordained  in  1967  and  went  to  Japan  that 
same  year.  A fter  language  studies  he  was 
first  assigned  to  Nagoya  and  following  that, 
to  Takanawa  parish  in  Tokyo.  Presently  he 
is  working  with  the  Mission  Information 
Department. 


I 

Remember 


|_ast  week  I had  some  visitors  here  in  Toronto  from  my  home  city.  We  decided 
to  go  out  for  a Chinese  meal,  as  there  are  some  very  famous  restaurants  in 
Toronto  where  the  food  is  delicious  and  not  too  expensive.  Of  course,  one  only 
really  gets  the  feel  of  eating  Oriental  food  if  one  uses  chopsticks.  Having  been  in 
Japan,  I decided  that  I would  ask  for  chopsticks  and  really  enjoy  the  food  to  the 
last  morsel. 

While  I was  eating,  I had  a flashback  to  the  day  I arrived  in  our  Central  House 
in  Tokyo.  As  was  the  custom  in  welcoming  a new  missionary,  the  SFM  priests  in 
the  area  got  together  and  a very  fine  Japanese  meal  was  prepared.  Everything 
was  going  along  well  until  we  went  to  the  table.  Low  and  behold,  despite  my 
searching  for  a knife  and  fork,  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Neatly  placed  in  front 
of  my  dish  were  a pair  of  chopsticks. 

One  of  the  priests  began  to  give  instructions  on  the  use  of  these  small,  thin 
pieces  of  bamboo  and  with  much  skill  and  dexterity  proceeded  to  eat  his  meal. 
With  much  trepidation,  I picked  up  my  pair  of  chopsticks  and  began,  I thought, 
to  put  into  practice  what  the  other  priest  had  instructed  me  to  do.  Things  were 
going  along  quite  well  until  I got  the  piece  of  food  almost  to  my  mouth  and 
then.  . .plunk.  . .the  chopsticks  twisted  and  turned  and  down  went  the  food 
right  back  on  my  plate.  Not  to  be  done  in  so  quickly,  I tried  again,  and  down  it 
went  again.  By  this  time  I was  getting  a little  hungrier  and  could  hear  the 
chuckles  of  the  other  priests  at  the  table. 

But  no  little  pieces  of  bamboo  were  going  to  get  the  best  of  me!  Struggling 
along,  I managed  to  get  some  food  into  my  mouth  but  with  no  rapid  success, 
and  so  before  I knew  it,  the  dishes  were  being  cleared  away  and  the  priests  were 
moving  into  the  parlour. 

I went  to  bed  a little  hungry  that  night  and  was  thinking  about  how  I would 
ever  get  anything  to  eat.  You  can  imagine  the  joy  which  flooded  my  heart  the 
next  morning  when  for  breakfast  we  had  eggs,  toast  and  coffee  and  there  set 


before  me  were  a knife,  fork  and  spoon. 


Richard  Veltri,  SFM 
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CHEiK 

YOUI 

EXPn 

DATI 


TWO  WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


NOW 

By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


and  FOREVER 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


Legal  Title: 
Address: 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


SEPTEMBER  - 1976 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Mr.  Greg  Morrison  of  Boisdale,  Cape  Breton,  has  com- 
pleted his  theology  and  has  been  assigned  to  our  Brazil 
mission  where  he  will  spend  the  next  two  years  in  an  Over- 
seas Training  Program.  Greg  will  renew  his  Temporary  Oath 
of  membership  in  the  Society  before  he  departs  for  Brazil.* 


Mr.  Tom  Walsh  has  completed  a year  of  experience  with 
the  Scarboro  community  and  studied  some  theology  as 
well.  He  has  been  assigned  to  Lima,  Peru  for  language  stud- 
ies. Tom  is  the  first  lay  member  since  the  1974  Chapter 
opened  Scarboro  to  lay  membership,  so  we  wish  him  an 
extra  kind  of  luck.* 


Assignment  to  “Christ,  Light  of  the  World”  parish  in 
Lima,  Peru  will  be  the  Overseas  Training  Program  of 
Mr.  Barry  Blackburn  of  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Barry  has  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  and,  as  well,  a year  in  journal- 
ism. Along  with  language  study,  Barry  will  help  Fathers 
Denis  Hebert  and  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M.* 


This  July,  Mr.  Alan  King  of  Welland,  Ontario,  will  take  his 
permanent  oath  in  our  Society  and  will  be  ordained  to 
the  Diaconate.  It’s  all  going  to  take  place  in  Itacoatiara, 
along  the  Amazon  River,  where  our  Society  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  15  years.  Alan  has  completed  his  overseas 
training  in  that  mission  and  will  return  to  Canada  in  August 
and  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  sometime  in  October.* 
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Vol.  57,  No.  8 


September,  1976 


from  the  Editor 


The  cover  features  a little  Peruvian  girl  — one  of  those 
whose  parents  invaded  the  property  owned  by  Christ 
Light  of  the  World  parish  in  Lima.  She  may  seem  uncon- 
nected with  our  main  article  on  the  New  International 
Economic  Order.  She  looks  cute  enough  in  her  new  dress 
and  doesn’t  look  undernourished,  yet  she  is  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  whose  parents  are  able  to  provide  at  least 
proper  food  and  clothing.  We  know  that  in  our  world 
millions  have  much  less.  The  New  International  Economic 
Order  calls  for  more  equitable  economic  conditions 
which  would  enable  the  less  developed  nations  to  provide 
their  people  with  a better  standard  of  living.  It  is  one  of 
the  means  which  mankind  must  use  if  it  is  to  provide  not 
just  food  and  clothing  but  a feeling  of  hope  and  a sense  of 
dignity  to  countless  millions  like  our  little  Peruvian 
cover  girl. 


litor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
W\/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
■ i Ison. 


[arboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 

in  in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
Ipport  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 
Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
jere  are  now  approximately  140  members 
the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
ihamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
jyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
jd  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Fr.  Jack  Lynch  and  a view  of  part  of  the  parish  where  he  is  working. 


Anyone  who  knows  me,  knows  that 
it  takes  almost  an  earthquake  to 
wake  me  when  I’m  sleeping.  (Just  for 
the  record  I have  slept  through  two 
small  temb/eres  since  I’ve  been  here.) 
So  it  was  really  of  no  surprise  to  any- 
one when  I told  them  that  I hadn’t 
heard  a sound  during  that  eventful 
night.  After  waking  up  I went  to  my 
window  and  discovered  that  overnight 
I had  new  neighbours.  About  50 
young  families  invaded  the  unused 
land  at  the  side  of  our  house. 

I had  always  associated  the  word 
‘invasion’  with  a military  operation. 
Since  coming  to  Lima  I know  that  the 
word  indicates  another  reality.  For  the 
people  of  the  puebles  jovenos  (the 
poor  barrios  around  the  outskirts  of 
Lima)  an  invasion  is  a deliberate  plan 
to  try  to  occupy  an  unused  piece  of 


land.  After  a struggle,  in  some  cases 
legal  and  in  other  cases  it  has  been 
physical,  the  invaders  hope  to  claim 
title  to  the  land  in  order  to  build  their 
homes.  That  brings  us  to  the  prime, 
reason  for  an  invasion.  The  shortage 
of  housing. 

In  many  of  the  homes  in  the  pue- 
blos jovenes  there  are  as  many  as  three 
families  living  under  the  same  roof. 
There  just  isn’t  enough  housing  nor 
land  for  the  number  of  young  families 
that  live  in  the  pueblos  jovenes  as  well 
as  the  number  of  families  who  arrive 
here  in  Lima  from  the  provinces  or 
from  the  Sierra  in  search  of  work  and 
the  ‘better  life’.  As  I write  this  I can 
relate  a few  figures  which  appeared  in 
this  morning’s  paper  about  our  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Comas. 

According  to  LA  CRONICA,  in  the 
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We’ve  been 
Invaded!! 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


Building  a home  like  this  takes  but  a few  days. 


district  of  Comas  30  to  40  children  are 
born  every  24  hours  while  another  100 
come  from  the  provinces.  All  of  this 
means  that  the  present  population  of 

250.000  will  increase  by  almost 

50.000  annually.  In  another  report 
from  the  magazine  MARKA  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  population  of 
Lima  during  the  last  20  years  has  in- 

edJ|creased  by  300  per  cent.  It  goes  on  to 
i||  report  that  in  the  year  1980  the  popu- 
ation  of  Lima  will  be  8,000,000  and 
nJ§|40  per  cent  of  those  people  will  be 


ambu/antes  (street  vendors.) 

I don’t  want  to  smother  you  with 
statistics,  but  I think  that  you  certain- 
ly can  appreciate  a little  more  the 
problems  of  housing  for  poor  people. 
There  are  houses  available  but  the  vast 
majority  can’t  afford  or  even  think  of 
making  a down  payment.  It’s  a tre- 
mendous sacrifice  just  to  buy  a piece 
of  land  if  they  can  ever  find  any  that  is 
available.  Most  of  the  pueblos  jovenes 
were  formed  by  invasions  at  one  time 
or  another.  As  of  a few  years  ago  any 
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A typical  family  outside  their  typical  home. 


type  of  invasion  is  illegal.  The  wealthy 
can  have  two  or  three  homes  while  the 
poor  man  who  doesn’t  have  the  money 
is  forced  to  invade.  As  I said,  housing 
is  available  but  the  majority  of  those 
who  live  in  pueblos  jovenes  and  have 
work  are  spending  about  90  per  cent 
of  their  salary  just  to  maintain  a mini- 
mum diet  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  And  then  there  are  the  thou- 
sands who  don’t  work.  They  don’t 
foresee  the  possibility  of  getting  their 
own  homes  and  so  they  invade. 

In  one  sense  the  invasion  of  our 
property  here,  like  the  other  invasions, 
almost  had  the  characteristics  of  a mil- 
itary operation.  It  is  very  well  planned 
and  in  secret.  The  idea  originates  with 
a few.  They  take  others  into  their  con- 
fidence and  with  a determined  number 
of  families  make  the  preparations  for 
the  final  assault.  They  set  the  date  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  arrive 
at  their  ‘chosen  land’.  With  them  they 


carry  whatever  they  can  find  to  pro- 
vide temporary  housing.  That  includes 
plastic,  pieces  of  wood  and  most  no- 
ticeably estera  which  is  like  a mat  made 
out  of  woven  reeds.  With  these,  they 
construct  their  chositas.  I can’t  give 
you  too  many  details  about  that  part 
of  the  invasion  here  because  that’s  the 
part  I slept  through! 

In  the  morning  I discovered  that 
the  majority  of  the  invasores  were 
young  married  couples  with  one  or 
two  children.  They  looked  at  us  and 
wondered  whether  we  were  going  to 
ask  them  to  leave.  We,  the  members  of 
the  parish  team  here,  met  to  discuss 
what  we  should  do.  Legally,  we  could 
do  nothing.  We  could  not  give  permis- 
sion for  them  to  stay  and  at  the  same 
time  we  couldn’t  ask  them  to  leave. 
The  decision  would  have  to  come  from 
the  Chancery  Office,  as  the  property 
was  reserved  to  the  Archdiocese. 

They  had  invaded  on  a Saturday 
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evening  or  rather  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing. When  we  met  we  were  greatly 
helped  by  the  comments  of  the  people 
who  came  to  Mass  that  morning.  They 
mentioned  the  shortage  of  housing, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  walk  by  here  at 
night  time  with  the  number  of  assaults 
in  the  pueblo  (we  have  no  lights).  For 
these  and  other  reasons  they  gave  us, 
as  well  as  our  feeling  that  we  had  suffi- 
cient land  for  Church  use,  we  decided 
to  give  our  apoyo,  to  help  them  get  a 
piece  of  land  to  call  their  own.  The 
Bishop,  Monsenor  Bambaren,  agreed 
that  there  was  enough  land  for  Church 
use  and  that  our  position  should  be 
one  of  trying  to  help  these  people, 
who  are  only  a handful  of  those  who 
are  affected  by  this  problem. 

The  paperwork  and  legal  matters 
have  begun.  Our  new  neighbours  have 
been  with  us  for  six  weeks  as  I sit 
down  to  write  this.  I and  the  others 
here  are  quite  happy  to  have  neigh- 


bours. As  a matter  of  fact  the  popula- 
tion of  the  invasion  has  increased  by 
two  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Would  you 
believe,  two  bouncing  baby  boys.  Yeh, 
it’s  really  great  to  have  them  here.  It’s 
not  very  much  that  they  have,  but 
they’re  happy  in  the  thought  they 
have  a piece  of  land  to  call  their  own. 
Their  simple  and  humble  and  yet  very 
difficult  day  to  day  life  challenges 
each  of  us  to  live  more  simply.  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  live  the  Gospel;  to  live  as 
Jesus  did,  identifying  himself  with  the 
struggles  of  the  poor;  in  this  case  their 
struggle  for  housing. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  it  says,  “Be 
on  your  guard,  stay  awake,  because 
you  never  know  when  the  time  will 
come.”  I know  that  St.  Mark  didn’t 
have  an  invasion  in  mind,  but  it  does 
remind  me  of  the  only  regret  that  I 
have  about  everything  that  happened. 
I wasn’t  around  to  greet  them  when 
they  arrived! !• 
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Ghost  Airpo 
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Don  Boyle,  SFI1 


This  is  no  ordinary  airport.  Most  air- 
ports are  plagued  by  delayed 
, j flights,  stacking  over  the  crowded  run- 
I ways,  endless  waiting  for  security 
I checks,  baggage  clearance  and  finally 
I no  place  to  park  in  the  congested  park- 
I ing  lots.  In  this  fully  modern  Interna- 
1 tional  Airport  there  is  no  delay  what- 
j ever.  Farmers  are  happily  planting  rice 
I in  the  huge  rice  paddies  that  surround 
I the  new  facility  and  there  is  not  a 
word  of  complaint  from  any  of  them. 
$ Noise  pollution  has  been  completely 
i abated.  And  for  those  people  who 
I have  a fear  of  flying  then  this  is  the 
. airport  for  you.  Since  it  opened  four 
H years  ago,  the  first  plane  has  yet  to 
> land  or  take  off  on  the  spacious  run- 
p ways.  In  fact  there  is  no  sign  of  any- 
i I thing  with  wings  other  than  birds  who 
I have  begun  to  build  their  nests  under 
I the  eaves  of  the  brand  new  buildings. 
■ To  approach  this  huge  International 
Airport  from  the  town  of  Narita  is  to 
enter  into  a strangely  quiet  world 
that’s  not  unlike  a science  fiction 
adventure.  Road  blocks  of  barbed  wire 


announce  that  the  huge  complex  is 
closed  for  the  duration.  The  only  peo- 
ple who  are  admitted  onto  the  grounds 
are  security  guards  and  workmen  who 
are  still  completing  a huge  subway 
system  which  will  some  day  carry 
potential  passengers  for  the  mythical 
aircraft.  It  is  almost  eerie  in  its  strange 
silence.  One  would  almost  expect  to 
hear  the  deafening  roar  of  a jet  taxiing 
down  the  runway  or  to  hear  the  buzz 
of  passengers’  voices  and  the  ever  pre- 
sent inter-com.  But  there  is  not  a 
sound. 

The  sign  out  front  says  New  Tokyo 
International  Airport.  It  is  about  three 
times  as  big  as  the  more  familiar  Hane- 
da  Airport.  In  fact,  Haneda  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  long  been  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  international  flights 
as  well  as  the  equal  number  of  domes- 
tic flights.  Narita  International  Airport 
was  meant  to  solve  all  the  present 
problems  of  congestion  for  interna- 
tional flights  while  leaving  the  domes- 
tic flight  schedule  to  the  overworked 


mm 


Not  a plane  in  sight. 
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Haneda  Airport.  It  seems  like  an  ideal 
site  for  an  airport.  The  surrounding 
area  is  nearly  all  rice  fields  and  so 
there  is  little  if  any  residential  area  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  except  for  a 
number  of  up-to-date  hotels  which 
stand  empty,  too  remote  for  anything 
but  catering  to  the  needs  of  interna- 
tional passengers.  There  is  an  almost 
discernible  sadness  about  those  unused 
structures  in  spite  of  their  bright  new 
facades  and  gleaming  coloured  walls. 

Why  is  Narita  International  Airport 
a “ghost  airport”?  A recent  govern- 
ment communique  stated  that  this 
beautiful  facility  which  was  scheduled 
to  open  in  April  of  1 971  will  not  open 
until  at  least  March  of  next  year.  Why 
the  long  delay?  One  of  the  present 
problems  is  the  fact  that  the  ruling 
Democratic  party  is  embroiled  in  a 
sticky  scandal  which  has  been  simply 
dubbed  the  Lockheed  scandal.  Govern- 
ment embarrassment  over  the  alleged 
pay-offs  to  certain  government  offi- 
cials has  made  it  difficult  to  debate 
difficult  problems  because  of  the  turn 
that  public  opinion  has  taken  against 
politics  in  all  its  forms.  And  the  Narita 
International  Airport  is  no  simple  mat- 
ter. 

As  far  back  as  1966  another  site 
was  being  considered  for  the  proposed 
new  airport  but  once  the  people  living 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed new  airport  got  wind  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s plan  they  organized  a pro- 
test against  introducing  such  noise 
pollution  into  their  midst.  They  signed 
petitions  and  wrote  letters  to  govern- 
ment officials  and  they  made  it  clear 
that  they  wished  the  proposed  new  air- 
port facility  no  bad  luck  but  it  was  not 
going  to  be  built  near  them.  The  gov- 
ernment acceded  to  their  wishes  and 


then  arbitrarily  chose  Narita  as  the 
new  site  for  the  New  Tokyo  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Once  the  farmers  got 
word  that  their  quiet  pastoral  life,  far 
removed  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Tokyo,  was  going  to  be  completely 
destroyed  by  the  deafening  roar  of  jets 
and  increased  traffic  on  the  highway, 
early  morning  take-offs  and  late  night 
arrivals,  the  long-suffering  farmers  rose 
as  one  man  and  began  to  build  stone 
towers  on  the  outskirts  of  the  airport. 
Pitched  battles  between  police  and 
farmers  failed  to  weaken  the  farmers’ 
resolve.  They  were  determined  to  root 
this  evil  up  like  any  other  weed  that 
might  threaten  to  grow  wild  in  their 
fields.  The  stone  towers  still  stand  and 
they  interfere  with  the  radar  signals 
and  are  a potential  hazard  at  the  end  of 
runways  should  Narita  Airport  some 
day  go  active. 

Transporting  fuel  is  another  very 
real  problem.  The  farmers  have  stated 
very  emphatically  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a pipe  line 
that  crosses  their  land.  They  are  afraid 
of  fires  and  explosions  from  the  high 
octane  fuel.  And  so  the  alternative  is' 
to  ship  the  fuel  into  Narita  Airport  by 
rail.  A very  costly  and  time-consuming 
procedure. 

The  government  is  spending  a small 
fortune  just  keeping  up  the  repairs  and 
cleaning  chores  in  and  around  the  huge 
facility.  Some  high  priced  equipment 
has  already  been  replaced  although 
still  hardly  more  than  out  of  the  pack- 
ing cases  because  it  had  become  obso- 
lete in  the  four-year  waiting  period.  1 
The  farmers  continue  to  work  in  the  1 
fields.  And  with  the  planting  done 
maybe  they  can  be  excused  for  feeling 
just  a trifle  smug  as  they  look  out  on  a 
clear  night  and  see  the  silhouettes  of 
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Pilgrims  from  all 
lover  Japan  come  to 
\pray  at  the  temple 
\of  Narita-san. 


the  huge  facility  that  was  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  airports 
in  the  world.  Narita  is  also  the  site  of 
one  of  the  most  important  Buddhist 
temples  in  all  of  Japan.  It  is  the  Mecca 
for  all  Japanese  pilgrims  — to  see 
Narita-san  and  die.  Maybe  the  pilgrims 
are  praying  for  the  eventual  opening  of 
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\ 
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new  airport  and  then 
again  . . . maybe  they’re  not.  Maybe 
government  officials  should  look  into 
it.  Maybe  government  officials  should 
go  there  and  pray.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  farmers  around  Narita  are 
praying  and  it’s  pretty  clear  what 
they’re  praying  for.* 
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Anglican 


Partners 


!|  - 


Miss  Beryl  Morris, 

Editor/Writer, 
Program  Information. 

Kitkatta  village,  northern  B.  C. 

Your  Indian  artist  Roy  Vickers  (rt)  who 
has  studied  traditional  Tsimshian  art, 
painted  the  design  on  the  front  of  the 
recently  constructed  band  building. 

(Lt.)Mr.  Ernest  Bolton,  who  carved  the 
totem  poles  in  front  of  the  building. 

The  people  of  the  village  have  this  daily 
reminder  of  their  traditional  heritage. 


% 
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During  the  last  decade  the  Anglican 
Church  has  moved  away  from  the 
curriculum  approach  to  mission  study 
materials  and  no  longer  has  one  focus 
and  one  set  of  study  materials  each 
year.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  so 
many  big  issues  claim  our  attention 
that  we  can’t  afford  to  select  one  for 
special  study.  Another  reason  is  the 


great  difference  in  church  life  across 
the  country.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
around  the  world,  life  is  expressed  in 
diocesan  units,  each  of  which,  within 
general  guidelines,  has  responsibility 
for  organizing  its  own  structures, 
working  relations  and  ministry. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Canada  sees  mission  educa- 


tion  as  providing  informational  re- 
sources and  enabling  processes  by 
which  church  members  can  be  stimu- 
lated and  challenged  to  become  active- 
ly involved. 

Increasingly  we  work  ecumenically 
on  the  big  issues,  through  coalition 
groups  such  as  GATT-Fly  and  Project 
North,  so  that  process  and  information 
resources  are  produced  and  used 
ecumenically. 

Anglican  relationships  around  the 
world  are  now  referred  to  as  Partners 
in  Mission.  Canadian  Anglicans,  in  the 
past  year,  have  taken  part  in  planning 
consultations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Caribbean.  Anglicans  from  overseas 
have  participated  in  our  synods  and 
planning  conferences.  Hopefully,  as  we 
work  at  this  partnership  process,  we 
can  get  rid  of  the  giving-receiving  rela- 
tionship so  characteristic  of  mission 
support  in  the  past,  and  realize  a fuller 
mutuality  in  mission. 

Within  Canada  despite  regional 
differences,  concerns  arise  from  time 
to  time  which  claim  the  attention  of 
the  whole  church. 

The  Church  in  the  North 

One  of  these,  arising  out  of  regional 
differences,  has  been  a growing  aware- 
ness and  sense  of  guilt  about  northern 
Canada  and  the  church’s  ministry 
there.  Giving  impetus  to  this  concern 
has  been  the  rapid  encroachment  of 
industry  in  hitherto  isolated  northern 
areas,  with  all  the  attendant  problems. 
Another  aspect  of  the  concern  has 
been  the  critical  financial  situation  of 
the  church  in  the  north. 

The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada’s 
28  dioceses,  in  many  cases  bounded 
historically  by  rivers  and  canoe  routes, 
have  scarcely  changed  since  the  early 


days.  The  largest,  geographically,  is  the 
Arctic,  covering  three  million  square 
miles  with  an  Anglican  population  of 
16,700.  The  smallest,  Niagara,  covers 
three  thousand  square  miles  and  has  an 
Anglican  population  of  174,000. 

Some  dioceses  have  the  resources  to 
organize  their  own  lives  and  be  finan- 
cially self-supporting;  others,  with 
small  communities  scattered  across  a 
wide  area  and  mostly  in  the  north, 
lack  the  means  for  this.  The  grants 
they  receive  from  the  church’s  nation-1 
al  budget  are  used  almost  entirely  for 
clergy  stipends  and  travel  allowances. 
In  recent  years,  it  became  apparent 
that  these  funds  needed  to  be  in- 
creased to  maintain  and  strengthen 
ministry  in  the  north  in  order  to  help 
people  cope  with  the  enormous  impact 
of  northern  development.  New  re- 
sources in  people,  programs  and  poli- 
cies for  this  work  would  have  to  be 
found.  Several  actions  have  followed. 

1.  ‘General  Synod  1967’  decided  to 
evaluate  seriously  its  present  and 
future  approach  to  native  peoples.  The 
resulting  study,  Beyond  Traplines,  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Hendry,  was  presented 
to  the  1969  General  Synod.  Its  recom-' 
mendations  gave  top  priority  to 
change  in  basic  attitudes  towards 
native  peoples.  At  ‘General  Synod 
1973’,  a sub-committee  (of  the  Na- 
tional Program  Committee)  was 
formed  to  work  on  implementation  of 
Dr.  Hendry’s  report. 

2.  The  Council  on  the  North  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  General  Synod 
1973.  It  brings  together  Anglicans 
from  north  and  south,  native  and 
white,  to  identify  common  needs  and 
opportunities,  develop  new  programs, 
and  shape  the  church’s  future  in  the 
north.  This  is  an  aspect  of  Partners  in 
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Mission. 

3.  An  Officer  of  the  North,  Don  Shep- 
herd, was  appointed  in  1974.  This  full- 
time staff  person  works  with  the  coun- 
cil, and  travels  widely,  engaging  in  con- 
sultation and  interpretation. 

4.  A special  appeal  to  generate  new 
funds  was  made  in  1974,  with  a target 
of  $500,000.  These  were  to  strengthen 
the  church’s  work  in  the  north  and  to 
support  some  new  work  overseas.  As  a 
result,  the  Council  on  the  North  has 
been  financed,  and  salaries  and  travel 
allowances  for  clergy  in  the  north 
raised.  (There  has  been  no  uniform 
salary  scale  across  the  Anglican 
Church;  each  diocese  works  out  its 
own  scale.)  From  these  new  funds 
$160,000  was  allocated  for  work  over- 
seas. 

A further  appeal  in  1975,  again 
with  a target  of  $500,000,  continues 
strengthening  the  ministry  in  the  Cana- 
dian north  and  overseas  where  the 
funds  are  especially  for  theological 
education  and  training,  and  regional 
and  ecumenical  planning.  In  addition, 
this  appeal  is  to  help  develop  new 
forms  of  mission  and  ministry  in 
southern  Canada. 

5.  Also  established  at  the  1973  General 
Synod,  the  Unit  on  Public  Social 
Responsibility  has  been  examining  the 
social  performance  of  governments, 
:orporations  and  unions  in  Canada  and 
overseas.  It  has  selected  northern 
ievelopment,  particularly  as  it  affects 
native  peoples,  as  a major  Canadian 
focus.  Actions  initiated  by  the  unit 
nclude  briefs  to  the  Berger  Commis- 
iion  on  the  MacKenzie  Valley  pipeline 
ssue,  and  shareholders  action  in  the 
\rctic  Gas  consortium,  calling  for 
ielay  until  land  claims  are  settled.  This 
init’s  aim  is  to  press  for  alternatives  to 


The  Rev.  Allan  Hurtiey,  parish  priest 
at  Big  Trout  Lake,  is  one  of  several 
Indian  men  trained  and  ordained  in  his 
diocese  (Keewatin)  to  serve  in  their 
own  villages.  They  receive  no  stipend. 

the  typically  colonial  pattern  of  devel- 
opment so  that  aboriginal  rights  are 
recognized  and  native  people  share  in 
the  decision  making  and  the  profits. 

A variety  of  resources  has  been 

produced:  a study  kit,  an  audio-visual 
called  People  in  Transition,  working 

papers  for  General  Synod  study,  and 
articles  in  several  church  publications. 
However,  they  do  not  form  a unified 
package  of  curriculum.  Nor  is  the 
Canadian  north  considered  to  be  THE 
study  focus  for  Canadian  Anglicans 
this  year.  While  important,  others 
claim  attention  in  Canada  and  over- 
seas, and  it  is  expected  that  dioceses, 
parishes  and  local  groups  will  take 

responsibility  for  selecting  the  most 

appropriate  study  focus  for  them- 
selves. The  processes  by  which  church 
members  become  involved  in  mission 
are  seen  to  be  most  significant* 
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Canada’s  wheat  is  used 
to  feed  millions.  Yet, 
with  a large  sector  of 
our  economy  foreign 
owned  we  are  in  this 
sense  similar  to  Third 
World  countries. 


OurXew 
International 
Economic  Order: 
Is  it  Possible? 


Editor’s  Note: 

This  article  has  been  reprinted  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Quebec 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  it  is  a simple 
explanation  of  the  New  International 
Economic  Order.  As  the  authors  point 
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out  this  New  Order  will  not  answer  ah 
of  the  problems  of  the  poorer  nations 
However,  the  process  towards  this  New 
Order  is  in  motion.  Of  basic  interest  is 
our  attitude  and  policy  as  Canadians, 
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The  energy  crisis,  the  housing  crisis, 
rising  prices,  the  employment  and 
environment  crises,  all  have  shaken  us 
up  these  last  few  years.  We  would  like 
very  much  to  go  back  five  years  to 
when  our  economic  system  had  lots  of 
wind  in  its  sails,  to  regain  the  same 
pace.  Are  the  good  times  gone  forever? 
In  our  uneasiness  we  search  out  those 
responsible  for  our  reversals  of  for- 
tune: the  Arabs,  the  Unions,  the  immi- 
grants. . . 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  listen  to  other 
voices,  the  voices  of  those  who  have 
traversed  not  only  the  crises  of  these 
last  few  years,  but  whose  history  is  but 
a single  line  of  injustice  and  exploita- 
tion that  stretches  back  over  several 


centuries.  That  history  has  given  a 
different  perspective  on  the  economic 
order  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and 
a different  strategy  for  approaching  it. 

What  do  the  people  of  the  Third 
World  say  by  their  actions  and  propo- 
sals about  the  present  economic  order 
and  about  the  New  one  that  they 
would  like  to  see  established?  Are  we 
capable  of  listening  to  their  sugges- 
tions, to  their  demands?  Listening  to 
them  will  provide  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  more  deeply  the 
realities  of  our  world.  It  may  provide 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  create  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  them  a society 
which  is  really  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  justice  and  human  fulfilment. 
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The  two  forums  of  the  Third 
World.  We  can  trace  the  history  of 
what  it  is  that  the  Third  World  wants 
by  reviewing  first  of  all  the  different 
meetings  of  the  “non-aligned  coun- 
tries” which  number  about  80  mem- 
bers; and  secondly  by  looking  at  a 
series  of  United  Nations  meetings 
where,  what  is  called  the  “Group  of 
77”  (grown  today  to  105  Third  World 
countries)  has  continued  to  represent 
the  interest  of  the  poor  countries.  His- 
torically, it  was  during  the  indepen- 
dent meetings  of  the  non-aligned  coun- 
tries that  the  formulation  of  economic 
policy  for  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World  was  formulated  first  and  in  its 
most  radical  form. 

In  1961,  at  the  first  summit  meet- 
ing of  the  non-aligned  countries  in  Bel- 
grade, the  following  list  of  essential 
points  were  established: 

a)  sovereignty  of  countries  over  their 
own  natural  resources; 

b)  reparations  for  Colonial  exploita- 
tion; 

c)  creation  within  the  United  Nations 
of  a Development  Fund  controlled  by 
Third  World  countries; 

d)  stabilization  of  prices  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

The  Fifth  Summit  Conference  of 
these  non-aligned  countries  was  to  be 
held  this  August  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka. 

For  its  part  the  second  forum,  that 
is,  the  so-called  “Group  of  77”  carries 
on  the  task  of  negotiating  with  the 
industrialized  nations  within  the  Unit- 
ed Nations’  Council  on  Trade  and 
Development.  The  first  meeting  of 


UNCTAD  was  held  in  1964  and  the 
fourth  meeting,  held  in  Nairobi,  just 
ended  in  June. 

The  basic  economic  demands  made 
by  the  non-aligned  countries  and  by 
the  “Group  of  77”  have  changed  very 
little  since  1961.  In  fact  they  have 
always  set  forth  what  they  considered 
the  fundamental  cause  of  their  depen- 
dence: The  international  terms  of 

trade  have  done  nothing  but  dete- 
riorate; the  real  buying  power  of 
their  exports  has  never  accompanied 
the  rise  in  price  of  their  imports.  For 
example,  a country  that  had  to  pay 
1 24  sacks  of  coffee  for  an  American 
Jeep  in  1955  had  to  pay  344  sacks  in 
1975  for  the  same  Jeep. 


The  Oil  Crisis  and  the 
End  of  Pillage 

A New  Situation  was  created  in 
1973  with  the  appearance  for  the  first 
time  of  a real  power  among  the  poor 
countries.  OPEC,  the  Organization  of 
the  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
succeeded  that  year  in  quadrupling  the 
price  of  its  petroleum.  The  idea  that 
countries  producing  raw  materials 
could  in  fact  exercise  real  power  had 
been  examined  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fourth  summit  of  non-aligned  coun- 
tries in  Algiers  at  the  beginning  of  that 
same  year  of  1973. 

In  the  ensuing  reactions,  the  rich 
countries  were  very  surprised  to  see 
the  solidarity  of  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries behind  the  decision  of  OPEC. 
Despite  the  higher  prices  that  many 
developing  countries  had  to  pay  for 
their  oil  imports,  they  nevertheless 
unanimously  approved  of  the  “per- 
fectly legitimate  and  justifiable 
action”  of  OPEC.  Following  this,  in 
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the  Declaration  of  the  New  Economic 
Order  adopted  during  the  6th  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  in  May,  1974,  two 
new  principles  were  added  to  the  list 
of  demands  hitherto  formulated  by 
the  “Group  of  77”: 

a)  The  right  of  countries  to  gather 
into  organizations  of  raw  material  pro- 
ducers; 

b)  The  right  of  countries  to  nation- 
alize foreign  corporations  while  paying 
compensation  determined  according  to 
their  internal  laws. 

In  other  words,  the  countries  of  the 
Third  World  wish  to  have  a word  to 
say  in  the  councils  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic powers  and  they  wish  to  take 
their  destiny  into  their  own  hands. 

The  reaction  is  not  long  in  coming. 
The  industrialized  countries  expressed 
violent  opposition  to  these  two  princi- 
ples. When  the  “Group  of  77”  chose 
to  have  the  declaration  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  economic  order  passed 
in  its  entirety,  the  United  States  react- 
ed by  denouncing  the  “tyranny  of  the 
majority  that  wishes  to  have  approved 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  a docu- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  not 
endorsed  in  any  way  whatsoever.” 

There  was  even  a threat  made  that  if 
the  Third  World  block  continued  to 
look  within  the  United  Nations  for  a 
“power  that  the  organization  does  not 
even  have”  it  could  well  find  itself 
within  an  empty  shell  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  the 
Assembly.  This  violent  opposition  by 
the  rich  countries  in  the  course  of  the 
sixth  special  session  of  the  U.N.  ex- 
plains the  change  of  strategy  decided 
on  by  the  “Group  of  77”  for  the 
seventh  special  session,  called  last 


September. 

Everyone  wondered  whether  there 
would  be  continued  confrontation  or 
some  degree  of  cooperation  between 
the  “Group  of  77”  and  the  industrial- 
ized countries.  After  several  days  of 
the  seventh  session  had  passed  without 
the  expected  confrontation  taking 
place,  the  newspapers  attributed  the 
improvement  to  the  American  strategy 
of  having  brought  concrete  proposals 
to  the  bargaining  table.  However  no 
one  pointed  out  that  the  document 
presented  by  the  77  no  longer  con- 
tained the  vigorously  contested 
demands  of  the  Right  of  Association 
for  Producer  countries  and  of  the  right 
to  pay  compensation  to  nationalized 
industries  according  to  the  internal 
laws  of  each  country.  Had  the  Third 
World,  in  the  face  of  threats,  aban- 
doned the  plan  for  a New  Economic 
Order  expressed  one  year  before?  Sev- 
eral indications  suggest  otherwise. 


How  much  wheat  for$1  billion? 


1972  1973  1974 


The  buying  power  of  the  third  world 
countries  has  worsened  since  1972. 
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Strategy  for  a Time  of  Crisis 

Meeting  of  the  non-aligned  coun- 
tries in  Lima,  August  1975.  At  this 
meeting  the  delegates  from  the  Third 
World  clearly  expressed  their  intention 
to  continue  their  struggle  within  the 
United  Nations.  But  they  studied  more 
carefully  means  to  support  one  an- 
other and  to  diminish  their  depen- 
dence exclusively  on  concessions  ob- 
tained from  the  industrialized  world. 
Three  important  resolutions  were 
adopted  to  that  effect: 

1 )  A Secretariat  of  Associations  of 
Third  World  producers  of  raw  mate- 
rials is  created  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  information  and  co-ordi- 
nating activities.  All  producing  coun- 
tries are  encouraged  to  join  these 
associations  or  to  found  new  ones. 

2)  A solidarity  fund  is  created  as  a 
concrete  sign  of  their  desire  for  mutual 
assistance,  with  contributions  to  be 
made  by  each  country  according  to  its 
own  capacity. 

3)  Finally,  the  30th  of  June,  1976 
was  set  as  the  deadline  for  the  creation 
of  a fund  intended  to  stabilize  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  funds  which 
will  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  non- 
aligned  countries.*  One  month  before 
that  deadline,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries and  the  “Group  of  77”  will  study 
the  possibility  of  creating  such  a fund 
during  the  UNCTAD  IV  conference  in 
Nairobi. 

Conscious  that  the  battle  in  which 
they  have  engaged  themselves  is  a long- 
term one,  the  non-aligned  countries 
had  no  illusions  as  to  progress  that  had 
been  made  by  the  7th  special  session 
of  the  U.N.  which  had  just  wound  up. 
They  noted  the  “lack  of  political  will 


in  some  of  the  more  developed  coun- 
tries to  cooperate  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  economic  order  at  the  same  time 
that  others  demonstrated  a very  serious 
political  will.” 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  the  Third 
World  wants  we  must  once  again  direct 
our  attention  to  their  most  indepen- 
dent forum,  the  group  of  non-aligned 
countries.  In  Lima  last  August  they 
stated : 

“Progress  toward  economic  libera- 
tion and  towards  the  assertion  of 
sovereignty  by  the  non-aligned  coun- 
tries and  other  countries  in  the  process 
of  development  has  been  systematically 
opposed  by  imperialist  countries  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  privileged  eco- 
nomic situation  at  the  expense  of  the 
developing  countries  through  unequal  [ 
terms  of  trade.  . .It  is  in  fact  the  sur-  j 
vival  of  that  structure  of  domination 
that  has  transferred  the  economic  cri-  j 
sis  of  capitalist  countries  to  developing  | 
countries  where  poverty  and  social  j 
problems  have  become  more  acute.” 

The  7th  special  forum  of  the  U.N. 
was  called  because  of  the  crisis  caused  -i 
in  non-petroleum  producing  Third  j 
World  countries.  With  the  rise  in  oil  j 
prices  many  Third  World  countries  j 
found  themselves  going  deeper  in  debt. 
Something  had  to  be  done  about  this  j 
and  the  solution  of  many  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations  was  one  that  would  I 
simply  result  in  furthering  the  debt  j 
and  therefore  dependence  of  these  ; 
poor  countries.  Or,  in  other  words,  j 
simply  continuing  the  present  eco-  I 
nomic  order  which  is  based  on  aid,  r 
with  no  talk  of  a basic  radical  solution.  j 
However,  some  small  compromises  j 
were  accomplished  and  the  New  Eco-  [ 
nomic  Order  took  a step  forward. 
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Without  a just  price 
for  their  exports  the 
developing  nations  go 
deeper  into  debt. 


The  Position  of  Canada 

Canada  has  rather  supported  the 
present  economic  order  by  consenting 
to  still  make  use  of  institutions  like 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  to  channel  aid  funds 
to  Third  World  countries.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  these  institutions  have  per- 
mitted the  chasm  between  the  rich  and 
poor  countries  to  grow  that  the  poor 
wish  new  institutions  in  which  the 
benefits  and  the  power  will  be  more 
equitably  shared. 

An  Opening  However.  Without 
risking  itself  too  much  with  concrete 
proposals,  Canada  has  said  that  it  is 
ready  nevertheless  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  form  of  indexing  the 
price  of  basic  products  exported  by 
developing  countries  to  the  price  of 


the  manufactured  items  that  we  sell  to 
them.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
such  an  indexation  would  not  mean  a 
rise  in  the  real  price  of  an  exported 
item  but  only  the  bare  preservation  of 
its  buying  power. 

Present  Canadian  policy  seems  to 
be  one  of  actually  supporting  the 
existing  order  while  in  its  speeches 
supporting  a vaguely  defined  New  Eco- 
nomic Order. 

Even  the  New  Economic  Order  is 
Not  a Magical  Solution.  The  countries 
of  the  Third  World  are  engaged  in  an 
ever  more  united  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  a more  just  economic 
order  where  dependence  and  exploita- 
tion will  disappear. 

A number  of  these  countries  have 
leaders  that  promote  a type  of  devel- 
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opment  based  on  the  efforts  of  the 
people  themselves  and  which  serves 
the  poorest.  All  countries  however  do 
not  follow  this  path. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the 
beautiful  speeches,  many  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  have 
development  policies  that  serve  the 
multinational  corporations  and  their 
national  elites  to  the  detriment  of  the 
oppressed  masses.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  believe  that  if  the  price  of  coffee 
were  to  rise  in  Brazil  the  condition  of 
the  poor  might  worsen  rather  than  im- 
prove because  more  land  would  be 
allocated  to  agricultural  exports  and 
less  would  be  left  for  the  production 
of  basic  foodstuffs.  As  well,  large  land- 
holdings  would  drive  the  rural  popu- 
lation toward  already  overcrowded 
cities. 

Solidarity  remains  essential.  Al- 
though the  New  Economic  Order  is  no 
magic  remedy  for  underdevelopment, 
it  is  nevertheless  a necessity  if  we  are 
to  allow  progressive  governments  to 
engage  in  an  autonomous  development 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

The  program  for  a New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order  should  be  sup- 
ported therefore,  for  on  its  success 
depends  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of 
millions  to  control  their  own  destinies. 
If  the  poor  countries  are  not  united 
they  can  only  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  rich  industrialized 
countries.  Their  solidarity  therefore 
remains  essential. 

The  New  Order  Begins  Here  at  Home 

But  where  do  we  find  our  place  in 
this  struggle  for  a New  Economic  Order 
by  Third  World  countries? 
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We  will  often  hear  well  placed  peo- 
ple tell  us  that  the  demands  of  the 
Third  World  for  a greater  autonomy 
and  more  social  justice  threaten  our 
level  of  life.  Is  this  true? 

It  is  true  that  a minority  of  Cana- 
dians who  have  foreign  investments 
have  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
their  possible  future  dividends  if  the 
new  order  is  established.  If  that  is  the 
threat  then  let’s  admit  it. 

We  are  told  that  inflation  will  rise 
and  that  unemployment  will  increase 
in  Canada  if  poor  nations  obtain  what 
they  want.  Such  predictions  don’t  help 
us  to  understand  the  real  situation.  It 
is  far  more  the  rise  in  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  that  has  led  to  inflation  j 
than  that  of  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Moreover  the  New  Economic 
Order  does  not  involve  the  transfer  of | 
production  facilities  from  Canada  to | 
other  countries  where  the  labour  force 
is  both  cheap  and  ‘legally’  exploited. 
This  would  be  nothing  new,  but  sim- 
ply the  continuation  of  what  is  being 
done  today. 

In  contrast  to  the  voices  of  those 
who  view  the  New  Economic  Order  as 
a threat  to  Canadians,  a number  of 
groups  in  Canada  see  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Third  World  a challenge  to  all’ 
Canadians  to  also  become  masters  of 
their  own  destinies.  In  Quebec  we  can 


see  what  experiences  with  industries,  ; 
such  as  Tembec,  Tricofil  and  Cabanoj 
Cartons  remind  us  of  in  our  own  situa- 
tion. The  struggle  of  people  in  the; 
Third  World  and  the  struggle  of  people) 
here  to  be  masters  of  their  own  des  ( 
tiny  are  but  one  struggle. 

Why  should  a magazine  such  as  oun 


treat  of  all  this?  Certainly  we  are  not 
experts  in  international  economics. 
But  we  ask  ourselves  sometimes  what 
the  experts  are  doing:  are  they  really 
trying  to  understand  as  well  as  answer 
the  desire  of  the  hungry  African,  Asian 
or  Latin  American  simply  to  be  able  to 
eat?  Do  they  take  the  time  to  convince 
us  that  it  was  stupid  for  us  to  spend 
$270  billion  on  sophisticated  military 
procurements  in  1975?  Have  they  time 
apart  from  their  work  to  ask  them- 
selves about  the  interest  of  scientists  in 
supporting  their  Third  World  col- 
leagues in  the  research  projects  done 
by  and  for  them?  Who  tells  us  that  the 
laws  of  our  economic  jungle  must  be 
made  more  human  for  those  who  are 
not  as  strong,  for  those  who  search  for 
new  ways  and  whose  ways  are  not 
necessarily  profitable  in  the  short  run? 

We  have  tried  to  explain  what  the 
Third  World  countries  want,  how  they 
re  telling  us  that  a change  in  trade 
tructures  rather  than  aid  is  the  only 
olution  to  their  problems. 


Moment  of  Grace 

We  Christians  see  in  this  confronta- 
tion a moment  of  grace.  God,  as 
ilways,  calls  us  out  of  our  accustomed 
/ays  of  thinking  and  acting.  “If  you 
;reet  only  your  friends,  what  are  you 
loing  that  is  exceptional?”  said  Jesus. 

He  calls  us  precisely  to  something 
lew  and  unexpected.  “I  tell  you:  greet 
'our  enemies ...  If  someone  asks  you 
[o  go  a mile  with  him,  go  with  him  the 
/hole  way.”  It  can  be  somewhat 
incomfortable  for  those  who  have 
Always  travelled  only  in  the  best  com- 
>any  if  the  one  they  must  accompany 


is  a stranger  or  a poor  person.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  gilded 
carriage  to  walk  with  him,  and  they 
are  so  many  — almost  two  billion.  In 
the  place  of  the  impossible  carriage  it 
will  be  necessary  to  simply  invent 
some  better  sandals  so  that  everyone 
in  the  world  can  walk  just  a little  more 
comfortably. 

Are  we  free  enough  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  questioned  by  the  poor  of 
the  world,  to  rethink  the  goals  that 
our  societies  pursue  here  and  abroad? 
Do  we  even  want  to?  Have  the 
Canadian  delegates  who  go  to  inter- 
national conferences  such  as  UNCTAD 
IV  perceived  any  such  desire  in  us 
Canadians?* 

*At  UNCTAD  IV  which  ended  last 
May  this  very  crucial  issue  of  the  Com- 
mon fund  was  once  again  blocked  by 
the  developed  nations  (including  Cana- 
da which  is  still  unwilling  to  see  itself 
as  an  economic  colony  of  the  U.S.) 
The  aim  of  this  fund  would  be  to 
stabilize  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 
Another  aspect  of  this  would  be  to 
link  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  product 
(called  indexing).  This  would  assure 
just  prices  in  keeping  with  what  these 
same  Third  World  countries  must  pay 
for  the  manufactured  product. 

Little  or  no  progress  was  made  on 
two  other  issues  vital  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  international  economic 
order.  The  first  is  that  of  the  debt 
burden  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
and  the  second  issue  concerned  the 
creation  of  a Code  of  Conduct  for 
transnational  corporations. 
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Happenings 

at 

Scarboro 

Gerald  Curry,  SFM 

“A  good  time  was  had  by  all”  at  the  departure  ceremony  banquet. 


Our  General  Council  with  some  of  the  older  men  who  attended  the  retreat. 


ay  and  June  were  important 
months  for  the  Scarboro  corn- 
unity  on  Kingston  Road.  Two  corn- 
unity  centred  events  were  held,  one 
study  week  and  the  second  a retreat. 
May  8th  and  9th.  A few  days  prior 
o the  weekend  of  May  8th  and  9th 
uite  a f$w  of  the  younger  members  of 
ur  Society  came  in  to  Headquarters 
r a weekend  get-together,  which  was 
eld  prior  to  the  study  week.  They 
ere  to  talk  about  Mission  in  Canada 
d what  is  called  “New  Mission.”  Fr. 
ouie  Hewer  had  arrived  in  from  Afri- 
, where  he  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
enter  Mozambique.  Louie  is  on  a 
bbatical  from  his  mission  in  Brazil 
d wanted  to  get  a first  hand  experi- 
ce  of  a Socialist  state.  Needless  to 


say  he  was  disappointed  when  his 
plans  did  not  work  out. 

Fr.  Gerry  Sherry  was  back  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  a well  de- 
served rest.  Fr.  Bill  Smith  was  in  from 
Montreal,  where  he  works  with  Devel- 
opment and  Peace. 

Along  with  our  Toronto  based  stud- 
ents, Larry  Brockman,  one  of  our 
students  from  our  house  in  the  West 
was  present.  It  can  truly  be  said  that 
we  had  gathered  from  the  four  corn- 
ers! There  were  five  or  six  present  who 
are  working  in  Canada,  either  on  Soci- 
ety administration  or  some  aspect  of 
mission  to  the  Canadian  people. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  who  teaches  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology.  The  pro- 
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A painting  of  our  founder,  Mons.  John  Mary  Fraser,  looks  down  on  a group  o\ 
the  men  who  followed  him  to  China.  They  are  (from  It.  to  rt.):  Fathers  Hugi\ 
Sharkey  ’29,  John  Maurice  ’35,  Craig  Strang  ’33,  Gerry  Doyle  ’31,  Hugh  Me  Get 
tigan  '32,  John  “Chook”  MacDonald  *37,  Charlie  Murphy  ’36,  Armie  C/emenl 
38,  Frank  Diemert  38  (face  partially  hidden  behind  Fr.  Clement),  Ed  Moriart 
36,  Allan  McRae  36.  “ That’s  a total  of  461  years  of  priesthood !” 


posed  agenda,  while  keeping  the  future 
in  mind,  also  dealt  with  the  present. 
We  looked  at  some  of  the  areas  of  con- 
cern to  our  Society  today.  For  exam- 
ple, promotion  of  the  Society  and  its 
magazine  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 
Membership  in  the  Society,  Society 
finance  and  team  ministry. 

Our  concern  for  new  mission  led  to 
discussion  regarding  the  work  of  Frs. 
Jack  Lynch  in  Lima,  Peru  and  Brian 
Swords  in  Hong  Kong.  Since  that 
meeting  two  men  have  been  assigned 
to  Lima  for  language  studies.  The  best 
way  to  carry  out  our  mission  to  the 
Canadian  people,  our  involvement 
within  the  Canadian  Church  and  the 
work  of  some  of  our  men  outside  of 
Church  structures  were  topics  of  what 
sometimes  became  a heated  discussion 


because  of  differences  of  opinion.  In| 
all,  about  20  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  our  Society  attended.  The  I 
three  General  Council  members  were] 
invited  and  participated  fully. 

May  10th  to  14th.  Our  study  weekl 
this  year  was  led  by  Fr.  Jose  Comblin, | 
a theologian  who  has  worked  in  Latin! 
America  for  the  past  1 8 years.  Father] 
Comblin  gave  us  some  of  his  insights 
on  the  recent  apostolic  declaration  oil 
Pope  Paul  on  evangelization.  Father! 
Comblin  was  a confidante  and  advisor] 
of  Archbishop  Dorn  Helder  Camar<| 
and  was  one  of  the  scholars  at  thfl 
Medellin  Conference  of  Latin  Ameril 
can  Bishops  that  was  held  in  1968.  H<| 
is  now  working  in  Chile. 

Fr.  Comblin  devoted  himself  com! 
pletely  to  the  group,  giving  man\| 
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hours  outside  of  lecture  time  to  ques- 
tion and  discussion  periods. 

“The  gospel  has  a necessary  connec- 
tion with  concrete  life,  it  is  not  some- 
thing divorced  from  the  affairs  and  life 
of  man.” 

“In  the  document  on  evangeliza- 
tion Rome  used  for  the  first  time  the 
concept  of  liberation  — yet  with  some 
misunderstanding.  While  recognizing 
'iberation  as  a part  of  evangelization, 
Rome  feels  it  is  not  essential  to  evan- 
gelization. The  document  expresses 
the  fear  that  liberation  might  reduce 
tself  to  a mere  political  movement.” 

Fr.  Comblin  stated  that  liberation 
is  understood  by  the  Latin  American 
:heologian  is  basically  concerned  with 
:he  problem  of  human  dignity. 

Third  World  people  are  capable  of 
carrying  on  a dialogue  on  their  own 


behalf.  Rome  and  the  Western  world 
tend  to  see  liberation  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  freeing  people  from  material 
want  while  in  fact  liberation  refers  to 
the  problem  of  human  dignity  in  all  of 
its  aspects. 

Besides  the  approximately  25  mem- 
bers of  the  S.F.M.  Society,  the  lectures 
were  attended  by  members  of  the  Que- 
bec Foreign  Mission  Society  and  of 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

Rev.  Ray  Whitehead  of  the  Canada- 
China  Program,  Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  Honey, 
Mrs.  Phil  Scott,  Miss  Janet  Somerville 
and  Sister  Doris  McMullin  were  among 
others  who  attended. 

June  7th  to  11th.  A retreat  is  held 
every  year  at  our  Scarboro  Headquar- 
ters and  this  year  was  no  exception. 
Jesuit  Father  David  Stanley,  the  well 
known  and  respected  Biblical  scholar 


4//  of  these  men  served  as  Chaplains  with  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Lt.  to  rt.: 
VI ike  Dwyer,  Hugh  McGettigan,  Armie  Clement,  Allan  McRae,  John  MacDonald, 
Charlie  Murphy. 
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Fr.  Davie  Stanley,  SJ.  and  Fr.  Joe  Young,  SFM,  talking  over  seminary  days 
when  Fr.  Stanley  taught  Fr.  Young.  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole  of  our  Japan  Mission 
seems  excluded  from  the  conversation. 


took  time  out  from  his  busy  schedule 
to  come  and  live  with  us  and  give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Faith  comes  through  hearing  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  in  the  hearing  of 
the  Word  of  God  “Who  became  flesh 
and  dwelt’amongst  us”  that  the  gift  of 
faith  is  given.  The  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel  in  saying  that  Jesus  became 
flesh  means  that  Jesus  took  on  the  full- 
ness of  our  humanity  and  this  same 
author  contrasts  the  weakness  of  this 
humanity  with  the  Power  of  God.  God 
is  depicted  as  a giver  of  gifts  and  the 
greatest  gift  is  that  of  Faith,  which 
simply  stated  is  “to  fall  in  love  with 
Jesus.” 

Besides  having  Fr.  Stanley  with  us 
the  week  was  highlighted  by  the  return 
to  Scarboro  of  many  of  our  older 
priests,  most  of  whom  had  served  in 


China.  It  was  heartening  for  the  whole 
community  to  see  so  many  who  have 
been  with  Scarboro  almost  from  the 
beginning. 


During  the  week  a departure  cere- 
mony was  held  for  Barry  Blackburn 
and  Tom  Walsh.  Both  of  these  men 
will  soon  start  language  study  in  Lima, 
Peru. 


Both  the  study  week  and  the  re- 
treat were  organized  by  the  Formation 
Education  Department  and  all  went 
smoothly  including  the  many  times 
the  group  came  together  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  These  weeks 
were  highlights  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
munity and  helped  all  who  attended  to 
identify  closer  with  each  other  and 
with  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
our  Scarboro  family.* 
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SCARBORO'S  1976 

CHRISTMAS  CARD 
ASSORTMENT 


354  Madonna  Deluxe 

20  Different  religious  designs 

362SC  Christmas  Scriptures 

20  Traditional  Christmas  cards  assorted  in  10  designs 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


353  Little  Angels 

21  Hummel-styled  cards,  assorted  in  10  designs 
352SC  Good  Tidings 

24  Traditional  Christmas  cards,  assorted  in  12  designs 

359  Golden  Splendor 

16  Embossed,  french-folded  Parchment,  8 designs 

356SC  Silent  Night 

14  Kodachrome  cards,  ass’t.  in  5 designs  - Bible  quotations 
357SC  Christmas  Faith 

14  Christmas  cards  with  soft  colorful  .backgrounds  — assorted 
in  4 designs  — Scriptures  2.00 

1 (358SC  Christmas  Inspirations 

16  Christmas  scrolls  with  Bible  quotations  — assorted  in  4 designs  2.00 
361  SC  Christmas  Stars 

16  Delightful  and  colorful  — six  designs,  Scripture  text  2.00 

360  Adorables 

20  Adorable  Christmas  cards,  assorted  in  6 designs.  2.00 

351  White  Christmas 

16  Snowy  winter  scenes,  assorted  in  4 designs  2.00 

369  Old  Masters 

14  Old  Masters  — assorted  in  4 famous  works  of  art  2.00 

570  Christmas  Thank  You 

20  Acknowledgement  cards  for  Christmas  and  Best  Wishes 
for  the  New  Year  — 2 designs 
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2.00 

Add  .35^  for  handling  and  mailing,  plus  1%  Sales  Tax  for  Ontario  residents  only. 
Order  from:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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Dear  Friend: 

We  are  asking  your  help  in  a matter  which  is  very  important  to 
Scarboro.  You  are  among  those  who  support  our  work  — indeed  some 
of  you  have  been  supporting  us  for  many  years  and  thanks  to  you  and 
others  like  you  we  will  be  celebrating  our  60th  anniversary  in  1978. 

In  the  past,  many  of  you  became  friends  because  of  your  personal 
contact  with  our  priests  and  seminarians  as  they  travelled  across  Canada 
promoting  our  missionary  work.  This  year  we  managed  to  get  out  to 
visit  many  of  the  parishes  in  London  Diocese  and  some  in  Ottawa. 
However,  we  want  to  reach  families  in  all  parts  of  our  country  and  give 
our  message  to  all  the  people  of  Canada.  We  want  to  tell  them  of  our 
ideas  about  mission  and  of  our  missionary  experience.  We  want  to  tell 
them  of  our  experience  of  God  as  He  reveals  His  goodness  through  His 
actions  in  this  world.  For  us  this  has  been  and  is  a wondrous  experience 
and  we  want  to  share  it  with  others. 

Our  magazine,  Scarboro  Missions , is  our  first  means  of  reaching  the 
Canadian  people.  We  want  new  readers  of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life.  In  a 
special  way  we  want  young  Catholic  families  as  they  are  not  only  a sup- 
port for  our  future  but  it  is  from  these  families  that  young  men  and 
women  will  come  forward  to  actively  participate  in  the  mission  of  the 
Church. 

The  request  we  make  of  you  is  to  solicit  subscribers  for  us  — to  become 
a salesman  or  saleswoman  for  SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  We  ask  you  to 
approach  on  our  behalf  your  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  neigh- 
bours, friends  or  relations  and  to  ask  them  to  subscribe  to  SCARBORO 
MISSIONS. 

This  is  something  we  cannot  do  ourselves.  We  ask  your  help  and 
thank  you  for  your  support  over  the  years, 

Sincerely, 


P.S.  Please  send  names  of  new  subscribers  to: 

Mission  Information  Dept., 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

TORONTO,  Ont.  Ml M 1 M4 
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'scarboro  missions' 
wins  an  award 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


It’s  not  often  that  we  can  blow  our  own  horn  but  when  we  were 
^chosen  as  an  award  winner  at  the  Catholic  Press  Association  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.  we  felt  not  only  good,  but  great,  about  it. 

We  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  third  place  award  among  the 
mission  magazines,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a dozen.  Considering 
that  we  do  not  have  a large  staff  we  think  that  even  third  place  is 
pretty  good.  Anyway,  here  is  what  the  judges  said  about  us.  By  the 
way,  the  fact  that  they  are  a group  of  very  professional  journalists 
makes  it  all  the  better! 


Category  #13  — ‘General  Excellence’ 

Mission  Magazines: 

1st  place  — Maryknoll 

2nd  place  — Glenmary’s  Challenge 

3rd  place  — Scarboro  Missions 

“The  appeal  seems  to  be  on  a higher  intellectual  level  than  most 
of  the  other  mission  magazines.  ‘Scarboro  Missions’  is  lively 
and  entertaining  and  its  prose  style  is  smooth  and  free  flowing.” 
Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  getting  plenty  of  feedback 
from  our  readers  — most  of  it  has  been  good  but  we  have  had  our 
share  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  content  of  the  magazine. 
Today  I received  an  order  for  50  copies  of  our  June  ’75  issue,  which 
contained  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  men  who  died  in  Latin  and  South 
America  for  the  sake  of  justice.  At  the  same  time  I received  a letter 
from  a subscriber  saying  that  the  magazine  is  doing  great  harm  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

Since  my  taking  over  the  editorship  in  April  of  last  year,  many 
people  both  inside  and  outside  the  Society  have  helped  me  to  put  it 
all  together.  I just  want  to  say  a heartfelt  thank  you  to  them  and  I 
nvite  all  of  our  readers  to  drop  us  a line  and  let  us  know  how  they 
feel  about  ‘Scarboro  Missions.’* 
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TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 

NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 

. 

Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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We  have  desired  to  remind  all  men  how 
crucial  is  the  present  moment , how 
urgent  the  work  to  he  done.  The  hour 
for  action  has  now  sounded.  At  stake 
the  survival  of  so  many  innocent 
children  and , for  so  many  families 
overcome  by  misery,  the  access  to 
conditions  fit  for  human  beings; 

stake  are  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  future  of  civilization.  It  is  time 
all  men  and  all  peoples  to  face  up 
their  responsibilities. 


Pope  Paul  VI 
Development  of  Peoples. 


from  the  Editor 


ScARBORO  MISSIONS  has  always  been  a magazine  with  a world  point  of 
view.  It  has  continually  related  the  experiences  of  our  missionaries  who  have 
lived  and  worked  throughout  the  world  and  have  shared  the  lives  of  many 
peoples. 

Our  missionary  experience  has  enabled  us  to  look  on  our  own  country  in  a 
new  way.  Before,  we  were  people  of  one  experience  — the  Canadian  experience. 
Now  we  are  people  who,  with  an  international  experience,  look  on  Canada  and 
on  the  events  of  Canadian  life,  in  a new  light.  This  experience  in  other  countries 
has  made  us  more  aware  of  the  larger  world  around  us.  While  being  aware  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  scene  we  have  become  at  the  same  time  conscious  of 
the  world  at  large. 

Again,  this  international  experience  has  made  us  less  afraid  of  labels  and  has 
taught  us  to  look  closer  and  see  the  good  and  bad  in  the  many  social  and 
political  movements  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  concern  for  the  spread  of  God’s  Kingdom  on  earth  makes  us  critical  of 
the  aspects  of  our  world  which  make  it  impossible  for  man  to  live  a fully  human 
life.  As  a result,  we  find  ourselves  unhappy  when  people  are  forced  into 
sub-human  conditions  because  of  economic  structures  or  systems.  We  are 
unhappy  when  political  systems  force  people  to  choose  between  food  and 
freedom.  We  are  unhappy  when  military  dictatorships  of  whatever  flag  suppress 
people  and  their  God-given  right  to  freedom  and  a fully  human  life. 

This  month  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  attempts  to  draw  attention  to  the  many 
forces  for  good  that  are  at  work  at  home  in  Canada  and  abroad.  We  have 
prepared  this  special  issue,  which  we  hope  will  be  of  use  to  Canadians  who 
wish  to  take  a greater  part  in  building  a new  and  better  world.  Canada  and  the 
world  at  large  is  facing  many  seemingly  insurmountable  problems.  We  attempted 
to  look  briefly  at  these  and  to  highlight  the  struggles  for  justice  that  are  at  work 
in  overcoming  these  problems. 

As  Christian  men  and  women  of  hope  we  believe  that  God  is  working  in  this 
world  through  the  many  forces  for  good  that  we  see  around  us.  We  hope  the 
issue  will  be  a helpful  tool  that  will  increase  your  understanding  of  our  world 
and  the  forces  at  work  in  it.  We  also  hope  that  it  will  enable  you  to  participate  ^ 
in  the  work  of  those  who  are  struggling  for  justice  and  a better  world. 

Our  final  product  represents  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  quite  a few  people, 
and  so  we  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  name  them.  We  are  grateful  for  their 
cooperation  and  for  the  hope  they  have  given  us.  ■?' 
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Index 

Parts  I to  III  have  two  sections  — one  on  Canada  and  one 
on  the  world. 

Part  I — Some  present  realities. 

Deals  with  some  of  the  problems  facing  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  wrote  of  some  of  the  more  crucial  areas 
— perhaps  you  can  add  others. 

Part  II  — What  has  and  is  happening. 

Here  we  look  into  history  and  at  some  of  the  forces  which 
helped  to  shape  our  present  reality.  It’s  an  overview  of  some 
major  political  and  economic  happenings  from  colonial  days  to 
the  present. 

Part  III  — Signs  of  Hope. 

Here  we  deal  with  elements  of  the  process  for  good  which 
we  find  in  our  world.  While  it  is  true  to  say  that  all  is  not  well 
with  our  world,  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  many  many  good 
things  are  happening. 

Part  IV  - Christian  participation  in  the  process  for  change. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  ‘Hope  that  is  in  us’.  Part  IV  deals 
with  our  responsibility  to  participate  in  this  process  for  good. 

Part  V — Resources 

Simply  gives  names  and  addresses  of  a few  groups  involved 
t in  the  process  for  change.* 

. 

Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM /Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
5 F W\  / Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl /Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 

jun  in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
:upport  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
here  are  now  approximately  140  members 
n the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 

Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
md  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 
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SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — - Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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CANADA 


We  begin  this  section  of  Part  I with 
a few  reflections  on  the  Canadian 
scene  by  mentioning  the  most  com- 
mon items  of  news  reported  almost 
daily  on  T.V.,  radio  and  in  the  press. 

a)  Inflation.  This  affects  every 
Canadian  and  especially  those  with  a 
fixed  income;  for  example,  those  on 
welfare  and  pension.  Our  government, 
in  order  to  combat  inflation,  has  insti- 
tuted the  controversial  anti-inflation 
program -to  control  prices  and  wages. 

b)  The  widening  rich I poor  gap. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  Canadian  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  live  in  po- 
verty conditions.  One-fifth  of  the 
Canadian  population  is  estimated  to 


live  at  one-half  or  less  than  the  average 
standard  of  living. 

c)  Regional  disparity.  Wealth  and 
power  are  concentrated  in  the  centra 
part  of  our  country.  While  this  central 
part  is  growing  other  regions  are  be 
coming  poorer  in  terms  of  industry 
and  in  the  numbers  of  people  living 
there.  In  other  words,  our  cities  are 
growing  while  areas  of  Canada  de 
prived  of  industry  are  suffering  from 
population  drain.  Toronto,  for  ex 
ample,  is  the  fastest  growing  city  in 
North  America  as  industry  and  then 
people  tend  to  settle  in  Canada’s  most 
developed  area.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue the  present  population  of  Toron- 
to will  triple  by  the  end  of  th 
century. 

d)  Agriculture.  Fewer  and  fewer 
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people  are  staying  in  farming.  The 
970  task  force  on  agriculture  showed 
hat  about  two-thirds  of  individually 
Owned  farms  were  considered  as  pro- 
ductive with  only  marginal  income  to 
heir  operators.  Many  farmers  have 
been  and  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
ugriculture  and  large  agri-business  is 
aking  over.  Statistics  show  that  in 
900,  50  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 


population  was  involved  in  agriculture, 
while  the  result  of  a 1966  survey 
showed  that  this  had  dropped  to  9 per 
cent.  Another  problem  in  Canada  is 
the  fact  that  in  many  areas,  especially 
around  the  large  cities,  prime  land  is 
being  used  for  non-agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

e)  Unemployment  plagues  most 
Provinces,  some  more  seriously  than 
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others.  Because  of  the  lack  of  jobs, 
caused  in  part  by  regional  disparity, 
people  are  being  forced  to  move  from 
their  birthplace  in  search  of  work. 

f)  High  cost  of  land  and  housing. 
While  this  is  especially  true  in  the  big 
city  areas  of  Canada,  statistics  show 
that  all  across  Canada  people  are 
unable  to  purchase  homes  because  of 
their  high  price  tag. 

g)  Native  people’s  rights.  Denial  of 
the  rights  of  Canada’s  native  people  is 
part  of  our  history.  Today  the  situa- 
tion of  the  northern  peoples  is  threat- 
ened by  the  development  of  their  terri- 
tory — a so-called  “development” 
which  threatens  their  culture,  life-style 
and  environment. 

h)  Control  of  our  natural  resources. 
More  and  more  concern  is  being  ex- 
pressed over  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  resources  are  in  the  hands  of  non- 
Canadian  interests.  The  question  could 
be  asked:-  What  will  become  of  Can- 
ada when  her  natural  resources  are  de- 
pleted? 

i)  Environment.  Pollution  of  vari- 
ous kinds  is  not  only  making  life  less 
comfortable  for  many  people,  but  is 
actually  killing  some  (mercury  and 
asbestos  poisoning)  and  destroying 
valuable  primary  resources  (Great 
Lakes  fishing  industry). 


THE  WORLD 


Each  of  these  problems  we  men 
tioned  as  part  of  our  Canadian  experi 
ence  has  its  parallels  in  other  coun 
tries.  We  will  now  look  at  these  same 
problems  as  they  are  manifested  ir 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

a)  Inflation.  This  is  a world-wide 
phenomenon.  Inflation  in  Canad 
peaked  in  1974  to  10  per  cent.  This  i; 
low  compared  to  other  countries 
pan  for  example  experienced  an  18  pei 
cent  increase  in  74  while  Italy  wa 
close  to  40  per  cent.  In  that  same  year 
Chile’s  inflationary  rate  was  an  astro 
nomical  376  per  cent. 

Inflationary  prices  have  affected  u: 
all  but  it  is  the  poor,  both  poor  coun 
tries  and  the  poor  people  in  ever\ 
country,  who  have  and  are  suffering 
the  most. 

b)  Within  many  nations  of  the 
world  the  gap  between  the  rich  anc 
poor  is  actually  getting  wider.  Betweer 
1960  and  1970,  the  richest  20  per  cen 
of  the  Brazilian  population  increased 
its  part  of  the  national  income  frorr 
54  to  64  per  cent.  The  other  80  pei 
cent  of  the  population  had  its  part  o< 
the  national  income  decrease  frorr 
45.5  per  cent  to  36.8  per  cent. 
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This  is  also  true  between  nations. 
While  some  are  becoming  increasingly 
rich,  others  are  becoming  more  and 
more  destitute.  The  total  debt  of  the 
so-called  Third  World  countries  has  in- 
creased to  an  astounding  175  billion 
dollars.  For  example,  in  1972  Chile 
was  spending  30  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  its  exports  to  pay  off  its  4 billion 
dollars  debt. 

Between  1953  and  1963  the  poorer 
nations  received  12  per  cent  less  for 
their  goods,  despite  the  fact  of  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  tonnage  they 
exported.  In  the  meantime  they  had  to 
nay  16  per  cent  more  for  the  goods 
they  imported.  It  is  obvious  that  mak- 
ng  it  easier  for  a poor  country  to  bor- 
•ow  money  is  not  really  helping  it 
owards  independence  — rather,  it  is 
making  it  more  dependent. 

c)  Regional  disparity  is  a problem 
bund  in  every  country.  An  inability 
;o  properly  plan  industrial  expansion 
>o  that  industry  is  more  widely  dis- 
nersed  is  leading  millions  of  people 
nto  the  urban  industrial  areas  of  their 
country.  Cities  like  Lima,  Peru  — Rio 
1e  Janeiro  — Sao  Paulo  — unable  to 
ibsorb  the  influx  of  people  are  sur- 
ounded  by  shanty  towns  with  unbe- 
ievable  living  conditions.  The  maga- 
zine MARKA  notes  that  the  popula- 


tion of  Lima  has  increased  by  300  per 
cent  in  the  last  20  years.  By  1980,  its 
population  will  be  8 million. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  been 
struggling  with  a redevelopment  plan 
which  would  see  new  industry  located 
outside  of  Tokyo-Osaka  industrial  cor- 
ridor. 

This  same  phenomenon  which 
causes  people  to  move  within  their 
own  country  in  search  of  a better  life 
is  causing  people  to  leave  their  own 
country  in  search  of  bread  and  hope. 
Thus  the  reason  for  the  immigration  of 
peoples  from  the  poorer  to  the  more 
wealthy  countries. 

This  situation  is  causing  problems 
not  only  for  the  countries  people  are 
leaving  but  as  weli  for  those  countries 
to  which  they  are  immigrating. 

d)  Agriculture.  The  shift  from  agri- 
culture has  taken  place  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  shift  is  related  to  centraliza- 
tion and  regional  disparity.  It  is  also 
related  to  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. For  example,  in  1960,  45  per 
cent  of  Brazil’s  population  lived  in  the 
city.  Today,  that  has  grown  to  almost 
60  per  cent. 

The  green  revolution  of  the  60’s 
not  only  failed  to  solve  the  food  crisis, 
it  also  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  small  farmers  in 
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the  Third  World.  Advanced  technology 
had  produced  new  strains  of  rice  and 
wheat.  However,  these  demanded 
among  other  things  a controlled  sup- 
ply of  water  and  a supply  of  fertilizer 
and  pesticides.  Only  the  wealthy  farm- 
ers were  able  to  capitalize.  Demand  for 
land  increased  as  profits  per  acre  soar- 
ed for  those  who  could  afford  this 
technology.  Many  of  the  poor  had  to 
leave  the  land  or  to  stay  as  hired  help 
of  the  large  land  holders.  This  trend  is 
even  more  pronounced  in  Third  World 
countries  than  it  is  in  Canada. 

e)  Unemployment.  This  is  a world 
wide  problem  affecting  both  the  rich 
and  poor  nations.  Last  year  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  first  world  countries 
reached  proportions  rivalling  those  of 
the  1930’s.  Yet  these  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
where  an  estimated  50,000  people  en- 
ter the  work  force  each  day  only  to 
join  an  estimated  200  million  people 
who  are  already  jobless. 

f)  Native  Peoples.  In  Brazil,  the 
building  of  the  Trans-Amazonian  High- 
way and  the  take-over  of,  vast  tracts  of 
land  for  use  in  the  cattle  and  forest 
industry  has  proceeded  at  great  cost  to 
the  culture  and  heritage  of  Brazil’s  na- 
tive Indians. 
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In  the  Western  Sahara,  Moroccar 
and  Mauritanian  troops  are  scattering 
the  native  peoples  in  order  to  preveni 
them  from  claiming  control  over  phos 
phate  deposits  — the  only  natural  re 
sources  of  that  area. 

g)  Natural  resources.  In  a very  rea 
way  Canada  can  and  should  identify 
herself  with  Third  World  countries 
whose  natural  resources  are  con 
trolled  by  outside  interests.  A gooc 
example  of  this  is  Namibia,  whose  na 
tural  resources  are  completely  control 
led  by  South  Africa  or  by  multi 
national  mining  corporations  who  have 
contracts  with  the  South  African  gov 
ernment.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
taken  out  of  Guyana  in  the  form  ol 
bauxite  while  that  country  and  its 
people  received  only  a token  share  ol 
the  wealth  derived  from  this  natura 
resource.  This  situation  continued 
until  the  country  took  control  of  thi 
industry  by  nationalization. 

h)  Mercury  poisoning  is  found  in 
Japan  and  Brazil  as  well  as  in  Canada 
The  poison  wrought  by  the  War  in 
Viet  Nam  is  raising  huge  problems  for  ;; 
that  country  as  it  attempts  to  put  it 
self  on  the  road  to  self  sufficiency.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  be  generation 
before  the  land  becomes  arable  again. 
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What  has 
and  is 
Happening 


CANADA. 


The  colonization  of  Canada  took 
olace  as  part  of  the  global  expansion 
af  European  economies.  It  occurred 
ifter  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  con- 
quest of  Latin  America,  but  before  the 
onsolidation  of  European  dominance 
aver  Asia  and  Africa.  As  was  the  case 
vvith  the  growth  of  the  plantation 
conomy  in  sixteenth  century  Brazil, 
Canada  was  initially  developed  as  a re- 
source colony  satisfying  market  needs 
n France  and  England. 

In  order  to  ‘develop’  the  sugar  plan- 
ations  in  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  colon- 
zers  usurped  vast  tracts  of  Indian  land 


and  either  killed  or  drove  off  the  na- 
tive people.  Slavery  then  provided  the 
labour  necessary  to  make  the  planta- 
tions profitable. 

Canadian  Indians  have  received 
treatment  similar  to  that  handed  out 
to  Indians  in  Brazil.  There  were  early 
examples  of  genocide  practised  against 
native  peoples  such  as  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Beothuks  in  Newfoundland 
and  the  ‘Indian  Wars’  on  the  Prairies. 
As  the  search  for  natural  resources 
spread,  native  people  progressively  lost 
more  land. 

In  contrast  to  Brazil’s  colonial  ex- 
perience some  native  people  in  North 
America  were  useful  to  the  plans  that 
merchants  and  buyers  had  in  order  to 
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develop  the  fur  trade.  They  were  the 
experienced  trappers,  and  were  the 
only  people  capable  of  harvesting  furs 
on  a large  scale.  Though  not  physically 
exterminated,  many  native  trappers 
were  slowly  incorporated  into  a politi- 
cal economy  structured  by  the  con- 
querors which  destroyed  the  existing 
agrarian  and  trading  patterns  they  had 
evolved. 

Colonial  interests  saw  the  native 
people  as  impediments  in  the  produc- 
tion of  other  commodities  such  as  fish, 
timber,  and  wheat.  They  promoted 
large  scale  immigration  to  fill  the  la- 
bour needs  of  a growing  extractive 
economy.  With  the  exception  of  the 
early  fur  trade,  native  people  in  Can- 
ada found  that  they  were  increasingly 
a marginal  element  in  what  had  be- 
come a settler  colony.  And  in  the  pro- 
cess of  these  ‘developments’  they 
found  themselves  becoming  economi- 
cally, socially  and  culturally  under- 
developed. 

The  shift  in  production  from  one 
staple  to  another,  such  as  from  wheat 
to  minerals  and  oil,  reflects  changes  in 
the  structure  of  demand  for  those  pro- 
ducts in  more  industrialized  nations. 
But  these  shifts  were  also  the  result  of 
particular  development  choices  made 


internally,  by  domestic  business  inter- 
ests. This  interaction  between  external 
and  domestic  interests  has  determined 
much  of  Canada’s  development  since 
Confederation. 

Canada’s  history  as  a resource  col- 
ony has  often  meant  that  a process  of 
uneven  development  has  resulted.  In 
the  Maritimes  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury .there  was  a burst  of  investment  in 
primary  and  secondary  iron  and  steel, 
in  textiles,  and  in  sugar  refining,  pro- 
moted and  financed  by  a system  of  in- 
dependent Maritime  banks.  But  by 
1900,  this  industrial  growth  on  the 
East  Coast  was  stopped  by  the  expan- 
sion of  central  Canadian  banks  into 
the  area.  Savings  were  drained  off 
from  the  Maritimes  and  re-invested  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  Prairie  wheat 
economy. 

The  underdevelopment  of  Maritime 
industry,  then,  is  part  of  a process 
which  kept  Canadian  capital  concen- 
trated in  primary  resource  extraction 
sectors  and  in  commercial  financial 
sectors.  This  process  effectively  left 
the  secondary  manufacturing  sector 
open  to  the  later  take-over  by  Ameri- 
can capital,  which  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize regional  economics  along  north 
south  rather  than  east-west  lines. 
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“I’ve  called  the  family  together  to  announce  that,  because  of 
inflation,  I’m  going  to  have  to  let  two  of  you  go.  ” 


1 
r 


Fifty  years  ago,  one  of  our  histor- 
ans,  Harold  Innis,  described  Canada  as 
i hinterland,  a storehouse  of  natural 
esources  for  the  metropolitan  centres. 
First,  France  exploited  our  furs  and 
fish  for  her  benefit;  then  England  ex- 
ploited our  forests  and  wheat  fields  for 
per  benefit.  Today  in  our  century,  we 
iee  the  exploitation  of  our  minerals 
ind  energy  by  the  United  States. 

[ 

THE  WORLD 

The  organization  of  Canada’s  econ- 
omy is  but  a reflection  of  the  way  the 
world  economy  has  been  organized. 
From  the  time  the  Spaniards  reached 
south  America  and  plundered  the  In- 


dian peoples,  gold  and  silver  taken 
from  the  Americas  fueled  the  great 
machine  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
capitalist  system. 

Only  in  our  own  time  have  we 
come  out  of  the  colonial  period  of 
human  history,  when  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe  exploited  the  riches  of 
the  world  for  their  own  benefit,  not  at 
all  for  the  good  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  those  lands. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  empires  broke  up  and  we 
have  seen  the  creation  of  nearly  a hun- 
dred new  political  states  on  the  ruins 
of  colonialism. 

While  political  independence  was 
celebrated  in  rejoicing,  what  did  not 
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happen  was  the  freeing  of  these  people 
from  the  economic  dependence  on  the 
powerful  nations.  Soon,  the  new  na- 
tions came  to  realize  that  they  were 
really  not  free.  Prices  for  their  sugar, 
their  copper  and  tin,  their  cocoa  and 
bananas,  their  sisal  and  rubber,  were 
set  in  the  industrialized  countries. 
Meanwhile,  they  must  pay  ever  greater 
prices  for  the  manufactured  products 
they  need. 

The  economic  power  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries,  organized  in  great 
transnational  corporations,  penetrates 
the  simple  economics  of  the  poor  na- 
tions. Power  that  was  once  exercised 
by  colonial  masters  ruling  through  lo- 
cal representatives,  now  is  exercised 
through  transnational  corporations  in 
league  with  a local  elite  which  serves 
not  so  much  their  own  people  as  their 
foreign  colleagues  and  masters. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  which 
created  conditions  in  England  that 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  about  in  the 
last  century  now  barges  into  the  primi- 
tive economies  of  Africa,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  Asia.  Local  industry  is  wiped 
out  with  resulting  unemployment  and 
hunger.  Huge  cities  grow  up  in  ten  or 
twenty  years.  Unrest  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  force  and  we  see  in  the  last 


twelve  years  how  one  country  after  an- 
other in  Latin  America  has  been  taken 
over  by  military  power. 

The  conditions  that  Karl  Marx  saw 
in  his  lifetime  are  re-created  again  in 
the  new  nations  of  the  world.  Not  sur-: 
prisingly  the  alternative  put  forward ■ 
by  Marx  gained  favour  among  people 
who  live  in  crushing  poverty  and  domi- 
nation. 

When  the  poorer  countries  make  ef- 
forts to  change  their  situation  they  are 
opposed  by  forces  supported  by  the 
wealthy  nations.  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  thirty-three  thousand  military  i 
personnel  from  Latin  America  have  $ 
been  trained  since  World  War  II  for  the 
roles  they  now  play.  We  are  told  that  : 
these  are  struggles  against  communism,  if 
We  are  never  told  that  these  are  also  I 
struggles  of  people  to  be  free  and  self- 1 1 
reliant.  j m 

Our  consciences  are  easily  quieted,  i j 
We  don’t  notice  that,  according  to  I 
1973  figures,  the  Americans  and  Rus-  | 
sians  get  along  quite  well  with  some  ft 
1200  U.S.  corporations  doing  business 
with  the  Russians.  The  Americans  and  : 
Chinese  understand  each  other  quite 
well;  the  European  Communist  parties 
resolve  to  go  their  own  way.  Today’s 
struggle  is  not  of  that  kind.  But  it  is 
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hard  for  us  to  accept  that  the  new 
struggle  now  is  the  poor  striving  to  be 
free  of  a domination  exercised  by  the 
rich  and  powerful  nations. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  this 
struggle  in  the  world  today  is  the  re- 
cent history  of  Chile.  It  has  been  said 
that  as  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  was  the 
prelude  to  the  Second  World  War, 
what  happened  in  Chile  is  the  opening 
shot  in  the  new  conflict  that  faces  our 
world. 

In  the  20th  Century,  British  firms 
mining  nitrate  fertilizer  and  American 
copper  mining  companies  took  ten  bil- 
ion dollars  of  wealth  out  of  Chile  leav- 
ing that  country  at  the  same  time  with 
he  second  highest  per  capita  foreign 
debt  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Israel  has  the  highest. 

In  1970,  Salvador  Allende  came  to 
power  with  the  backing  of  a coalition 
of  parties  called  the  Popular  Unity.  In 
1971,  all  parties  of  the  Chilean  Con- 
gress, right,  centre  and  left,  unani- 
mously voted  to  nationalize  foreign 
copper  interests.  In  '72,  a campaign,  in 
r.  Kissinger’s  phrase,  to  “destabilize” 
the  Chilean  economy  was  begun  with 
the  backing  of  the  United  States.  U.S. 
Congressional  records  tell  of  eight  mil- 
ion  dollars  in  CIA  funds  being  spent 


Poverty  tends  to 
reinforce  itself 


Vicious  Circle  of  Poverty  FAO 


in  Chile  for  this  purpose.  In  1973, 
Allende  is  overthrown  and  killed.  An 
iron  control  is  placed  on  the  country. 
By  conservative  estimates,  a hundred 
thousand  Chileans  are  imprisoned, 
thirty  thousand  have  died  and  many 
thousands  more  go  into  exile.  Many  of 
these  people  live  among  us,  wanting  to 
tell  what  their  country  has  suffered. 

Meanwhile,  in  1976,  we  hear  that 
Noranda  Copper  Mines  Ltd.,  a Canadi- 
an company,  is  interested  in  investing 
350  million  dollars  to  develop  a cop- 
per mine  in  Andocollo,  Chile. 

This  then  is  our  world,  seen  so 
clearly  and  so  cruelly  by  people  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  have  the  dirty 
end  of  the  stick. 

But  something  else  is  happening.* 
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Sign 
of 
Hope 

Part  II  was  a quick  swipe  at  some 
economic  history  retold,  more  or 
less,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  who  were  colonized  instead  ol 
the  point  of  view  of  the  empire  build 
ers. 

In  this  part  we  look  at  some  of  the 
good  things  that  are  happening  or  in 
other  words  at  some  signs  of  hope  for 
a better  tomorrow.  Perhaps  this  can  be 
best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  David 
Campbell,  who  sings:  “There’s  a new 
feeling  in  the  air  — hey  sleepy  people.” 
This  new  feeling  is  expressed  by  the 
fact  that  people  all  around  us,  from  all 
walks  of  life  are  becoming  aware  oi 
the  need  for  a new  kind  of  world.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  way  things  are  is 
being  expressed  in  many  ways,  forex- 
ample,  within  widespread  movements 
that  sometimes  even  result  in  the 
downfall  of  governments,  as  well  as 
within  tiny  groups  whose  concern  for; 
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the  quality  of  life  makes  them  take 
part  in  the  struggle  for  justice  and  hu- 
man dignity.  First,  we  will  look  at 
Canada. 

CANADA. 

In  Canada,  community  and  church 
centered  groups  concerned  with  bet- 
tering the  quality  of  our  lives  number 
in  the  thousands.  They  involve  them- 
selves in  a wide  range  of  activities  — 
some  engage  in  the  fight  for  reasonable 
land  and  housing  prices  — some  others 
in  the  environmental  pollution  area  — 
some  others  in  caring  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  and  still  others  are  involved 
in  civil  rights  movements  to  help  those 
who  suffer  unjustly  because  of  race, 
creed  or  colour,  or  because  of  the  style 
of  life  or  set  of  values  they  have  chosen. 

Of  special  significance  are  those 
working  on  the  deeper  level  of  struc- 
tural change  — trying  to  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  problems.  These  groups  are 
commonly  called  the  NGO’s  (non- 
governmental organizations.)  They 
encompass  a wide  range  of  ideology 
and  technique  and  are  playing  a stra- 
tegic role  in  the  process  — already  un- 
derway — to  put  an  end  to  the  ills  con- 
fronting not  only  Canada  but  the 
world  at  large. 

One  of  these  groups,  GATT-FLY, 


has  its  roots  in  the  third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  trade  and  devel- 
opment which  met  in  Santiago,  Chile 
in  November  of  1972.  A delegation 
from  the  Canadian  churches  was  on 
hand  to  witness  the  proceedings  and 
what  they  saw  in  Santiago  disturbed 
them  deeply.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  say  on  issues  af- 
fecting the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
At  every  point  the  official  Canadian 
position  was  to  adopt  the  stand  taken 
by  the  United  States. 

The  fiasco  in  Santiago,  however 
motivated  Canadian  church  people  to 
get  more  involved  in  international  is- 
sues, to  suggest  alternative  policies  of 
trade  and  aid,  to  do  solid  research  so 
that  church  statements  would  have 
some  meat  to  them  instead  of  being 
mere  pious  pronouncements. 

The  small  team  decided  on  the 
name  “GATT-FLY”  — a take-off  on 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  GATT-FLY  works  out  of  the 
Anglican  Church  House  at  600  Jarvis 
Street  in  Toronto.  It  is  responsible  to 
the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  United, 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  Churches  in 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  GATT-FLY  are  many 
national  organizations  such  as  OX- 
FAM  and  CUSO,  Development  Educa- 
tion Centers  and  Learner  Centers,  all 
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engaged  in  the  struggle  against  national 
and  international  barriers  to  human 
dignity.  The  Christian  Churches  — 
with  their  Development  and  Peace  Or- 
ganization, with  their  Task  Force  on 
Corporate  Responsibility;  with  state- 
ments like  those  of  the  Catholic  Bi- 
shops’ Labour  Day  statement  — are  at 
the  center  of  the  process  for  change. 

Another  instance  of  NGO  activity 
took  place  in  late  March  of  this  year, 
when  three  hundred  Canadians  from 
across  the  country  met  for  a weekend 
in  a Toronto  hotel  to  prepare  for  the 
Fourth  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Aid,  UNCTAD  IV,  to  be 
held  this  time  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  The 
issues  were  explained  and  debated,  and 
a unified  Canadian  NGO  position  was 
hammered  out  for  Nairobi. 

Then  a delegation  was  sent  off  to 
Nairobi  where  they  observed  the 
UNCTAD  Conference  during  the 
month  of  May.  They  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  another  group  back  home, 
known  as  Team  Canada.  This  latter 
group  kept  Canadians  informed  about 
proceedings  at  UNCTAD  IV. 

The  crucial  issue  in  Nairobi,  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  process  for  change 
at  this  time,  was  the  creation  of  a 
Common  Fund  for  ten  commodities 
produced  by  the  poorer  nations.  Their 


goal  was  to  stabilize  and  control  the 
prices  they  receive  for  their  products. 
Sincerity  in  helping  less-developed  na- 
tions overcome  their  problems  could 
be  measured  by  the  willingness  of  any 
country  to  support  the  Common 
Fund. 

Dr.  Kissinger  of  the  United  State? 
offered  an  alternative  suggestion  — the 
establishment  of  yet  another  inter- 
national bank.  More  aid,  however,  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  grants  does  not 
help  the  poorer  nations. 

Developing  countries  do  not  ask 
primarily  for  more  aid,  but  for  a 
change  of  structures.  Their  proposal 
for  a Common  Fund  opened  the  way 
for  a structural  change  in  international 
trade.  This  kind  of  a proposal  struck  at 
the  roots  of  problems  faced  by  poor 
peoples  of  the  world  who  do  not  re- 
ceive a decent  and  secure  return  for 
their  products. 

Since  the  balance  of  forces  between 
the  poorer  nations  and  the  rich  nations 
are  at  an  impasse,  the  role  played  by  a 
country  like  Canada  can  be  decisive  in 
tipping  the  balance.  Some  middle 
power  countries,  Sweden  and  Holland, 
came  out  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

Canada,  early  in  the  Conference,  re- 
fused to  support  the  Common  Fund. 
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During  the  month,  the  urgency  of 
Canadian  participation  became  clearer. 
The  team  representing  Canadian  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  in  Nai- 
robi maintained  close  communication 
with  Team  Canada.  Pressure  was  ap- 
plied through  groups  and  individuals 
across  the  country.  Each  day,  ques- 
tions were  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  government’s  re- 
fusal to  support  the  developing  na- 
tions. Finally,  two  days  before  the 
UNCTAD  Conference  was  to  end, 
Mitchell  Sharp  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons: 

‘Today  in  Cabinet  it  was  decided 
that  there  would  be  a contribution 
by  Canada  to  a common  fund  pro- 
viding that  certain  very  logical  and, 
I think,  reasonable  precautions  are 
taken.’ 

Once  again  our  country  had  almost 
sneaked  by  another  encounter  with 
the  poor  of  the  world  without  having 
to  take  a stand  in  their  favour.  But  at 
the  last  minute  a reluctant  and  condi- 
tioned response  was  made. 

This  is  the  way  the  struggle  goes  on, 
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Hi  inch  by  inch,  to  build  a different  kind 


of  a world.  People  in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  working  in  small  action 
groups  and  organizations  like  GATT- 
FLY,  are  involved  in  that  slow  but 


momentous  effort.  We  are  not  left  out- 
side the  movement  of  world  history. 


THE  WORLD 


To  most  of  us  ordinary  Western 
worlders,  it  comes  as  a shock  to  hear 
history  from  the  non-empire-builders’ 
point  of  view.  Our  usual  education 
gives  the  imperial  version,  more  or  less. 
So  for  those  of  us  with  a nice  clean 
English-Canadian  schooling,  Part  II 
might  have  sounded  distorted,  radical, 
anti-white,  maybe  Communist-inspired. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canadians  have 
many  other  memories  besides  school 
ones  and  “official”  ones.  If  you  have 
an  Irish  or  Scottish  background,  let’s 
say,  or  a French  Canadian  one,  then  a 
Third  World  view  of  economic  history 
might  remind  you  of  angry  memories 
handed  down  in  your  own  families  — 
of  absentee  landlords,  Highland  clear- 
ances, or  whatever.  If  your  family 
memories  are  of  Eastern  Europe,  you 
may  be  much  more  concerned  with 
the  stifling  twentieth-century  colonial- 
ism imposed  on  once-autonomous  na- 
tions by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  our  story  of 
Western  domination  may  seem  the 
paler  of  two  evils.  On  the  other  hand, 
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if  you  have  lived  in  the  Third  World  or 
read  its  books,  our  chapter  (written  by 
a missionary  with  12  years’  experience 
in  Latin  America)  might  seem  to  you 
familiar,  obvious,  mere  background  for 
the  next  step. 

What  next  step? 

The  next  step  — after  learning  how 
to  notice  the  wounds  left  in  the  world 
by  domination,  greed,  and  unequaliz- 
ing power  — is  learning  how  to  hear 
the  proposals  about  how  to  change 
this  world  that  are  coming  from  poor 
people,  from  people  who  have  been 
dominated. 

Why  is  that  important  — listening 
to  poor  people? 

Because  giving  the  grace  of  leader- 
ship to  the  poor  seems  to  be  God’s 
favourite  way  of  acting  in  human  his- 
tory to  change  it.  That’s  the  route  God 
chose  back  in  the  days  of  the  exodus 
of  the  Chosen  People  from  Egypt.  And 
that’s  very  often  how  God  still  leads: 
via  poor  people.  So  it’s  crucial  to  listen 
to  what  the  poor  have  to  say  about  the 
world. 

Not  because  poor  people  are  mirac- 
ulously wise  or  smart.  Not  because 
they  are  “objective”  or  “unbiased”. 
But  because,  just  naturally,  they  are 
the  most  interested  in  actually  chang- 
ing the  world.  And  that’s  what  we, 


too,  as  Christians  are  most  interested 
in. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  messages 
and  proposals  coming  to  us  now  from 
the  poor  world.  One  set  of  messages  is 
about  economic  change.  Another  set 
of  messages  is  about  deeper  change: 
about  conversion,  transformation, 
spiritual  deepening.  They  come  from 
different  groups  within  the  poor 
world,  and  they  are  related.  In  this 
article,  we’re  going  to  mention  what 
they  are  together  — as  a reminder  that 
the  change  from  a split  world,  a rich / 
poor  world,  will  not  be  merely  an 
economic  change  but  also  a kind  ol 
conversion. 

Let’s  look  first  at  the  current  set  ol 
messages  about  economic  change  in 
the  world. 

Those  messages  have  been  coming 
more  coherently  since  about  1964. 
That  was  the  year  of  the  first 
UNCTAD  meeting  — United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. It  was  held  while  the  “First 
Development  Decade”  (1960-1970) 
was  in  the  middle  of  not  working.  The 
poorer  nations  — about  77  of  them,  at 
that  point  — had  come  to  some  de- 
finite conclusions  about  why  “devel- 
opment”, as  then  understood  and  pro- 
moted in  international  forums,  was; 
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not  even  slowing  down  the  widening 
of  the  rich/poor  gap  in  the  world.  So, 
in  that  first  UNCTAD  meeting,  the 
“Group  of  77”  was  formed  to  express 
what  poor  countries  had  been  learning 
the  hard  way. 

What  had  they  been  learning? 

About  how  you  stay  poor  if  you 
only  have  raw  materials  to  sell,  and  the 
industrial  processing  of  those  materials 
is  done  somewhere  else.  About  how 
impossible  it  is  to  plan  for  economic 
growth  if  the  price  of  the  raw  materi- 
als you  sell  is  too  low,  too  unstable,  or 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  price  of 
what  you  have  to  buy.  About  what 
debt  burdens  do  to  a depressed  econ- 
omy. (By  1976,  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries had  accumulated  a debt  burdenof 
$175  billion).  About  how  pointless  it 
is  to  talk  about  “aid”  if  your  terms  of 
trade  with  the  industrialized  world  are 
crippling.  About  the  importance  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  national  decisions 
about  your  economy,  and  not  have 
them  blocked  by  the  non-national  in- 
terests of  a big  transnational  company 
that  controls  mining,  or  whatever,  in 
your  country.  And  several  other 
things. 

The  history  of  what  the  Group  of 
77  has  been  saying,  collectively,  since 
1964,  is  a real  eye-opener.  To  follow 


it,  to  learn  it,  is  one  way  of  coming  to 
see  the  whole  world  differently.  A bit 
like  making  friends  with  a low-income 
family  in  a poor  section  of  your  city  — 
you  see  your  whole  city  differently 
through  their  struggles.  If  you’d  like  to 
start  reading  about  what  the  Group  of 
77’s  statements  have  been  like,  we 
have  some  articles  from  GATT-Fly  and 
from  the  Development  Education  Cen- 
tre that  we  could  send  you.  They  in 
turn  might  put  you  onto  more  reading. 
Also,  you  can  re-read  the  last  issue  of 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS  where  the 
New  International  Economic  Order  is 
explained. 

There  have  been  three  more 
UNCTAD  conferences  since  1964. 
UNCTAD  IV  was  in  Kenya  in  May  ’76. 
The  Group  of  77  still  exists  and  speaks 
with  a common  voice,  though  it  now 
represents  about  1 1 2 governments. 

Our  media  doesn’t  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  UNCTAD  meetings.  The  pro- 
posals being  made  since  1964  by  the 
Group  of  77  would,  if  implemented, 
transform  the  world.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  proposals  might  not  work  out  as 
promised.  But  the  general  thrust  of 
them  would  certainly  get  to  work  at 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  deformi- 
ties, which  is  the  festering  rich/poor 
gap.  Those  changes  would  at  least 
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make  the  world  a much  more  hopeful 
place  for  the  struggling  governments  of 
poor  nations.  And  therefore  also  for 
the  poor  people  in  those  nations  — if 
they  have  governments  that  promote 
social  justice.  (Some  do;  some  don’t; 


and  that’s  an  enormous  problem,  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  changes  current- 
ly being  proposed  by  the  Group  of  77.) 

In  late  1974,  the  poor  countries 
chose  a new  shorthand  way  of  refer- 
ring to  the  changes  they  want:  they 


THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS 
OF  A NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  ORDER 

1.  The  need  to  eliminate  the  tra- 
ditional dependence  of  the  under- 
developed on  the  industrialized 
world,  and  for  developing  countries 
to  adopt  policies  reflecting  their 
own  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. 

2.  Rejection  of  the  assumption 
that  the  existing  international  eco- 
nomic order  reflects  “natural”  eco- 
nomic laws  which  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  without  destroying  its 
efficiency. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  indus- 
trialized world  is  largely  irrelevant 
to  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. Their  goal  should  not  be  to 
close  the  “gap”  or  to  “catch  up” 


with  the  West,  but  to  make  better 
use  of  their  own  resources. 

4.  The  first  priority  must  be 
agricultural  development  and  agri- 
cultural reform.  This  is  an  essential 
precondition  to  development  be- 
cause, in  countries  where  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  sector,  only 
the  elimination  of  rural  poverty  can 
create  an  expanding  consumer  mar- 
ket and  generate  a demand  for 
manufacturers. 

5.  The  Western  model,  with  its 
emphasis  on  industrialization  as  the 
engine  of  modernization,  is  there- 1 
fore  quite  unsuited  to  conditions  in 
the  underdeveloped  world.  Thisj 
means  that  in  contrast  to  the  Wes- 
tern model,  where  agriculture  play- 1 
ed  a supporting  role  to  urban  indus- 
trialization, industrialization  must 
now  serve  the  needs  of  rural  trans-; 
formation. 
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began  to  call  them  the  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order.  The  first  time 
this  “new  order”  got  expressed  as  a 
package  was  on  a document  called  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States.  That  Charter  was  vot- 


ed through  as  a U.N.  document  — but 
far  from  unanimously  (most  rich  coun- 
tries had  various  problems  with  it). 
Very  few  North  Americans  have  read 
that  Charter.  Our  hunch  is  that  it 
ought  to  be  famous.  It  should  prob- 


6.  Instead  of  blocking  the 
growth  of  small-scale  traditional  in- 
dustry with  massive  imports  of  wes- 
tern capital,  machinery  and  techni- 
cal skills,  the  developing  countries 
should  foster  their  growth.  This 
means  making  use  of  locally  avail- 
able resources  and  skills  and  con- 
centrating on  the  production  of  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  equipment 
necessary  for  utilizing  their  own 
resources. 

7.  As  such  policies  are  impos- 
sible  without  national  determina- 
tion of  development  priorities,  each 

($]  nation  must  have  the  right  of  sover- 
eignty over  its  own  natural  re- 
W sources  and  economic  activities,  in- 
luding  the  right  to  nationalize  and 
xpropriate  foreign-owned  enter- 
mlbrises. 

8.  Instead  of  becoming  fully  in- 
egrated  into  the  world  economy, 


the  Third  World  needs  to  be  able  to 
participate  selectively.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  principle  is  the  need 
of  the  Third  World  to  establish 
its  own  preferential  I trade  agree- 
ments, joint  financing  of  develop- 
ment projects,  and  the  setting  up  of 
regional  and  interregional  enter- 
prises to  process  raw  materials, 
without  the  participation  of  indus- 
trialized nations. 

9.  Finally,  the  developing  coun- 
tries must  set  up  their  own  financial 
institutions,  including  a “Third 
World  Monetary  System”  not  link- 
ed with  the  currencies  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations. 


Taken  from  the  Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Rights  and  Duties  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  in  December 
1974. 
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ably  be  studied  in  Catholic  schools  for 
a start.  Why  Catholic  schools  particu- 
larly? Because  one  of  the  startling 
things  about  that  Charter  is  that  all  its 
main  points  had  already  been  express- 
ed, in  one  form  or  another,  as  themes 
in  papal  social  teaching.  That  struck  us 
so  forcefully  while  we  were  getting 
this  issue  ready  that  we  decided  we 
should  commission  a whole  article  on 
the  similarity  of  the  Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Rights  and  Duties  of  States  and 
modern  papal  social  encyclicals.  We 
hope  to  have  that  article  in  a future 
issue. 

The  Charter  sounds  the  way  people 
sound  when  they  have  finally  decided 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  they’ve 
been  playing  and  losing  — even  at 
the  risk  of  other  players  taking  their 
marbles  and  going  home,  or  worse.  It 
sounds,  for  example,  much  the  way 
the  Americans  sounded  at  the  time  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

At  first  the  Charter  talks  about  the 
need  to  stop  being  hypnotized  by  the 
dug-in  successes  of  the  older  industrial- 
ized economics.  The  poor  countries 
realize  they  must  work  to  end  their 
dependence  on  the  rich  world’s  econ- 
omy; that  they  must  stop  imitating 
our  economies,  while  their  own  condi- 
tions are  so  different;  and  that  they 


must  stop  letting  the  rich  club  tell 
them  that  the  rules  of  the  present 
world  economy  are  “natural  laws” 
that  cannot  be  tampered  with  lest  dis- 
aster befall. 

Next,  the  Charter  talks  about  the 
primacy  of  agricultural  development 
and  rural  transformation  in  the  Third 
World  — a subject  long  neglected  by 
Western  “experts.”  (But  not  by  Pope 
John,  you’ll  notice  if  you  re-read 
Mater  et  Magistra.) 

Then  there’s  a section  (would  that 
Canadians  could  believe  in  this  one!!) 
about  the  importance  of  fostering 
small-scale,  local,  traditional  industries, 
in  the  Third  World,  using  local  materi- 
als and  skills.  Modernized,  yes,  and 
challenged  to  meet  new  conditions. 

But  fostered,  instead  of  obliterating 
traditional  work  by  massive  imports  of 
Western  capital,  technology,  and  man- 
agement — which  bewilders  most  of 
the  people  and  makes  them  more  pas- 
sive, not  more  creative. 

But  to  do  any  of  these  things,  poor 
nations  need  economic  authority. 

As  they  point  out  in  the  Charter,  fi 
they  need  to  exercise  their  sovereignty  r 
over  their  own  natural  resources  and 
economic  activities  — and  sometimes,  told 
that  will  mean  nationalizing  and  ex-  " 
propriating  some  foreign-owned  enter-  ®dn 
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prises.  (Obviously,  that's  a scary  point 
for  most  Canadians;  we’ll  come  back 
to  that.) 

Third  World  nations  need  to  be  able 
to  decide  when  they  will  and  when 
they  won’t  opt  in  to  “world  market’’ 
situations;  they  need  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate selectively  in  the  international 
economy,  not  with  a gun  at  their 
Pop  heads  just  because  we’re  ready  and 
,ra  organized  to  use  their  raw  materials. 

Sometimes  Third  World  countries 
\l\  should  trade  with  each  other  and  keep 
inei  us  out.  Sometimes  they  should  set  up 
;erj|  joint  development  projects  without 
Btfj  our  participation. 

iatc|  Sometimes  — an  even  more  conten- 
aP  tious  point  — Third  World  countries 
y should  form  raw  materials  producers’ 
ratjr  associations.  Yes,  like  OPEC  for  oil. 
irtSl  And  should  maneuver  hard  for  better 
[1V  prices.  Yes,  this  will  be  hard  on  the 
)St  way  things  are  now.  But  poor  coun- 
epj  tries  have  a moral  obligation  to  handle 
their  resources  in  a way  that  brings 
more  benefits  to  their  own  needy 
’P  people. 

iartE  Finally,  says  the  Charter,  the  poor 
^ countries  should  set  up  their  own  fi- 
c lancial  institutions,  including  a Third 
tj|il  World  monetary  system,  not  linked 
j with  the  currencies  of  the  industrial- 
zed  nations.  That  sounds  pretty  heady 


and  confusing  to  most  of  us,  but  may- 
be we’d  understand  it  more  exactly  if 
we  understood  what  our  own  Popes 
have  been  saying,  all  through  the  twen- 
tieth century,  about  “the  international 
imperialism  of  money.” 

That’s  the  general  idea  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Economic  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States,  and  the  basic  drift  of  the 
“New  International  Economic  Order.” 

Now,  we  can  feel  threatened  by  all 
this  economic  elbowing.  (And  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  way  we  Canadians  let 
our  economy  be  run  right  now.) 

Or,  we  can  be  delighted  that  such 
courageous,  practical  proposals  for  a 
better  world  are  coming  from  people 
we’d  been  brainwashed  into  thinking 
of  as  charity  cases,  as  “backward”. 
(And  here  they  are,  beckoning  us  for- 
ward!) 

We  can  feel  joy  that  a world  is  actu- 
ally coming  into  human  view  where 
things  (and  power,  and  initiative)  real- 
ly are  going  to  be  spread  around  much 
more  equally,  fairly,  and  healthily. 

We  can  recognize  — many  Christi- 
ans already  do  — the  leadership  of  the 
Lord  of  History,  able  to  be  glimpsed 
and  believed  in  through  this  human 
leadership  coming  from  poor  coun- 
tries, making  for  a more  brotherly,  less 
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rich/poor  world.  By  this,  we’re  not 
saying  that  the  poor  countries  are  in- 
fallible. They’re  not.  Or  that  what 
they  say  is,  all  by  itself,  God’s  revela- 
tion. It’s  not. 

There  are  certainly  dangers,  and  un- 
answered questions,  in  the  program  of 
the  Group  of  77  so  far.  One  of  the 
most  common  worries  is  about  na- 
tionalization, and  the  role  of  national 
governments  in  this  whole  picture. 
Most  fair-minded  people  — certainly 
most  Catholic  moralists  — would  agree 
that  under  some  circumstances,  gov- 
ernments have  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  nationalize  a private  con- 
cern that  controls  a crucial  sector  of 
the  economy.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  even  a justice-minded  government 
will  be  able  to  figure  out  how  to  run 
that  sector  of  the  economy  really  well. 
Besides,  if  governments  nationalize 
everything  in  sight,  how  can  we  then 
prevent  the  power  of  the  state  from 
becoming  crushing,  stifling,  a one-way 
street?  This  might  be  the  biggest,  liveli- 
est question  facing  peoples  today  — 
how  to  bring  economic  power  under 
the  control  of  the  common  good  with- 
out making  government  power  too 
heavy. 

But,  through  all  the  turbulence, 
through  all  our  unanswered  questions, 


what  a magnificent  time  for  glimpsing 
God’s  hopes  for  this  world  of  the  late 
twentieth  century!  We  glimpse  His 
hopes  through  the  brave  vision  of  the 
Group  of  77  and  through  the  struggles 
for  justice  taking  place  in  the  UNCTAD 
Conferences.  We  glimpse  His  hopes  in 
the  Habitat  and  World  Food  Confer- 
ences. We  glimpse  His  hopes  through 
small  co-ops  and  communes  in  a hun- 
dred countries  as  they  tackle  problems 
which  their  forefathers  thought  to  be 
hopeless.  How  many  witnesses  to  hope 
canyon  add? 

We’re  already  on  to  the  second  set 
of  messages  coming  to  us  today  from 
the  poor  world.  The  first  set  we  talked 
about  was  a set  of  economic  messages. 
But,  underlying  that  set  and  giving  it 
fuller  meaning,  is  a series  of  philo- 
sophical, and  social,  and  religious  mes- 
sages. 

Alive  today  in  the  Third  World  are 
many  people  whose  widom  is  going  to 
be  casting  light  very  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. For  this  issue  of  our  magazine 
we’ll  name  only  four  of  them,  and 
only  stick  to  Catholics  (since  our  own 
tribe  has  special  meaning  for  us,  before 
God  and  man.) 

Let’s  just  take  Dorn  Helder  Camara 
Paulo  Freire,  Julius  Nyerere  and 
Mother  Theresa. 


“ 
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Dom  Helder  Camara  is  a bishop, 
from  Brazil.  Paulo  Freire  is  an  adult 
educator  and  a philosopher,  also  from 
Brazil.  Julius  Nyerere  is  a teacher  and 


politician,  from  Tanzania.  Mother 
Theresa  is  a practical  woman,  and  her 
adopted  country  is  India. 


IK 


m 


THE  ARUSHA 
DECLARATION 


The  growth  must  come  out  of  our 
roots,  not  through  the  grafting  on 
to  those  roots  of  something  that  is 
alien  to  them.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant, for  it  means  that  we  cannot 
adopt  any  political  “holy  book” 
and  try  to  implement  its  rulings 
with  or  without  revision.  It  means 
that  our  social  change  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  own  needs  as  we  see 
them,  and  in  the  direction  that  we 
feel  to  be  appropriate  for  us  at  any 
particular  time.” 

“Inherent  in  the  Arusha  Declara- 
tion, therefore,  is  a rejection  of  the 
concept  of  national  grandeur  as 
distinct  from  the  well-being  of  its 


Bishop  Camara  — who  lives  a poor 
and  danger-filled  life  among  his  very 
poor  people  — thinks  and  prays  about 
the  hopes  of  poor  countries,  and  poor 
groups  within  countries,  in  today’s 
economy.  And  when  you  hear  him  re- 
flect those  hopes,  you  hear  modern 


citizens,  and  a rejection,  too,  of 
material  wealth  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  a commitment  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  more  important  things  in 
life  than  the  amassing  of  riches,  and 
that  if  the  pursuit  of  wealth  clashes 
with  things  like  human  dignity  and 
social  equality  then  the  latter  will 
be  given  priority  . . . With  our 
present  level  of  economic  activity, 
and  our  present  poverty,  this  may 
seem  to  be  an  academic  point;  but 
in  reality  it  is  very  fundamental.  So 
it  means  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  we  shall  refuse  to  do 
or  accept,  whether  as  individuals  or 
as  a nation,  even  if  the  result  of 
them  would  give  a surge  forward  in 
our  economic  development.”* 

Julius  Nyerere, 

President  of  Tanzania. 
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man  talking  about  controversial  mo- 
dern problems  — yet  suddenly  it’s  also 
the  Beatitudes,  it’s  God  calling  Abra- 
ham away  from  idols  into  pilgrimage, 
it’s  Saint  John’s  Apocalypse  and  Saint 
John’s  gentle,  non-violent  epistles. 
Through  Dom  Helder,  God  shows  us 
how  all  the  great  sweep  of  Scripture 
comes  true  — today  — in  our  econ- 
omy, our  social  conditions.  And  he 
shows  us  how  we  can  become  saints, 
precisely  by  taking  these  world  pres- 
sures seriously,  lovingly,  urgently, 
non-violently,  faithfully. 

Paulo  Freire  is  now  a wanderer 
through  the  world,  and  a fully  ecu- 
menical worker,  because  he  is  exiled 
from  Brazil  by  the  hostility  to  him  of 
the  regime  there.  He  is  an  innovator  in 
adult  education.  His  genius  is  in  lead- 
ing adult  illiterates  to  read  and  write 
creatively  — because,  as  men  and  wom- 
en, they  are  all  creators;  in  the  image 
of  God.  Freire  may  just  be  the  greatest 
Catholic  philosopher  alive.  (Or  at  least, 
the  most  influential  one  for  our  own 
generation.)  He  carries  our  best  tradi- 
tions a step  further  into  contemporary 
theology,  as  he  struggles  to  understand 
what  men  and  women  are  and  can  be. 
It  is  his  educational  philosophy  that 
inspired  the  first  Synod  of  Bishops  to 
put  such  confidence  in  “education  for 


justice”  in  their  1971  document,  “Jus- 
tice in  the  World.”  But,  like  all  great 
innovators,  Paulo  Freire  is  simple. 
Every  member  of  any  lowly  discussion 
group  could  grasp  his  central  insight 
about  how  people  re-make  the  world 
by  “speaking  their  own  word,”  naming 
their  own  reality  so  that  they  can  act 
on  it  to  change  it.  And  in  that  action, 
they  will  understand  reality  anew  - 
preparing  them  for  a fuller,  wiser  ac- 
tion in  the  next  moment.  To  under- 
stand Freire,  you  don’t  need  a Ph.D. 
But  you  do  need  courage  and  an  open 
heart.  And  he  learned  his  wisdom  by 
working  with  illiterate  people  in  one. 
of  the  world’s  poorest,  most  oppressed 
regions.  It’s  from  that  experience  that 
Paulo  Freire’s  light  comes. 

Julius  Nyerere  is  a politician;  presi- 
dent of  a country,  a practising  and 
burdened  head  of  government.  There- 
fore his  mistakes  are  highly  visible  (as 
King  David’s  were).  His  country,  Tan- 
zania, is  part  of  the  “Fourth  World”  - 
it  is  one  of  the  poorest  on  earth.  But  to 
read  his  books  and  speeches  (perhaps 
especially  his  political  party’s  manifesto 
the  Arusha  Declaration ) is  like  walking! 
out  into  a shock  of  fresh  air  and  light. 
Nyerere  seems  to  accept  and  under- 
stand the  fact  of  poverty  more  fully 

; 
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than  any  other  statesman;  and  through 
that,  to  discover  the  value  of  men  and 
women  more  clearly  than  other  states- 
men. His  reverence  for  work,  especial- 
ly agricultural  work;  his  reverence  for 
cooperation  and  community;  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  women  in 
his  country;  his  insistence  that  Tan- 
zania’s hope  lies  not  in  money  (which 
it  hasn’t  got)  but  on  people  and  their 
shared  work  and  their  developing  intel- 
ligence and  their  brotherliness  — all 
these  insights  are  powerful  sources  of 
hope.  Jaded  “First  World”  citizens, 
reading  Nyerere,  sometimes  feel  a 
strange  pang  of  something  like  envy, 
or  awe.  — Perhaps  like  the  feeling  the 
prophet  Hosea  had  about  Israel’s  early 
struggling  days  in  the  desert.  Or  the 
feeling  we  occasionally  have  about  the 
early  struggling  Church  of  the  Martyrs. 
Julius  Nyerere  is  a practical  man,  and 
he  doesn’t  romanticize  Tanzania’s  situ- 
ation. But  he  does  reveal  the  awesome 
human  greatness  of  the  hopeful  work 
of  the  poor.  His  people  call  him  “The 
Teacher.”  It’s  a good  name. 

Mother  Theresa  of  Calcutta  is  so 
famous  that  there  is  no  need  to  des- 
cribe her.  Unlike  the  other  three,  the 
poorest  people  are  her  adopted  com- 
patriots; she  was  not  born  in  the  Third 
World.  Her  gift  touches  another  aspect 


of  the  mystery.  Camara,  Frere,  and 
Nyerere  help  us  to  see  the  struggle  of 
the  poor  to  change  world  conditions  as 
being  a dimension  of  God's  struggle 
against  evil.  Mother  Theresa  helps  us 
to  see,  even  in  the  poor  who  are  too 
exhausted  to  struggle,  who  cannot 
even  talk  about  a better  world  — even 
in  them,  that  Jesus  lives  and  suffers 
and  leads  us.  And  He  calls  us;  includes 
us  in.  This  whole  affair  is  our  mystery 
too. 

No,  the  poor  world/rich  world  talk 
is  not  all  barren,  “unspiritual”  eco- 
nomic argument. 

What  the  poor  world  is  saying  to  us 

— on  so  many  levels  — is  infinitely  rich 
in  hope  for  change;  painful  change; 
saving  change. 

We  are  not  only  confronted  with 
new  economic  proposals.  We  are  gifted 
with  prophets,  teachers,  wise  “kings”, 
and  saints  who  are  poor.  All  speaking 
to  us  from  the  heart  of  the  poor  world 

— and  making  sense  of  our  common 
future,  as  well  as  making  scripture  and 
our  Catholic  tradition  come  explosive- 
ly alive  for  today. 

“This  is  the  Lord’s  doing  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see.  This  is  the  day 
the  Lord  has  made , let  us  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it.  ’’ 

Ps.H  8 
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Part  IV 

Christian 
Participation 
in  the  Process 
for  Change 


j^very  evening  we  are  challenged  by 
news  items  briefly  reported  on  our 
television  sets  that  tell  of  the  desperate 
struggle  underway  in  the  world.  A 
moment  of  personal  reflection  on 
world  events  might  draw  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  living  at  a turning 
point  of  human  history,  a great  re- 
sponsibility and  an  unusual  privilege 
for  all  people  of  our  generation.  The 
challenge  that  comes  to  us  is  that  we 
be  part  of  what  is  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  world. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
learn  that  God  placed  man  as  His  stew- 
ard over  all  of  the  earth,  to  live  in  har- 


mony with  the  earth,  with  his  fellow  . 
man  and  with  his  God  so  as  to  realize 
his  full  potential  and  dignity.  A more 
recent  expression  of  this  same  revela- 
tion comes  from  Vatican  II  when  the 
ieaders  of  the  Church  stated:  “It  is  the 
task  of  the  whole  Church  to  labor 
vigorously  so  that  men  may  become 
capable  of  constructing  the  temporal 
order  rightly  and  directing  it  to  God 
through  Christ.” 

The  Council  continues:  “Her  pas- 
tors (the  pastors  of  the  church)  must 
clearly  state  the  principles  concerning 
the  purpose  of  Creation  and  the  use  of 
temporal  things,  and  must  make  avail- 
able the  moral  and  spiritual  aids  by 
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which  the  Temporal  Order  can  be  re- 
stored in  Christ.  The  laity  must  take 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Temporal  Order 
as  their  own  special  obligation.” 

The  call  to  participate  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  is  not  some- 
thing extra  — something  added  to  our 
Christianity  — it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  our  Christian  vocation  and  mission, 
and  it  is  given  to  each  and  every  one  of 


In  our  previous  section  we  read  of 
the  process  for  transformation  and 
renewal  that  is  already  going  on  and 
that  many  of  our  fellow  Canadians  — 
Christian  and  non-Christian  — are 
standing  side  by  side,  and  as  God’s  in- 
struments are  striving  to  help  all  men 
realize  their  full  stature  and  dignity. 
We  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  part 
of  this  process  for  good,  and  if  not  — 
how  and  when  do  we  begin? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  a 

[simple  one.  It  includes  the  necessity  of 
becoming  aware  of  the  reality  around 
us,  and  of  our  own  values  and  the  par- 
ticular focus  with  which  we  view  our 
orld.  It’s  an  answer  that  we  have  to 
ork  out,  often  with  the  help  of 
thers  as  it  includes  the  appraisal  of 
he  world  around  us  and  of  the  per- 
aps  more  complex  world  of  our  own 


person  and  values.  Our  answer  must  in- 
clude prayer  and  reflection  and  an 
opening  of  ourselves  to  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  an- 
swer will  also  depend  on  our  unique 
talents  and  life  situation. 

As  we  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  our  world,  we  experi- 
ence a conversion  and  begin  to  involve 
ourselves  with  others,  to  join  in  an 
ever  more  positive  way  in  the  process 
for  good.  Concretely,  this  may  mean 
an  obvious  thing  such  as  greater  in- 
volvement in  the  concerns  of  our 
parish  or  community.  It  may  mean 
that  we  join  a group  engaged  in  a 
social  or  political  struggle  of  national 
or  even  international  proportions.  It 
may  mean  that  we  simply  let  our  poli- 
tical representatives  know  how  we  feel 
on  the  stands  they  and  our  govern- 
ments take  on  matters  of  local  — pro- 
vincial — national  or  international  sig- 
nificance. 

Jesus  and  many  of  the  prophets  be- 
fore Him  often  spoke  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  terms  of  a Banquet  where  all 
men  as  one  family  and  equal  in  dignity 
sat  around  His  Father’s  table. 

Our  task  as  Christians  is  to  help 
make  this  vision  of  the  Kingdom  a 
reality  within  our  world.* 
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Resource 


(Ed.  Note)  This  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  It  introduces  only  a few  of 
the  more  prominent  groups  who  are 
part  of  the  process  for  good  within  our 
world.  If  you  are  interested,  please  feel 
free  to  write  to  any  of  these  groups 
requesting  further  information  about 
the  work  they  are  doing. 

For  a more  complete  list  of  resources, 
please  write  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Information  Department, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 


DEVELOPMENT 

Amnesty  International  Canada, 
2101  Algonquin  Avenue, 

OTTAWA,  Ontario.  K2A  1T2 
Canadian  Catholic  Organisation  for 
Development  and  Peace, 

67  Bond  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5B  1X5 
Canadian  Crossroads  International, 
361  Windermere  Road, 

LONDON,  Ontario.  N6G  2K3 
Christian  Movement  for  Peace,  Inc., 
95  St.  Joseph  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5S  2R9 
OXFAM-CANADA, 

251  Laurier  Ave.  West, 

OTTAWA,  Ontario.  KIP  5J6 


EDUCATION 

| 

Can.  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
238  St.  George  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5R  2P3 
Canadian  Teachers’  Federation, 

110  Argyle  Street, 

OTTAWA,  Ontario.  K2P  1 B4 
Int’l.  Council  for  Adult  Education, 

252  Bloor  Street,  West, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5S  1 V6 
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HEALTH 

Amazonian  Hospital  Foundation, 
34  Boxbury  Road, 

Etobicoke,  Ontario.  M9C  2W2 
The  Canadian  Medical  Association, 
P.O.  Box  8650, 

OTTAWA,  Ontario.  K1G  0G8 


CHILDREN 

Can.  Save  The  Children  Fund, 

70  Hayter  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5G  1 J9 
Canadian  UNICEF  Committee, 

443  Mount  Pleasant  Road, 
TORONTO,  Ontario. 

INFORMATION 

The  B.C.  Resource  Centre, 

2524  Cypress  Street, 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia. 
3an.  Association  in  Support  of  The 
Mative  Peoples, 

251  Laurier  Ave.  West, 

OTTAWA,  Ontario. 

3an.  Council  for  Int’l.  Cooperation, 
75  Sparks  Street, 

OTTAWA,  Ontario.  K1  P 5A5 


Canada-China  Program, 

40  St.  Clair  Ave.  East, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M4T  1 M8 
Cross-Cultural  Communication  Centre, 
1079  Bloor  St.  West, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M6H  1M5 
Development  Education  Centre, 

1 21 A Avenue  Road, 

TORONTO,  Ontario. 

Development  Education  Resource 
Services, 

1539  Birmingham  Street, 

HALIFAX,  N.S. 

The  Ecumenical  Forum  of  Canada, 

1 1 Madison  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5R  2S2 
GATT-FLY, 

600  Jarvis  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M4Y  2J6 

Latin  American  Working  Group, 

Box  6300,  Station  A, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M5W  1 P7 
Saskatchewan  Cross-Cultural  Centre, 

1 34  Avenue  F.  South, 

SASKATOON,  Sask.  S7M  1S8 
Ten  Days  for  Development, 

600  Jarvis  Street, 

TORONTO,  Ontario.  M4Y  2J6 
Thirld  World  Reader  Service, 

1 500  Farragut  St.,  N.W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20011 
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CHEC 

YOUR 

EXPIF 

DATE 


This  is  what  Yahweh  asks  of  you: 

only  this, 

To  act  justly 
To  love  tenderly 
And  to  walk  humbly 
with  your  God. 

Micah  6:8 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Father  Doug.  MacKinnon  was  among  those  returning  to 
Canada  this  summer.  Doug  first  went  to  Brazil  in  1961  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  involved  in  efforts  to  better  the 
lives  of  villagers  along  the  Amazon  River.  Doug  reports  that 
although  the  problems  facing  people  are  immense,  they  still 
manage  to  live  relatively  peaceful  lives  and  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  their  rights  as  well  as  their  ability  to  give  to 
others.* 


After  a brief  furlough  in  Canada,  Father  Michael  Cox  of 
/ 'Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  recently  returned  to  our  Japan  mission. 
Mike  is  pastor  of  Scarboro’s  Takanawa  parish  in  Tokyo  and 
has  been  in  Japan  for  almost  25  years.  Mike  managed  to 
spend  most  of  his  holiday  in  Cape  Breton  and  returns  to 
Japan  with  memories  of  many  pleasant  days  among  his  rela- 
tives and  friends.* 


Father  Brian  Swords  returned  to  Hong  Kong  recently  after 
a short  visit  with  his  family  in  Ottawa.  Brian  feels  that  the 
Church  in  Hong  Kong  must  prepare  its  members  for  the 
time  when  they  will  become  part  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  He  cites  Vietnam  as  an  example  the  Hong  Kong 
Church  can  and  should  profit  from.  Helping  refugees  is  the 
main  part  of  his  work  at  the  present  time.* 
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from  Uk*  Editor 

In  November  it’s  not  unusual  to  find  ourselves  reminiscing  about  the 
Igood  times  we  had  during  the  summer.  For  some  it’s  a time  for  deeper 
reflection  and  if  a theme  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  issue  it  would  be  that 
of  reflection. 

In  our  missionary  crossroads  article,  returning  missionaries  reflect  on 
past  experiences  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  in  the  following  article 
missionaries  in  Japan  reflect  on  their  task  of  witnessing  to  the  Japanese 
people.  A few  short  articles  on  the  Dominican  Republic  will  give  us 
something  to  reflect  upon  as  we  prepare  for  the  Celebration  of  Christ’s 
Birth  at  Christmas. 

I Reflection  must  be  very  much  a part  of  the  life  of  a Christian  and  a 

missionary  as  our  task  of  witnessing  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  once  a 
simple  and  complex  challenge. 

Christ  tells  us  that  His  message  is  especially  understood  and  accepted 
by  the  little  ones  and  so  we  know  that  His  message  is  a simple  one  for 
those  who  accept  it.  Yet  we  are  also  aware  that  giving  witness  to  those 
around  us  can  become  complex  and  difficult.  This  is  all  the  more  so 
when  one  lives  and  works  in  a foreign  country  with  a people  of  dif- 
ferent culture  and  language.  At  times  one’s  person  and  personality  and 
the  tendency  to  package  Christ’s  message  along  with  a lot  of  non- 
essentials  only  helps  to  complicate  matters. 

Thus  we  do  have  a constant  need  to  reflect  in  order  that  we  may 
become  less  a hindrance  as  He  works  among  peoples  to  spread  His 
Kingdom. 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM /Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
iKVilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
iupport  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
here  are  now  approximately  140  members 
n the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
ind  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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A 

Missionary 


\A/h°  wouldn’t  enjoy  a week  or  so 
v v on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  in  early  July,  as  I 
certainly  did  this  year.  I was  living  at 
Westminister  United  Church  College 
surrounded  with  green  lawns,  willow 
and  maple  trees,  with  a lovely 
southern  view  of  the  Medway  River 
meandering  through  that  end  of  the 
campus.  The  Middlesex  College  Tower 
and  other  University  buildings  were 
further  off  to  the  north  and  all  of  this 
scenery  provided  the  stage  for  a very 
significant  gathering  of  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries. 

For  many  years  now,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ecumenical  Forum  of 
Canada,  mission  personnel  from  the 
United,  Anglican,  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Canada,  also  from  the 


United,  Methodist  and  American  Bap- 
tist Churches  of  the  U.S.A.  have  been' 
gathering  to  trade  experiences  and 
exchange  information  about  mission- 
ary life  and  concerns.  As  in  the  past, 
this  year’s  gathering  consisted  of  two 
groups  of  people:  an  out-going  body 
of  approximately  forty  new  mission- 
aries bound  for  such  diverse  places  as 
Flong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Nigeria,  Korea 
and  various  parts  of  Canada,  were 
being  prepared  for  their  mission  ca- 
reers. Simultaneously  a second  group 
of  incoming  veteran  missionaries, 
among  them  some  Catholics,  were 
attending  a missionary  orientation 
conference  that  was  concerned  with 
helping  these  expatriates  familiarize- 
themselves  with  Canadian  concerns 
and  to  readjust  to  their  own  country 
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Crossroads 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


lonce  again.  This  mission  orientation 
(conference  was  meant  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  compare  notes  and  to 
share  insights  with  those  who  are  going 
(out  on  mission  for  the  first  time. 

Missionaries  today  are  becoming 
(increasingly  more  conscious  of  the 
complex  and  difficult  process  involved 
jin  trying  to  bridge  cultural  barriers  in 
>rder  to  share  human  values  and  reli- 
gious experiences  with  other  people. 

This  mission  orientation  conference 
tries  to  create  in  the  out-going  mission- 
iry  a realistic  awareness  of  these  enor- 
ious  difficulties.  Today,  for  example, 
missionary  must  have  a respect  and 
ippreciation  of  cultural  and  religious 
lifferences  and  have  an  open,  yet  criti- 
cal, understanding  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  political,  cultural  and  reli- 


gious change.  New  missionaries  must 
also  reflect  upon  the  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  theology  and  scripture. 

Morning  prayers  were  led  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Wilbur  K.  Howard,  Moderator 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Minister  of  Emmanuel  United 
Church  in  Ottawa.  Dr.  Howard  was 
born  in  Toronto  and  he  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  United  Church  in 
August,  1974. 

Brigalia  Bam,  head  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Renewal  Division  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva, 
spoke  on  human  rights.  Father  Tim 
Ryan,  S.F.M.,  spoke  on  human  respon- 
sibility and  social  change.  Rev.  Fred 
Bayliss  of  the  United  Church  spoke  on 
the  United  Nations  Habitat  Confer- 
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ence  which  was  held  in  May  of  this 
year  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  Dr.  Frank 
Carey  of  the  Board  of  World  Mission 
of  the  United  Church;  Mr.  Dennis 
Howlett  of  GATT-Fly,  Fr.  John  Walsh, 
SFM,  of  the  Ecumenical  Forum  and 
Drs.  Ray  Whitehead  and  Ted  Johnson 
of  the  Canada-China  program  were 
other  resource  persons. 

With  the  help  of  these  guest  lec- 
turers and  by  sharing  in  the  experience 
of  the  returning  missionaries,  the  out- 
going missionaries  were  encouraged  to 
clarify  their  own  positions  on  mission 
and  on  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
society  today.  Most  impressive  was  the 
scope  and  depth  of  the  incoming  mis- 


sionaries who  attended  — their  back- 
ground and  years  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice. There  were  missionaries  from 
Korea,  India  and  Angola  as  well  as 
from  Japan,  Flong  Kong,  Taiwan  and 
Jamaica,  Africa,  Nepal  and  Afganistan. 
Some  of  the  participants  were  return- 
ing home  after  three  or  four  years  of 
overseas  service  but  the  majority  had 
been  working  in  these  countries  for 
most  of  their  adult  lives  and  three  of 
the  missionaries  attending  the  work- 
shop had  actually  been  born  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  served. 

Following  are  some  profiles  of  the 
Canadian  missionaries. 


Dr.  Katharine  Hockin 
Director  emeritus,  of 
the  Ecumenical  Forum 
of  Canada  and  one  of 
our  most  distinguished 
missionaries. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ian  Robb 


Proctor  and  Mrs.  Ian  Robb  of  Nova 
■-^Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have 
just  returned  home  from  Korea  where 
Dr.  Robb  serves  as  an  anaesthetist  and 
professor  at  the  Yonsei  University 
Medical  Centre. 

Dr.  Robb  was  born  in  North  Korea, 
where  his  father  was  a missionary  and 
he  completed  high  school  in  Korea 
before  coming  to  Dalhousie  University 
in  Halifax  for  his  professional  training. 

Dr.  Robb  says  that  his  medical 
speciality  often  distorts  his  role  as  a 
missionary  because,  he  says,  “People 
find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  anaes- 
theist  and  they  often  refer  to  me  as 
that  atheist  doctor.” 

Mrs.  Robb  teaches  in  the  Seoul  For- 
eign School  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Joan  in  B.C.  and  Michael,  a for- 
mer CUSO  volunteer,  who  is  now 
living  in  Halifax.* 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ian  Robb  on 
holidays  from  their  Korea 
mission. 


r.  Walter  Anderson 


r.  Walter  Anderson  is  another 
example  of  a Canadian  missionary 
who  was  actually  born  in  the  country 
where  he  spent  his  life  working  as  a 
nissionary  physician.  After  finishing 
ligh  school  in  India,  Dr.  Anderson 


came  to  Canada  for  his  university 
training  and  he  received  his  B.A.,  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Anderson  returned  to  India 
before  the  second  world  War  and  he 
served  with  the  Central  India  Mission 
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as  staff  doctor  and  then  as  medical 
superintendent  at  Ratlam,  at  Bansware 
and  Indore.  During  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Anderson  served  as  a medical  officer  in 
the  Indian  Army;  he  was  interned  by 
the  Japanese  in  Singapore. 

Dr.  Anderson  returned  to  Canada 
on  retirement  earlier  this  year  from 
Ratlam  where  he  began  his  career  of 
dedicated  service  in  1937.  He  has  seen 
many  changes  take  place  during  his 
years  in  India.  Ratlam  was  a native 
state  ruled  by  the  Maharajahs.  Then 
came  a period  when  these  princedoms 
were  merged  under  British  rule  and 
when  they  finally  lost  their  privileges 
after  India  became  independent. 

He  says  that  the  most  progress  was 
made  during  the  years  of  indepen- 
dence. Three  elections  have  taken 
place  and  he  believes  that  the  emer- 


gency legislation  will  only  be  tempor- 
ary. Also,  he  leaves  behind  a Christian 
community  that  has  matured  with  the 
new  India  and  which  he  says  is  a well 
recognized  minority  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Anderson  points  to  India  as  an 
example  to  the  world  of  how  different 
and  quite  diverse  religious  and  cultural 
communities  can  come  together  and 
work  for  a common  idea. 

I asked  the  Doctor  why  he  decided 
to  return  to  Canada  after  all  those 
years  in  India  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  seen  too  many  Europeans  who 
had  elected  to  spend  their  last  days  in 
that  country  and  too  often  their  con- 
dition became  ‘pitiable’.  “My  family 
and  relatives  are  in  Canada,”  Dr. 
Anderson  said,  “so  I decided  to  come 
here  and  be  with  them.”* 
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Rt.  Rev.  Wilbur  K. 
Howard,  Moderator  of 
the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  leads  the 
morning  prayer. 


I 


Mrs.  Inez  Remington 


I \/irs.  Inez  Flemington  has  already 
I 'had  a number  of  interesting  ca- 
| reers  and  this  summer  she  is  preparing 
I to  go  to  Korea  as  a missionary  for  the 
I United  Church  of  Canada. 

A former  Dean  of  Women  and  lec- 
I turer  at  Mount  Allison  University, 
I Sackville,  N.B.,  she  is  the  wife  of  the 
I late  Dr.  Ross  Flemington,  a former 
j President  of  that  University. 

This  overseas  experience  will  not  be 
I entirely  new  to  Mrs.  Flemington  as  she 
spent  two  earlier  years  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Trinidad. 

Mrs.  Flemington  is  going  to  Korea 
under  the  auspices  of  tl  Asian  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  she  will  be 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Christian 
Academy  of  Soeul.  This  is  a centre 
that  was  built  by  the  German  Church 
after  the  War  and  it  serves  as  an  avenue 
for  meetings  and  dialogue  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  groups. 

Included  among  her  responsibilities 
will  be  the  job  of  editing  papers  and 
helping  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  this  important  Asian  Centre.* 


Mrs.  Inez  Flemington,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Christian  Academy 
of  Soeul. 
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James  and  Elizabeth  Erwin  and  family 


Klatives  of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  the 
^Erwin  family  are  home  on  furlough 
from  Hong  Kong,  where  James  is  in  a 
vocational  school  administered  by 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

Jim  says,  “In  Hong  Kong,  technical 
education  is  a new  frontier  and  a diffi- 
cult one  because  the  emphasis  is  on 
preparation  for  university  entrance  — 
trades  have  been  traditionally  learned 
through  apprenticeship.  Most  of  my 
students  were  forced  out  of  the  univer- 
sity stream,  and  their  courses  in  elec- 
tricity, woodworking  and  domestic 
science  are  not  being  well  accepted  by 
their  Chinese  parents.” 

Jim  taught  retailing  last  year,  a new 
course  that  the  school  authorities 
thought  might  help  the  students  find 
employment  as  Hong  Kong  is  such  an 
important  commercial  centre. 


Elizabeth  Erwin  is  also  a teacher  !| 
and  she  teaches  grade  seven  in  a uni-  I 
versity  preparatory  school.  Elizabeth  i 
says  that  competition  to  get  into  uni-  I 
versity  is  very  keen  and  students  who,  1 
by  Canadian  standards,  would  rate  very  !l 
high  academically  cannot  get  into  uni-  1 
versity.  Last  year  only  three  out  of  a 
class  of  eighty  succeeded  In  winning 
places  in  the  university  entrance  class.  | 
The  remaining  students  are  then  forced  i, 
to  seek  job  training  as,  for  example,  file  l 
clerks,  nurses  and  secretaries. 

The  Erwin’s  have  five  children,  ||J 
three  of  whom  have  been  adopted.  I 
The  youngest,  Kim,  is  a Vietnamese.  I 
They  live  in  a flat  in  Hong  Kong.  The  H 
Erwin’s  live  a simple  life-style  in  this  j £ 
famous  Asian  port  and  one  of  their  j 
most  popular  recreations  consists  of  T- 
family  outings  and  trips  to  the  beach.*  | 


The  Erwin  family.  Front  row,  it.  to  rt.  Susan  — 7 yrs.,  Trevor  — 8 yrs.,  Chris  - 
12  yrs.,  Jim,  Jamie  — 13  yrs.,  and  Elizabeth. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Burgess 


r^\r.  George  Burgess  went  to  Angola, 
■“^in  Portuguese  West  Africa  under 
the  Board  of  World  Mission  in  1954 
after  completing  a year  of  language 
study  in  Portugal.  He  became  Director 
of  the  Dondi  Hospital  and  in  recent 
years  of  the  Bunjei,  Elende  and  Bailun- 
do  Hospitals. 

Born  in  Walkerton,  Ontario,  Dr. 
Burgess  received  his  medical  degree  in 
1945  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  later  studying  at 
the  Winnipeg  Clinic  on  a fellowship  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1951-52,  and 
at  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  in  England,  also  in  1952.  In 
Canada,  Dr.  Burgess  worked  under  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  Queen 
Charlotte  City  Hospital  and  also  under 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  serv- 
ing at  Miller  Bay  Indian  Hospital, 
Prince  Rupert,  as  well  as  the  Ontario 
Hospital  for  Tuberculosis  in  Graven- 
hurst. 

Mrs.  Burgess  hails  from  Sas- 
I katchewan  where  she  received  her  high 
school  education.  She  then  completed 
a commercial  course  at  the  Vocational 
School  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  and  a 
course  in  physiotherapy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  As  a physiotherapist, 
she  served  the  Royal  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  also  University  Hos- 
pital in  Edmonton  as  well  as  working 
with  her  husband  under  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  in  Canada,  and  now 
(under  the  Division  of  World  Outreach 
! in  Angola. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  have  five  chil- 
jdren.  Jean,  born  in  1949,  is  working  in 
the  Maritimes;  Ken  born  in  1951,  Wil- 
/ iiam  in  1954  and  Lillian  Fay  in  1957, 


Dr.  George  and  Mrs.  Phyllis  Burgess  — 
Angola. 


are  attending  university  in  Canada;  and 
Neil,  born  in  1963. 

In  September  1975,  Mrs.  Burgess 
and  Neil  returned  to  Canada  on  leave 
because  of  the  situation  in  Angola. 

Dr.  Burgess  was  home  for  a visit  at 
Christmas  1975  and  left  for  Angola  in 
February  1976.  However,  he  was  able 
to  travel  only  as  far  as  Lusaka,  Zam- 
bia, and  is  now  home  on  furlough 
awaiting  developments  in  Angola.* 
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REFLECTIONS  C\ 


Mission 


Sean  Blanchf  ield 

S.S.C. 

Interviewed  by  Don  Boyle,  SFM 

In 

We  talked  recently  to  Father  Sean  Is 
Blanch  field,  acting  Superior  of  the  |i 
Co/umban  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  i.h 
Japan.  Fhe  Coiumbans  have  always  1 1 
given  first  priority  to  places  that  have  j si 
not  yet  been  evangelized.  Fhere  are  rni 
260  missionaries  in  the  Philippines,  I in 
i 50  in  Korea,  30  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  13  J 
in  Burma  and  40  in  both  Chile  and  j in 
Peru.  |iec 

Would  you  say  that  there  was  a 
peak  period  for  conversions  in  Japan?  j 

Yes,  very  definitely.  It  lasted  for  | ® 
about  ten  years,  from  1950  until 
1960.  We  had  mass  conversions  at  J % 
that  time  in  some  of  our  places.  Whole  I 
villages  joined  the  Church. 

How  do  you  account  for  that? 
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in  Japan 


j 

2! 

2 

111! 

! 

Ill 


I don’t  really.  God  moves  in  strange 
ways.  But  I suppose  part  of  the 
reason  was  that  there  were  no  existing 
temples  or  shrines  in  those  places.  The 
people  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
needed  something.  Of  course  Japan 
was  then  a poor  country  and  a lot  of 
! material  help  was  being  supplied  from 
| abroad.  In  Nakasonji,  a village  of 
j about  500  people,  there  were  two 
| Columbans  working  with  a Japanese 
priest.  We  had  40  classes  of  catechu- 
I mens  going  during  the  week.  Try  to 
imagine  that! 

What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  for 
I the  sharp  decline  in  conversions  in 
recent  years? 

I suppose  it’s  the  affluence  of  the 
times.  When  people  are  chasing  after 
(material  goods,  they  don’t  have  an 
hawful  lot  of  time  to  think  about  spiri- 
tual things.  However,  I have  a feeling 
! that  there  is  going  to  be  a revival  in  the 
near  future. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  still  need 
for  foreign  missionaries  in  Japan? 


Yes,  I do.  I think  that  for  the  next 
fifty  or  sixty  years  there  will  be  a need 
for  foreign  missionaries  just  to  hold 
the  line.  I don’t  think  that  foreigners 
should  be  leading  the  way.  I think  that 
we  have  to  take  a low  posture  attitude 
and  just  try  to  serve  the  local  church 
in  some  of  the  less  demanding  roles. 
Even  if  we  can  just  make  it  possible 
for  a Japanese  priest  to  be  free  to 
break  some  new  ground  I think  our 
presence  here  is  justified.  It  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  preach  the  gospel. 
We  foreigners  bring  different  dimen- 
sions to  the  gospel  and  that’s  an 
important  thing  for  the  Japanese  who 
have  been  isolated  from  the  outside 
world  for  so  long. 

What  are  you  doing  to  meet  the 
missionary  demands  of  the  ‘70’s? 

Well,  since  Vatican  II  we  have  been 
holding  regional  conventions  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  plan  ahead  for  at 
least  one  year.  For  example,  where  we 
have  five  or  six  parishes  in  a line  we 
try  to  get  our  men  to  cooperate  in 
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Reverence  for  the  dead  is  a very 
important  part  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Japanese.  This  1 7th  Century 
Temple  is  the  burial  place  of  those 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the 
wooden  tablets. 

some  joint  parish  projects.  It’s  a good 
thing  for  the  Christians  of  one  place  to 
meet  with  Christians  from  other 
places.  Depending  on  the  man,  it  works 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

What  about  cooperation  with  other 
Christian  groups? 

It’s  a slow  business.  We  are  always 
trying  of  course  to  make  friends  with 
all  the  ministers  and  lay  workers  in  the 
area.  Over  the  years  we  have  had  close 
links  with  the  Lutheran  Church.  We 
exchange  pulpits.  Some  of  our  men  are 
very  good  at  this  sort  of  thing  and 
they  have  managed  to  develop  links 
with  the  Holiness  Church  and  the 
Nazarenes. 

What  sort  of  activities  are  best  for 


this  sort  of  dialogue. 

There  are  field  days,  lectures,  sport- 
ing events  and  prayer  meetings.  I think 
joint  ventures  are  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Most  of  this  ecumenism  begins 
with  an  honest  effort  to  break  down 
existing  prejudices  and  in  just  being 
friendly  and  hospitable. 

I have  heard  of  grass  roots  co-opera- 
tion among  many  different  Christian 
groups  in  the  large  cities  as  well  as  in 
small  centers.  Some  priests  and  minis- 
ters are  just  not  interested  and  often 
times  it’s  more  a problem  of  personal- 
ity than  of  the  religious  faith  or  con- 
victions. However,  although  it’s  slow,  I 
believe  real  progress  is  being  made.  • 


Joe  Burke,  m.s.c. 

Interviewed  by  Don  Boyle,  SFM 


The  Australian  province  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Sacred  Heart  work 
both  in  New  Guinea  and  Japan.  In  this 
section  of  World  Church  we  interview 
Father  Joe  Burke , their  present  region- 
al superior  in  the  Japan  mission. 

What  kind  of  work  do  the  Mission- 
aries of  the  Sacred  Heart  generally  do? 

Well,  our  principle  work  is  the  for- 
eign missions.  We  have  a lot  of  men 
involved  in  school  work,  high  schools, 
convent  schools  and  colleges  in  Aus- 
tralia but  our  main  thrust  is  mission 


work  in  Japan  and  New  Guinea. 

How  did  you  happen  to  become 
involved  in  such  totally  different  ter- 
ritories? 

Our  mission  in  New  Guinea  began 
in  1882.  It  is  still  our  principle  mission 
and  we  have  most  of  our  men  working 
there.  It  was  only  after  the  war  in 
1945  that  Father  Archibald  Bryson, 
one  of  our  men  and  an  Army  chaplain 
urged  our  Superiors  to  send  men  to 
Japan.  We  have  twelve  men  here  at  the 
present  time  and  all  of  us  are  in  the 
Nagoya  Diocese. 
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Do  you  think  that  there  is  still  a 
role  for  the  foreign  missionary? 

Yes,  I think  that  dedicated  men  and 
women  have  a lot  of  insights  that  they 
can  share  with  the  local  Church.  I 
don’t  think  that  just  anybody  can  do 
it.  The  foreign  missionary  has  a special 
calling.  Not  everybody  has  it  by  any 
means. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  in  a foreign  missionary? 

I think  he  or  she  should  really  try 
to  live  the  faith.  I often  think  that  if  I 
really  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  than  I 
should  be  living  according  to  the  gos- 
pel in  everything.  I’m  a long  way  from 
that.  I see  poverty  today  as  a dynamic 
witness.  I think  that  chastity  too,  if 
it’s  rooted  in  poverty,  can  be  very 
attractive  to  people.  Unfortunately, 
so  much  of  what  we  do  has  no  witness 
value  because  the  real  meaning  has 
been  lost. 

Could  you  give  us  some  examples 
of  where  the  meaning  has  been  lost? 

One  of  the  most  obvious  examples 
is  celibacy.  The  real  meaning  of  celi- 
bacy is  no  longer  apparent.  It  simply 
looks  as  though  priests  do  not  marry  — 
period.  It  seems  to  be  such  a negative 
thing.  However,  those  who  have  the 
real  spirit  of  celibacy  and  live  it  with 
joy  can  proclaim  to  people  who  are 
burdened  down  with  marital  problems 
that  married  love  is  a marvelous  thing. 


As  priests  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  freely  chosen  to  live  celebate 
lives  and  to  live  unselfishly  for  others. 
At  present  I think  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a celibate  to  become  selfish  and 
self-centered. 

You  mentioned  earlier  that  you 
thought  that  celibacy  could  become  a 
real  witness  if  it  were  rooted  in  pov- 
erty. Could  you  explain  that  a little 
further? 

We  live  in  a very  materialistic  soci- 
ety. Our  home  countries  for  the  most 
part  have  attained  a certain  degree  of 
affluence.  Luxuries  and  consumer 
goods  are  becoming  commonplace  and 
yet  most  of  the  world  still  lives  in  a 
state  of  unspeakable  poverty.  To  be 
deliberately  poor  today  when  one 
could  just  as  easily  be  well  off  is  to" 
attract  attention.  If  it  is  done  for  the 
Kingdom  and  to  experience  true  gos- 
pel values  it  can  be  a compelling  wit- 
ness. Another  expression  of  this  pov- 
erty is  celibacy.  It  is  a true  poverty  ini 
a world  where  sex  without  love  is  very 
common.  The  magazines,  the  movies, 
the  billboards,  everything  fairly 
screams  that  pleasure  is  all  that  counts. 
Take  what  you  can  get  no  matter  who 
it  hurts.  It’s  right  here  I think  that  cel i I 
bacy  can  provide  a lamp  in  the  dark- 
ness. A well  balanced  person  whc| 
could  marry  and  have  children  but  vol- 
untarily chooses  to  live  as  a single  mar| 
or  woman  in  order  to  serve  others  doe; 
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Fr.  Joe  Burke 


give  witness  to  a world  swamped  in 
pornography  and  problems  with  sex. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about 
: personal  fulfilment  in  recent  years. 

I How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

If  fulfilment  means  carving  a career 
J for  myself  and  accepting  all  the  suc- 
a cess  standards  of  the  world  as  my  cri- 
/■  terion  then  I would  have  to  say  that  it 
le  is  anti-witness.  At  least  it  is  for  those 
who  claim  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 
;i-  Fulfilment  should  come  from  giving 
uti  oneself  completely  to  the  task  at  hand, 
ofj  If  I have  never  learned  to  love  others 
ler  unselfishly  then  I have  failed  as  a per- 
ni  son.  I can  be  famous  and  outwardly 
i a successful  but  inside  I’ll  know  that  I’m 
bd  hollow  and  just  a little  bit  phoney. 

)ne  How  do  you  feel  about  working  in 
to  Japan  as  it  seems  to  be  very  slow  and 
the  unrewarding  as  far  as  Christianity  is 
J concerned. 

wj|  You  know  I often  think  of  our 
30y.  ancestors  who  were  literally  driven 
yin  down  to  the  river  at  sword  point  to  be 
baptized.  They  certainly  didn’t  know 
yj very  much  about  Christianity  except 
all  that  politically  it  was  a pretty  good 
until  dea  to  follow  the  Chieftan.  It  took 
who!  centuries  for  the  faith  to  take  with 
Lceli  those  people.  But  I think  it  did.  They 
daffl  nade  the  Christian  message  their  own. 
yyhodere  in  Japan  we  are  still  in  the  First 
jj-yJ  Christian  Century.  We  still  have  a very 
e man  'oreign  looking  religion.  So  far  we 
s(jo|  lave  largely  failed  to  make  it  palatable 


to  the  Japanese  people.  We  know  we 
have  a good  thing.  It’s  going  to  take  a 
long  time  to  make  the  Japanese  people 
realize  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  Western 
trimmings  it  really  is  a good  thing  for 
them.  I’m  optimistic! 

How  do  you  feel  about  dialogue 
with  non-Christian  religions? 

There’s  a lot  to  be  done  in  that 
field.  We’ve  only  dipped  our  big  toe  in 
the  water  so  far.  I’ve  always  looked  on 
faith  as  a kind  of  an  adventure.  It’s 
like  a bet  with  God.  We  learn  to  rely 
on  God’s  ability  to  look  out  for  us.  We 
learn  to  bet  on  God’s  continual  con- 
cern and  love  for  mankind  to  help  us 
meet  the  challenges  that  face  us  in  the 
modern  world.  That’s  why  it  is  so 
important  for  us  to  have  a true  under- 
standing of  the  gospel.  For  that  reason 
too  we  should  have  a working  knowl- 
edge of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  so 
that  we  can  truly  appreciate  the 
unique  insights  that  those  religions 
have  into  God’s  universal  plan.  By  all 
means  we  should  be  dialoguing! 

Do  you  have  any  plan  as  a Mission 
Society? 

Yes,  since  Vatican  II  we  have  been 
working  on  a Five  Year  Plan.  The  plan 
outlines  our  aims  and  objectives.  On 
top  of  that  we  have  asked  each  of  our 
men  to  make  his  own  individual  mis- 
sion plan  for  the  year  and  to  state 
some  concrete  objective  for  the 
twelve-month  period.  In  this  way  we 
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hope  to  set  up  an  atmosphere  of 
accountability.  If  we  know  our  own 
goals  and  the  goals  of  the  other  men 
we  can  help  each  other  to  strive  for 
them.  We  can  encourage  each  other  to 
try  harder  and  to  persevere. 

What  is  your  mission  plan  as  a 


group  for  the  next  five  years? 

In  general  terms  we  are  going  to  try 
to  work  in  close  harmony  with  the 
local  Bishop.  We  really  intend  to  make 
the  goals  of  the  Nagoya  diocese  our 
goals.  Unfortunately  this  has  not 
always  been  true  in  the  past.* 


Tom  Purcell,  o.s.a. 

Interviewed  by  Jim  Gauthier,  SFM 


Fr.  Tom  Purcell  is  an  Augustian  priest 
who  came  to  Japan  in  1952.  His 
province  of  the  Augustinian  Order  has 
ten  priests  and  two  brothers  in  the 
Japan  mission  working  mostly  in  par- 
ishes. They  also  have  a high  school  in 
the  city  of  Nagasaki.  Fr.  Purcell  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  school.  For 
the  past  ten  years  Fr.  Purcell  has  been 
working  as  pastor  of  a parish  in  the 
port  area  of  Nagoya  City. 

In  the  light  of  Vatican  II  and  the 
last  Synod  of  Bishops,  how  should  the 
Church  conceive  its  role  in  Japan? 

The  Church  must  become  pastoral. 
We  have  organized  the  Church  in  the 
form  of  schools,  churches,  institutions, 
and  yet  haven’t  reached  grass  root 
Christianity. 

Fr.  Rivers  (a  Spanish  Jesuit  at 
Sophia  University)  says  that  unless  the 
community  is  praying  it  can’t  evan- 


gelize. Our  communities  then  must 
become  praying,  and  loving.  The  priest 
has  to  be  the  animator.  In  evangelizing 
we  have  to  go  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside,  i.e.  from  within  the  Christian 
community  to  the  non-Christian. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the 
foreign  missionary  in  Japan? 

Japan  is  a closed  country.  Because 
of  this  the  missionary  has  to  stay  and 
be  content  to  work  in  lower  places 
with  the  Japanese.  We  are  needed: 

1)  In  the  area  of  Christian  ideas  :> 
and  idealism  — we  are  a bridge  with 

[)${/ 

the  universal  Church.  j j 

2)  To  contact  the  people  that  the  . 
local  church  and  laity  cannot  contact) 
(i.e.  our  foreigness  attracts.)  The'  eo 
people  want  us  here;  the  Bishops  want  . r 
us  here. 

Do  you  see  the  role  of  the  Augus- 
tinians  in  Japan  continuing  in  the 
future? 
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Fr.  Tom  Purcell 


Yes,  we  are  committed  to  four  par- 
ishes indefinitely.  We  can  help  build 
up  the  diocese  with  the  Japanese. 

What  is  needed  is  for  a few  Japan- 
ese priests  to  come  together  and  start  a 
strictly  Japanese  religious  order,  as  for 
example  the  Junshin  Sisters  did  in 
Nagasaki.  They  could  do  a lot  of 
good. 

What  kind  of  apostolic  works 
should  take  priority  in  mission  plan- 
ning? 

A missionary  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  connected  with  a Christian 
community.  Specializing,  without  this 
connection,  is  outside  our  field  be- 
cause there  is  no  Christian  community. 

I say  this  because  our  first  work  is 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  this  is  done 
in  and  through  a community.  I can’t 
agree  with  a priest  who  teaches 
English,  or  whatever,  without  this  con- 
nection to  a Christian  community,  and 
I do  not  mean  that  he  must  be  con- 
nected to  the  traditional  parish  struc- 
tures. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  you 
use? 

First,  I try  to  build  a happy  Chris- 
tian community  by  looking  at  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

In  my  case  here  in  the  harbour  dis- 
lj  trict  the  Christians  needed  places  to 
ive  and  so  we  organized  to  help  them 
;et  their  homes. 

Secondly,  I emphasize  the  spiritual. 


This  is  the  area  of  hope  for  the 
Church.  The  success  of  the  apostolate 
depends  on  it.  In  my  parish  I have 
talks  given  on  prayer  and  how  to  pray 
by  other  religions.  We  have  also  had 
retreats  and  meetings  of  smaller  groups 
of  core  people. 

Japan  is  not  an  underdeveloped 
country.  Are  there  areas  where  the 
social  teachings  of  the  Church  could 
be  applied? 

We  must  stress  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  preach  the  sanctity  of  life 
because,  for  example,  abortion  is  an 
accepted  thing  here  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  subscribe  to  material- 
istic values  and  sometimes  we  propagate 
these  by  building  big  churches.  We 
must  be  the  Church  of  the  Poor.  The 
history  of  the  Church  shows  that-she 
was  most  herself  with  the  poor.  She 
started  with  the  poor. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  following  quest- 
ion was  asked  high  school  students: 
“Is  mission  valuable?”  They  answered: 
“Yes,  if  you  teach  poor  people”. 

Are  there  poor  in  Japan? 

Yes,  there  are  poor  here  in  this 
water-front  parish  and  in  Osaka  and 
the  Goto  Islands,  in  fact  all  over 
Japan. 

How  can  we  help  the  poor? 

We  have  to  do  something  heroic. 
What  we  need  is  a man  with  a charism 
in  this  area.* 
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Parish 


Ministry 


An  interview  with  Fr.  Joe  Young  of 
the  Guyana  Mission. 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


Fr.  Joe  Young 


Joe,  you  have  been  in  Guyana  since 
1961  and  I understand  that  you  re- 
cently returned  to  parish  work. 

Yes,  for  a while  I was  teaching  in  a 
high  school  but  for  some  time  I have 
been  working  full  time  in  our  New 
Amsterdam  parish,  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension. 

Flow  big  is  the  parish? 

We  have  about  250  families  — aj 
small  number  considering  that  there! 
are  about  25,000  people  in  New 
Amsterdam  itself.  We  get  between  30C| 
and  400  people  to  Sunday  Mass  and, 
about  20  per  cent  of  these  families 
participate  in  parish  activities. 

What  are  some  of  your  duties  in  thd] 
parish? 

Well  we  have  four  or  five  group;! 
that  we  try  to  animate.  For  example 
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m an  old  peoples’  group,  which  is  ecu- 
ft  menical.  These  old  people  come  from 
j all  parts  of  the  city.  They  meet  once 
in.-  a week  and  part  of  the  meeting  is 
alia  religious  service.  Most  of  them  are 
poor  and  alone.  They  may  have  about 
t $20.00  a month  to  live  on.  Really, 
one  of  the  very  discouraging  signs 
of  the  Guyanese  culture  is  the  fact 
_ that  the  old  people  are  not  really 
m looked  after.  The  young  people  — yes. 
I The  abandoned  child  is  never  really 
\i  abandoned  for  any  length  of  time. 

, an  Families  will  take  them  in  very  readily, 
nil  even  though  they  have  many  other 
children.  They’re  always  willing  to 
inti  take  in  one  or  two  more  — they  con- 
sider them  a blessing.  But  with  regard 
m to  the  old  — that’s  another  story.  We 
ltfipl  think  they’re  very  much  neglected,  so 


we  do  emphasize  as  much  as  possible 
our  ministry  .to  them. 

So  this  is  a sort  of  club  for  the  old 
age  people? 

Yes,  it  is  really.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers are  women.  Most  of  them  attend 
some  church,  that  is,  have  some  reli- 
gion. Even  though  they’re  old,  they’re 
still  quite  active  and  able  to  get 
around. 

Another  group  we  have  in  the  par- 
ish that  I would  say  is  quite  active  is 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  They 
have  a small  nucleus  of  men  and 
women  that  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
alleviation  of  poverty.  They  have  a real 
good  policy  — a missionary  policy  of 
helping  people  help  themselves  — they 
don’t  just  give  out  handouts  unless  it’s 
really  necessary.  That,  I would  say,  is 
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another  witness  of  the  Church  to  the 
poor. 

Another  organization  we  have  in 
the  parish  is  the  Youth  Club,  but  it’s 
not  that  active.  Like  all  Youth  Clubs 
in  Guyana,  it’s  up  and  down.  Fin- 
ally, we  have  the  Altar  Boys. 

Of  prime  importance  is  our  Parish 
Council  — a group  of  men  and  women 
from  different  walks  of  like,  who  show 
a real  interest  in  the  Church.  These 
people  are  adaptable  and  they  see  the 
necessity  of  very  active  lay  people  in 
the  parish. 

During  the  past  three  years  we’ve 
been  very  active  in  promoting  a parish 
lay  assistant  movement.  We  started  the 
program  with  16  men  and  women  and 
12  are  still  participating  in  it.  We  have 
very  much  emphasized  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  to  be  mini-clerics  or  mini- 
priests. Most  of  them  have  large  fami- 
lies and  most  of  them  have  very  very 
important  positions  in  the  town  or 
city  where  they  live,  so  they’re  busy 
people.  Their  lives  are  certainly  wit- 
ness to  the  Catholic  faith.  Their  activi- 


They  work  with  the  poor,  with  those  I 
who  need  help.  We  are  fairly  satisfied, 

I’d  say,  with  the  whole  program.  We 
have  stopped  the  formal  program  now.  I 
But  we’re  still  meeting  with  these  ] 
people  and  giving  them  a fair  number  1 
of  activities  in  the  parish.  Yet,  some  of  | 
them  are  not  yet  satisfied,  because  3 
they  still  want  their  role  in  the  Church  ; 
to  be  defined  and  it  has  really  never  I 
been  defined.  As  parish  lay  assistants  I 
we  have  pointed  out  what  they  are  to  I 
do,  what  activities  they  could  perform 
and  we  have  allowed  them  to  select  1 
what  they  want. 

In  order  to  fulfil  their  wishes  we  jl 
had  the  Bishop  come  to  our  parish  and  \t 
give  witness  to  all  of  the  people  regard-  j 
ing  the  PLA  (parish  lay  assistants).  Fie  | 
explained  to  the  people  what  the  PLA  : 
are  and  what  they’re  able  to  do  and  I 
what  they’re  capable  of  doing  — and  |j 
that  the  Church  gives  them  that  jjl 
responsibility.  So  after  that  particular  ||| 
ceremony,  most  of  the  people  now  { 
really  accept  them. 


We  actually  wanted  them  to  take 
the  role  of  the  priest  and  yet  not  be 
looked  on  as  just  a substitute.  We  want 
them  to  be  conscious  of  their  real  role 
as  lay  people,  exercising  their  rightful 
ministry  within  the  Church  alongside 
the  priestly  ministry. 

Finally  Joe,  is  there  anything  else 
you’d  like  to  say. 

Well,  there  have  been,  I would  say, 
many  discussions  on  the  idea  of  us,  as 
missionaries,  working  ourselves  out  of 
a job.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  as  long  as  we  can  witness  here, 
that  is  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  assist 
in  the  growth  of  the  Church  by  help- 
ing in  its  formation  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  a secondary  role  and 
remaining  in  the  background,  we  feel 
we  still  have  a place.  So  we  will  stay  as 
long  as  we  figure  we  can  help  in  the 
growth  of  the  local  Church  ...  as  long 
as  they  want  us.  And  we’ll  always  try 
to  remain  in  a secondary  role. 

Thank  you,  Joe,  and  good  luck  in 
your  work.* 


THE  YEAR  AT  A GLANCE" 


We  still  have  some  of  our  large 
wall  Calendars.  They  are  espe- 
cially useful  for  the  classroom  or 
office  and  can  also  be  used  in 
the  home.  They  are  25  x 37. 


We  would  appreciate  a donation 
of  $1 .00  for  handling  charges. 

Mailing  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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The  Life  of  the 
Campesino  (Peasant) 
in  the  Dominican 

Republic 


Fr.  Ronald  Stanley,  O.P. 

Cepa  Student  ’75 


For  a person  coming  from  urban 
Canada  or  America,  life  in  the  Do- 
minican campo  (countryside)  is  a mar- 
velous, but  startlingly  new  experience 
— a reversal  of  the  campesino  immigra- 
tion to  New  York.  Not  only  is  there 
the  obvious  transition  from  city  to 
country,  but  there  is  the  culture  shock 
of  passage  from  the  complexity  and 
comforts  of  modern  America  to  a 
more  primitive  and  innocent  world 
which  is  in  many  ways  still  largely 
untouched  by  the  technological  ad- 
vances and  social  change  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Probably  the  most  physically 
demanding  part  of  the  campo  experi- 
ence is  simply  getting  there.  This  is  a 
rugged  journey  atop  an  overburdened 
and  threadbare  jeep,  up  and  down  gul- 
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lied,  rock  strewn  dirt  roads,  packed 
together  with  large  sacks  of  rice, 
squawking  chickens,  and  perhaps 
thirty  crammed  campesinos,  utilizing 
the  only  access  to  the  markets  and 
medicine  of  the  outside  world.  Efforts 
to  build  decent  roads  are  thwarted  by 
the  jeep  owners  who  profit  greatly  by  ^ 
their  monopoly  over  travel  and  com-  ^ 
merce  to  the  towns  and  cities.  ~ ^ 

Travel  within  the  camp  is  on  foot, 

Kill 

the  only  exceptions  being  the  mules, 
donkeys,  and  horses  which  make  you 
feel-  you  are  back  in  our  American  Old)  ' 
West.  In  place  of  a six-shooter,  ever*  ^ 
man  carries  a long  narrow  work  knife  !°01 
protruding  up  from  his  belt.  Excep-  5 
tions  too  are  the  campesino  families 
who  enjoy  either  running  water  or  ?CI 
electricity,  though  portable  radios  areljp 


now  common.  With  water  and  power 
at  a premium,  there  is  of  course  no 
irrigation  of  the  hillside  farms,  so  that 
the  harvest  and  food  supply  are  totally 
dependent  on  the  uncertain  rainfall. 
During  my  visit  there  had  been  no  rain 
in  months  — the  men  were  left  idle 
and  their  families  hungry.  There  are 
many  fatherless  campesino  families 
who  survive  on  checks  received  from 
New  York,  families  whose  bread- 
°i  winners  were  forced  to  leave  their  loved 
ones  to  seek  employment  abroad. 

Though  hidden  away  in  the  hills 
and  so  less  conspicuous  than  the  urban 
poor,  the  impoverished  campesino  suf- 
fers even  more  exploitation.  The  best 
farm  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
uper-wealthy,  the  government,  or  the 
el  *Hant  foreign  corporations,  who  work 


the  campesino  like  feudal  serfs.  The 
lot  of  the  campesino  who  owns  his 
own  small  farm  is  not  much  better.  By 
definition  the  campesino  is  one  who 
lives  off  the  machete.  Lacking  roads, 
water,  and  machinery,  to  say  nothing 
of  fertilizer,  the  campesino  is  ulti- 
mately at  the  mercy  of  the  large  food 
companies  and  the  low  prices  they  set 
on  the  fruits  of  all  his  toil.  Nor  is  the 
campesino,  even  after  generations  of 
legal  ownership,  secure  in  his  posses- 
sion of  his  land.  Rather  he  lives  wary 
of  the  day  when  he  will  be  dispos- 
sessed from  his  farm  so  that  the 
wealthy  can  come  and  continue  their 
exploitation  of  the  country’s  rich  min- 
eral deposits  — resources  which  make 
for  more  wealth  and  jobs  back  in  the 
developed  countries  but  result  only  in 
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increased  impoverishment  and  unem- 
ployment back  in  the  campo. 

Through  it  all  the  campesino  is 
long-suffering,  long  accustomed  to 
conform  himself  to  the  hardships  of 
his  life.  Neighbors  are  sociable  and  cor- 
dial, hospitable  and  generous  with 
what  little  they  have.  Life  is  tranquil, 
simple  and  unsophisticated,  and  so  is 
the  campesino.  He  is  also  resourceful 
in  meeting  his  needs.  About  twenty  of 
the  scattered  houses  in  the  area  where 
I stayed  enjoyed  running  water,  thanks 
to  the  ingenuity  of  a campesino  with 
only  the  third  grade  education  gener- 
ally available  in  the  campo.  Tapping  a 
spring  high  in  a neighboring  mountain 
he  had  laid  up  and  down  the  hillsides 
miles  of  tubing  bearing  water  pres- 
sured by  gravity  alone. 

The  campesino’s  latrines  and  wood- 
burning  clay  stoves  are  primitive  by 
our  standards,  but  by  no  standard  can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  human  and 
Christian  quality  of  the  campesino’s 
life.  Etched  in  my  memory  forever  is 
the  picture  of  my  evenings  with  my 
campesino  family  and  our  neighbors 
warmly  and  gayly  socializing  in  a 
kitchen  lit  only  by  the  dancing  flames 
from  strips  of  wood  from  the  hard 
core  of  the  pine  tree.  Never  to  be  for- 
gotten are  the  groups  of  campesino 
teenagers  with  whom  I met  who  con- 
sistently chose  as  the  theme  for  our 
discussion  “liberation”  — not  just 
women’s  lib,  but  the  whole  movement 
of  psychological,  social,  and  economic 
liberation.  I will  remember  too  these 
heroic  campesino  leaders  selflessly  and 
tirelessly  giving  themselves  to  the  pain- 
staking process  of  improving  the  lives 
of  their  people  through  the  formation 
of  farmers’  cooperatives,  the  only 
form  of  organization  the  government 
permits  the  campesino. 


Happily  it  is  the  Church  which  is  at 
the  forefront  of  this  process  of  con- 
scientization  and  liberation.  Chapels 
are  filled  with  campesinos,  men  as  well 
as  women  and  children,  of  deep  faith 
and  a deepening  awareness  of  the 
social  justice  proclaimed  for  them  by 
the  Gospel.  Celebrations  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  World  throughout  the 
Santiago  area  are  led  by  over  four  hun- 
dred consecrated  Presidents  of  the 
Assembly.  The  very  first  moment  I 
arrived  in  the  camp  I found  some  fifty 
people  gathered  together  in  the  midst 
of  their  weekly  charismatic  prayer 
meeting  — electricity  had  not  yet 
reached  the  campesino,  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  already  at  work. 

The  stark  contrast  between  the  I 
world  I know  and  the  world  of  the  j 
campesino  came  home  to  me  most 
vividly  one  evening  as  my  campesino 
family  and  I made  our  way  home  by  j 
moonlight  along  narrow  shadowy  j 
mountain  trails.  As  we  walked  along 
single  file  the  father  began  asking  me 
about  the  voyage  of  American  astro-  [ 
nauts  to  the  moon:  How  long  did  it  j 
take?  What  did  they  find  there?  How 
did  they  manage  to  stand  on  the  moon  * 
since  that  would  make  them  upside 
down  to  the  earth?  He  told  me  that 
many  campesinos  do  not  believe  that 
men  have  really  journeyed  to  the 
moon.  As  I listened  to  him  and  tried  ! 
to  take  in  all  that  I was  experiencing  in 
the  campo,  I too  was  left  wondering  - 
not  whether  men  have  walked  on  the! 
moon,  but  rather  how  could  I everj 
explain  to  this  beautifully  openheartedj 
human  being  that  some  are  more  inter- j 
ested  in  blazing  paths  of  technological  j 
glory  to  the  moon  than  in  forging) 
paths  of  prosperity,  education,  andj 
medicine  to  our  needy  brothers  in  the! 
campo?* 
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Canadians  in  global  mission 
Short  and  long  term  commitments 
Priests  and  lay  members 


INTERESTED  IN  JOINING?  Write  to: 


Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M1M4 

I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


I AGE EDUCATION 

1 


■ 1 
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Religious 
Hospitallers 
of  St.  Joseph  in 
Dominican 
Republic 

Sr.  Doris  McMullin,  C.S.M. 


On  the  day  of  her  profession  the 
Religious  Hospitaller  of  St.  Joseph 
pledges  herself  to  be  “a  presence  in  the 
world,”  affirming  the  power  and  pres- 
ence of  God’s  love  for  all  mankind. 
Five  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph  manifest  this  presence  in  a very 
real  and  striking  way  in  a small  town 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  The 
population  of  this  town  is  approxi- 
mately 15,000,  but  it  has  an  extended 
population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000 
people  living  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

These  Sisters  have  as  their  base  a 
government  owned  50-bed  hospital, 
fittingly  named  after  St.  Joseph.  They 
began  their  work  in  the  area  in  1964, 
becoming  attached  to  the  hospital  and 
working  out  from  there,  responding  in 
a variety  of  ways  to  the  great  needs  of 
the  people.  The  hospital  operates  on  a 
very  modest  monthly  budget  of 
$3,000. 

Sister  Theresa  Mann  is  adminis- 
trator of  the  hospital  and  of  the  resi- 


dence for  Senior  Citizens  located  a 
short  distance  from  it.  Sister  Mary 
Joseph  Mazerolle  is  dietetic  supervisor 
and  nurse’s  aid  in  the  hospital.  Her 
duties  involve  her  in  many  aspects  of 
patient  care  and  nursing  service.  She 
also  helps  put  some  food  on  the  table 
with  her  kitchen  garden. 

Sister  Ruth  Resch,  a registered 
nurse,  is  Coordinator  for  the  Sisters  ‘ 
and  is  involved  in  preventive  medicine. 

She  operates  a center  for  maternal  and 
child  care  which  includes  a vaccination 
program  and  a milk  distribution  pro- 
gram for  undernourished  children. 
Vaccinations  are  given  every  weekday 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  noon  and  milk  is 
sold  at  cost,  half-price  or  for  whatever 
people  are  able  to  pay.  Sometimes  it  is  j 
given  without  charge  as  the  situation  j 
demands.  |i 

Sister  Patricia  Cuddihy,  also  a regis- 
tered nurse  and  a former  teacher,  is  ^ 
Coordinator  of  activities  for  the  pre-  |ste 
vention  of  Hansen’s  Disease  and  more  |1r 
common  skin  diseases  present  in  the  ; L 
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area.  She  is  a trained  auxiliary  of  the 
Dermatological  Institute  of  Santo 
Domingo  which  was  set  up  in  1966 
after  the  Civil  War.  Hansen’s  Disease  is 
considered  a serious  problem  in  the 
country.  There  are  about  3,000  regis- 
tered cases,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  close  to  6,000  cases.  Patients  are 
treated  at  home.  There  is  a lepro- 
sarium, but  it  is  being  phased  out. 

I accompanied  Sister  Pat  on  some 
of  her  visits  to  patients’  homes.  In  one 
home  we  visited,  the  mother  and 
father  and  two  children  out  of  six  had 
the  disease,  as  well  as  the  brother-in- 
law.  This  mother  was  also  four  months 
pregnant.  They  lived  in  a house  which 
was  part  of  a housing  project  for 
lepers,  on  the  outskirts  of  Ocoa. 

Sister  Cecile  Smith,  R.N.,  conducts 
a rural  health  clinic  some  40  or  50 
$ miles  from  the  town,  sponsored  by  the 
r I development  group  of  the  municipality, 
picf  Sister  Cecile  also  has  the  distinction  of 
n0i | having  been  supervisor  of  the  special 
tlJ  post-treatment  for  the  Siamese  twins, 


Clara  and  Altagracia  Rodriguez,  born 
at  San  Jose  Hospital  on  August  12, 
1975.  Two  local  doctors  delivered  the 
twins  by  cesarean  section.  They  were 
separated  thirteen  months  later  by  Dr. 
C.  Everett  Koop,  September18,  1976, 
in  Children’s  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

The  spirit  and  dedication  of  these 
Sisters,  their  warmth  and  openness 
impressed  me  a great  deal.  In  the  midst 
of  a vast  array  of  severe  human  needs 
they  succeed  in  maintaining  a healthy, 
wholesome  approach  to  life,  giving  of 
themselves  joyously,  without  anxiety. 
To  my  mind  they  maintain  a happy 
balance  in  responding  to  the  acute 
human  needs  of  the  people  living  in 
the  region,  giving  the  substantial  and 
sustained  effort  which  is  necessary. 
There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a reliance  on 
a power  or  force  behind  their  efforts  — 
the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Living 
God.  I am  grateful  for  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Gospel  in 
action  in  the  Dominican  town  of 
Ocoa.* 
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SCARBORO'S  1076 

CHRISTMAS  CARD 
ASSORTMENT 


354 

Madonna  Deluxe 

20  Different  religious  designs 

2.00 

362SC 

Christmas  Scriptures 

20  Traditional  Christmas  cards  assorted  in  10  designs 

2.00 

353 

Little  Angels 

21  Hummel-styled  cards,  assorted  in  10  designs 

2.00 

352SC 

Good  Tidings 

24  Traditional  Christmas  cards,  assorted  in  12  designs 

2.00 

359 

Golden  Splendor 

16  Embossed,  french-folded  Parchment,  8 designs 

2.00 

356SC 

Silent  Night 

14  Kodachrome  cards,  ass’t.  in  5 designs  — Bible  quotations 

2.00 

357SC 

Christmas  Faith 

14  Christmas  cards  with  soft  colorful  .backgrounds  — assorted 
in  4 designs  — Scriptures 

2.00 

358SC 

Christmas  Inspirations 

16  Christmas  scrolls  with  Bible  quotations  — assorted  in  4 designs 

2.00 

361  SC 

Christmas  Stars 

16  Delightful  and  colorful  — six  designs,  Scripture  text 

2.00 

360 

Adorables 

20  Adorable  Christmas  cards,  assorted  in  6 designs. 

2.00 

351 

White  Christmas 

16  Snowy  winter  scenes,  assorted  in  4 designs 

2.00 

369 

Old  Masters 

14  Old  Masters  — assorted  in  4 famous  works  of  art 

2.00 

370 

Christmas  Thank  You 

20  Acknowledgement  cards  for  Christmas  and  Best  Wishes 
for  the  New  Year  — 2 designs 

2.00 

Add  .35^  for  handling  and  mailing,  plus  1%  Sales  Tax  for  Ontario  residents  only. 

Order  from:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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1*  Fr.  A/ex  McDonald  is  pastor  of  Scar- 
boro  5 Ichinomya  parish  in  the  Diocese 
[ of  Nagoya.  He  is  from  Alexandria, 

| Ont.,  and  first  went  to  Japan  in  1952. 

A lucky  guy  in  everything  he  does, 

| Alex  recounts  an  experience  he  had 
i-  with  the  local  Police  Force. 


*1 

Remember 


Traffic  tickets  are  a real  pain  in  the  neck  in  Japan  as  violators  must  not  only 

i1  pay  a fine  but  also  spend  time  listening  to  a lecture  on  the  cultivation  of 
safe-driving  habits. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  time  I came  out  of  the  Bank  in  front  of  the  main  station 
here  in  Ichinomya  to  find  that  I had  picked  up  a parking  ticket.  Hoping  that 
® promptness  would  be  in  my  favor,  I went  immediately  to  the  Police  Station 
where  I was  told  to  sit  down  and  wait.  I waited  for  at  least  thirty  minutes  before 
being  called  to  the  desk  of  one  of  the  officers  on  duty.  (I  was  told  later  by  one 
of  the  people  in  my  parish  that  making  me  wait  is  part  of  the  punishment).  The 
officer  politely  placed  a yellow  sheet  of  paper  in  front  of  me.  It  was  both  an 
apology  for  having  broken  the  law  and  a promise  that  I would  never  do  so  again. 

Needless  to  say,  I signed  it  joyfully  as  I was  being  let  off  so  lightly.  I thanked 
the  officer  who,  much  to  my  surprise,  insisted  on  accompanying  me  to  my  car 
which  I had  parked  in  front  of  the  Station.  As  we  approached  the  car  my  joy 
turned  to  horror  — there  on  my  windshield  was  another  one  of  those  terrible 
yellow  tickets  plainly  marked  ‘Parking  Violation’.  With  a look  of  concern  and  a 
hollow  laugh,  I delicately  took  the  ticket  from  the  windshield  and  passed  it  to 
the  policeman.  God  bless  him  and  may  his  offspring  increase!  Without  saying  a 
word  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  he  tore  up  the  ticket  and  bid  me  farewell.* 

I 


Alex  McDonald,  SFM 
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CHE< 

YOUI 

EXPI 

DATE 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  our  chief  means  of  reaching  the 
Canadian  people.  We  want  new  readers  of  all  ages  and  walks 
of  life.  In  a special  way  we  want  young  Catholic  families  as 
they  are  not  only  support  for  our  future  but  also  because 
from  these  families  will  come  young  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

With  Christmas  around  the  corner,  we  suggest  you  give 

scarboro  missions 

as  a gift 

to  a friend  — a daughter  — a son. 

Scarboro  Missions  keeps  you  in  touch  with  your  Canadian 
missionaries,  with  the  Church  in  Canada  and  abroad,  with  the 
many  faces  of  mission  in  the  70’s. 

For  a subscription,  write  to: 

Subscription  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

Subscription  rates:  $3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years,  $50.00 
for  life. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


DECEMBER 


1976 
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Father  John  Bolger,  our  Treasurer  General,  has  been  re- 
appointed to  the  Japan  mission  where  he  served  for  19 
years.  John  went  to  Japan  in  1953  and  was  recalled  in  1972 
to  be  part  of  our  central  administration,  holding  the  post  of 
Treasurer  General  for  all  of  our  Society.  John  is  from  Lans- 
downe,  Ontario  and  is  looking  forward  to  returning  to 
Japan.* 

|_ong  experience  in  handling  Scarboro’s  purse  strings  for 
our  men  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a helpful  back- 
ground for  Father  Joe  Ernewein,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  as  Treasurer  General  of  our  Society.  Fr.  Joe  is 
from  Chepstow,  Ontario  and  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  August  of  1947,  where  he  has  been  stationed 
until  now,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  during  which  he 
served  in  our  Guyana  mission.  His  appointment  officially 
begins  on  January  1st,  1977.* 

y^Torontonian,  Father  Tom  O’Toole  of  our  Japan  mission 
has  been  appointed  to  Scarboro’s  Mission  Information 
Team.  Since  1970  Tom  has  been  pastor  of  our  Mizunami 
parish  in  Nagoya  Diocese,  central  Japan,  and  has  worked  in 
that  mission  since  1955.  His  new  mission  work  will  be  to 
promote  an  awareness  of  the  problems  facing  our  world 
with  the  hope  of  inspiring  Canadian  Catholics  to  participate 
in  the  process  for  change.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Fczr  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl /Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 
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SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Christinas  Message 
from  the  Council 


" And  the  Word  was  made  flesh , and  dwelt  amongst  us.  ” 
John  1:14 


God  is  with  us! 

Our  faith  is  strong  in  the  Child  of  Bethlehem:  in  Jesus,  who  walked  the  earth 
two  thousand  years  ago  — our  brother,  our  friend  and  our  ideal.  Our  faith  is 
strong  in  Christ,  Our  Saviour  — the  man  of  Galilee  who  died  on  the  Cross  and 
rose  from  the  dead  — to  give  back  to  us,  and  make  possible  for  all  men,  the 
fullness  of  life.  Our  faith  is  strong  in  the  Father,  God,  our  Creator  — who  gave 
His  Word  to  man  and  his  world.  How  thankful  we  all  must  be  to  God,  the  loving 
Father,  for  the  gift  of  faith  in  Him  that  we  once  more  joyously  celebrate  this 
Christmas. 


God  is  with  us  TODAY! 

“/  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  ” 

iThroughout  our  world  of  1976,  the  God  of  man  and  history,  continues  his 
presence  amongst  us;  present  with  us  in  all  our  human  conditions  and  situations 
— in  the  high  rises  of  our  huge  cities;  in  our  urban  comfort  and  affluence;  in  the 
bleak  and  dreary  lives  of  the  inner  city  and  low-cost  housing  dwellers.  Yes,  Our 
|God  is  with  us,  even  and  perhaps  more  so  in  the  bleak  townships  of  Southern 
lAfrica,  in  the  guerrilla  camps!  In  the  favellas  and  shanty-towns  of  Latin  America! 
|ln  the  hunger  and  oppressive  situations  of  people!  In  our  own  uncertainties  and 
;oncerns,  our  fears  and  hopes,  our  expressions  of  love  and  our  failure  to  love,  He 
is  God  and  Father  is  constantly  with  us! 


MARANTHA  — “The  Lord  has  come!”  — was  the  expression,  the  gentle  word 
|of  hope  and  encouragement,  used  by  the  early  Christians  to  express  their  belief 
|n  God’s  presence  with  them. 

From  within  the  world  of  1976,  that  suffers  in  hunger  and  pain,  that  endures 
Ijdomination  and  exploitation,  that  is  uncertain  of  its  future,  that  lives  so  often  in 
oy,  and  so  very  often  in  sorrow  and  travail,  we  cannot  help  but  hear  ‘MARAN- 
FHA’  — the  Lord  has  come.  And  this  strong  murmuring  of  belief  and  hope  in 
od’s  presence  with  man,  cannot  help  but  challenge  each  of  us  as  to  the  measure 
f)f  our  belief  and  hope  in  His  Presence! 

May  our  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  Bethlehem  awaken  within  us,  in 
his  year  of  1976,  an  ever  stronger  belief  in  His  Presence  and  an  ever  stronger 
determination  to  labour  with  Him  in  the  new  creation  struggling  to  be  born 
imong  us.« 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM  Robert  Smith,  SFM  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 
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Sr.  Irene  MacDonnell 


" She  wrapped  him  in  clothes  and  laid 
him  in  a manger,  there  was  no  room 
for  them  to  stay  in  the  inn.  ” Lk.  2.4 


(^hristmas,  1975,  will  long  be 

remembered  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
neighbouring  pueblo  joven  (shanty 
town)  El  Ermitane.  It  was  on  Christ- 
mas night  that  a gas  tank  exploded  in  a 
small  restaurant  of  rustic  construction. 
The  tragic  episode  claimed  the  lives  of 
ten  persons,  left  eight  children  orphans 
and  fatally  marked  or  disabled  numer- 
ous other  persons. 

This  tragedy  is  a grim  reflection  of 
the  tragedy  of  all  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  pueblos  jovenes. 
In  these  sectors  there  is  no  fire-fighting 
brigade  or  equipment.  Where  would 
one  find  water  to  put  out  a fire!  There 
are  only  some  that  have  running  water 
and  sewage.  How  would  one  telephone 
to  Lima  for  help  when  there  are  no 
public  telephones! 

Not  one  ambulance  travels  as  far  as 
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El  Ermitane  which  is  only  five  kilo- 
meters from  Lima.  Kilometers,  how- 
ever, are  not  calculated  when  the 
ambulances  are  required  to  cross  the 


city  to  service  the  medical  needs  of  the  T 


rich  sectors. 

Men,  women  and  children,  about 
forty  in  all,  gravely  burned  and  insane 
with  pain,  fled  for  the  highway.  There,  [ 
they  and  their  neighbours  tried,  often  ! ^ 
in  vain,  to  stop  micro  buses,  private!  M 
cars  or  anything  they  could  in  anlS* 
attempt  to  reach  the  hospitals  in  Lima.Jtow' 

Can  one  begin  to  imagine  thejpfe 
despair  of  these  burned  victims  as  the Pva 
hospital  doors  and  services  were  closed |sibil 
in  their  faces?  What  would  our  own 
reaction  have  been  on  hearing  such 
false  and  feeble  excuses?  “We  have  no 
special  care  centres  for  burn  cases.’:’ 
“There  are  no  beds.”  “We  are  not 
attending  because  it’s  Christmas.” 

In  some  cases  three  hospitals  were 
visited  before  any  type  of  attention 
was  rendered.  Private  clinics  refused  to 
be  contaminated  by  people  from  the 


peon 

mise 


few 
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Irene  with  some  of  the  young 
people  preparing  for  a theatrical 
presentation. 

il:|  pueblos  jovenes.  Incredible  thbugh  it 
may  seem,  services  for  burn  cases 
didn’t  exist  in  any  of  the  hospitals 
‘designated’  for  the  ‘poor  or  working 
class’. 

Looking  back  at  that  fateful  Christ- 
mas night,  the  people  of  El  Ermitane 
can  truly  say,  “There  was  no  room.” 
The  pueblos  jovenes  exist  today 
because  there  was  no  room.  As  early  as 
1940  the  situation  in  the  provinces 
gave  birth  to  a large  scale  migration 
towards  the  Capital  which  seemed  to 
offer  a better  way  of  life,  a chance  of 
advancement  and  above  all,  work  pos- 
sibilities. The  population  mush- 
roomed, producing  all  the  consequent 
misery  and  impossible  living  condi- 
tions typical  of  any  over  populated 
city. 

It  was  seen  that  the  dilapidated 
houses,  the  cheap  apartments  and  the 
few  rooms  in  the  back  alleys  or  cal- 
lejones  could  no  longer  support  the 
three,  four,  or  more  groups  of  families 
which  crowded  in  from  the  provinces 


seeking  shelter  with  cousins  or  friends 
from  the  Sierra. 

The  disillusioned  had  two  alterna- 
tives; return  to  their  original  province 
or  look  for  unoccupied  zones  around 
the  city  and  there  construct  their 
simple  reed  habitations.  In  this  way 
began  the  settlement  of  the  only 
unused  land  around  Lima,  which  was 
the  rocky,  bleak  mountains  encircling 
the  city. 

The  1972  census  revealed  the 
incredible  number  of  1,516,488 
inhabitants  in  610  pueblos  jovenes  and 
the  numbers  have  grown  since  then. 
These  barriadas  are  almost  little  cities 
but  their  formation  has  ‘special’  char- 
acteristics; lack  of  basic  necessities 
such  as  water,  sewage,  roads,  side- 
walks, electrification,  etc.  Another 
fundamental  distinction  is  the  lack  of 
stable  work  which  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  poverty  and  insecurity  of 
the  poor. 

The  gigantic  population  surround- 
ing Lima  is  a social,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  phenomenon  extremely 
complex  and  ever-increasing.  The 
phenomenon  is  typical  of  the  capitalist 
system  which  drains  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  their  natural  re- 
sources and  robs  the  dignity  and 
human  rights  of  the  people  who  are 
victims  of  the  greed  and  injustice. 

Looking  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  barriadas  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  daily  life-struggle  of  our 
people.  Many  of  the  parents  see  the 
education  of  their  children  as  the  only 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  a preoccupa- 
tion which  becomes  unhealthy  in  the 
extreme.  No  one  is  ready  to  deny  the 
benefits  of  education  but  without 
basic  structural  change  the  Latin 
American  society  is  not  prepared  to 
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receive  or  able  to  cope  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  antiquated  education 
system.  There  is  much  talk  and  some 
hope  in  the  latest  reform  of  education, 
but  this  does  not  assure  responsible 
and  well-prepared  teachers  for  the 
barriadas. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  child 
whose  parents  cannot  pay  the  matricu- 
lation fee,  although  the  law  dictates 
free  education  in  Peru.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  child  who  cannot  pur- 
chase the  uni  forme  unice,  which  sup- 
posedly makes  all  Peruvian  students 
equal.  There  is  no  room  for  the  handi- 
capped child.  I’m  thinking  of  Judith,  a 
young  mother  from  our  parish  who 
has  had  to  fight  for  four  years  now  to 
keep  her  deaf  child  in  an  Institute  in 
Lima.  Rejected  by  the  Sisters  at  the 
school,  and  insulted  and  humiliated  in 
the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, this  woman  has  been  the  voice  of 
the  little  boy  who  cannot  speak  for 
himself. 

The  problem  fails  to  terminate  at 
the  primary  level.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  secondary 
school  must  spend  months  at  a special 
academy  in  Lima  preparing  themselves 
for  the  university  entrance  exams.  The 
teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level 
is  so  inadequate  that  the  exams  cannot 
be  passed  without  the  extra  help. 

The  struggle  does  not  end  there. 
Having  successfully  passed  the  exams, 
the  barraida  student  must  present  a 
fictitious  Lima  address  or  produce  a 
political  card.  There  is  no  room  in  the 
university  for  a student  whose  address 
happens  to  be  that  of  a pueblo  joven. 

This  same  type  of  unjust  situation 
exists  in  the  factories  and  construction 
works.  As  I mentioned  before,  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  barriadas  is  lack  of 


stable  work.  This  is  caused  by  the 
unfair  three-month  work  program.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  workers  are 
fired  and  new  personnel  required.  This 
enables  the  factory  owner  to  avoid  the 
labor  law  which  states  that  workers  are 
subject  to  social  security  and  health 
benefits  after  a three-month  period. 
The  constant  waiting  lines  of  unem- 
ployed helps  the  industrialist  to  main- 
tain the  system.  Sufficient  cheap 
labour  is  always  available  because 
there  is  no  room  for  all  who  need  and 
want  to  work  iri  order  that  there  will 
be  bread  on  the  table.  The  poor  must 
‘take  turns’  even  when  it  comes  to 
working. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  type  of 
system  for  the  man  who  has  leadership 
qualities.  Those  who  try  to  function  as 
union  leaders  are  often  under  such 
pressure  from  management  that  they 
are  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  work 
centre.  Further  punishment  is  inflicted 
by  the  refusal  to  give  the  letter  of 
recommendation  required  to  procure 
another  job.  There  are  broken  men  in 
our  barrio  because  their  fight  for  jus- 
tice has  left  them  bitter,  discouraged 
and  condemned  to  the  long  line  of  the 
unemployed. 

When  are  the  developed  nations  of 
the  world  going  to  make  room  at  their 
conference  tables  for  representatives 
of  the  Third  World?  When  are  they 
going  to  enter  into  true  dialogue  which 
would  break  the  situation  of  depen- 
dence and  domination? 

Until  we,  as  individuals,  take  the 
first  step  whether  it  be  in  North 
America  or  Latin  America,  we  have  no 
right  to  celebrate  the  Incarnation. 
Christ’s  words  are  as  true  today  as  the 
day  when  they  were  first  spoken.  “I 
tell  you,  indeed,  whenever  you  refused 
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One  of  many  slum  areas  in  Lima,  Peru,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  people  live  in 
conditions  of  stark  poverty. 


to  help  one  of  these  poor  ones,  you 
refused  to  help  me.” 

There  is  no  room  in  Christ’s  King- 
dom for  the  passive  Christian  who 
knows  not  how  to  love.  But  what  does 
it  mean  to  love  today?  The  Gospel 
message  is  clear.  We  love  the  oppressed 
by  liberating  them  from  their  misery. 
We  love  the  oppressors  by  liberating 
them  from  their  sin.  May  the  Christ 


for  whom  there  was  no  room,  grant 
you  the  courage  necessary  to  take  the 
stand  which  must  be  taken.* 

Editor’s  Note: 

Sister  Irene  is  a member  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
She  is  from  Alexandria  and  sent  this 
account  of  life  in  Peru,  which  we  think 
to  be  interesting. 
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John  Michael’s 
Story 


Joseph  F.  Beckman 


he  biggest  problem 
unemployment  So 


m India 
says  Jc 


Michael,  a slender  Indian,  25,  who  sells 


color  slides  in  front  of  the  luxurious 
Taj  Mahal  Intercontinental  Hotel  in 
Bombay.  John  Michael,  born  in  Kotta- 
yam,  Kerala,  in  southern  India,  has 
lived  in  Bombay  ten  years. 

“My  mother  and  father  are  dead,” 
he  says.  “They  died  about  six  years 
ago.  I didn’t  get  home  then.  I have  an 
older  brother  about  35  and  a sister  20. 
The  last  letter  I wrote  was  two  years 
ago.  I must  go  to  see  them,  but  I have 
no  money.’’ 

“I  came  to  Bombay  to  get  a job,’’ 
he  says  in  a soft  voice.  “I  can  read  a 
little.  I can  write  a little.  I came  to 
find  a job,  but  I didn’t  find  one,  not  a 
good  one. 
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“Oh,  I was  a salesman  for  a while  at 
the  Kashmir  Arts  and  Krafts  Shop.  But 
I didn’t  get  a good  salary  . . . 200 
rupees  a month  (about  $23.00).  That 
was  not  enough.  I had  to  get  my  food, 
my  clothing,  everything  out  of  that.” 
“I  was  a tourist  guide.  I made  300 
rupees  (about  $34.50),  but  that  wasn’t 
enough.  Now  I sell  post  cards  and 
slides.  I make  about  300  rupees  a 
month.  That’s  all.  I don’t  have  to  pay 
any  rent.  I 

“What  kind  of  a job  would  you 
like?” 

“Any  kind.  In  a restaurant.  I would 
like  to  go  out  of  India  anyway.” 
“Where?” 

“Out  of  India.  Anywhere.  America 
Anywhere.  I must  get  a job.” 

“Do  you  like  India?” 


John  Michael 


“I  like  India,  but  I can’t  get  a job. 
That’s  the  main  thing.” 

‘‘Would  you  like  to  get  married?” 
‘‘How  can  I get  married  if  I can’t 
support  myself?  In  Bombay  there  are 
6V2  million  people.  About  one  million 
are  very  poor.  They  don’t  have  a job.” 
‘‘What  do  you  eat?” 

“Rice  and  curry.  Sometimes  bread.” 
“Where  do  you  eat?” 

“In  a hotel.” 

“The  Taj  Mahal?” 

“No!”  he  laughed. 

“I  eat  bananas  sometimes.  Oranges 
sometimes.  Mostly  bananas.  Apples 
cost  too  much  money.  Bananas  are 
cheap. 

“My  sister  in  Kerala,  I last  saw  her 
five  years  ago.  She  is  married  and  has 
one  boy.  My  brother  is  in  Kerala  too.  I 


am  alone,  out  of  my  country.  They  are 
both  married.  My  brother  has  two  or 
three  children,  I think.  He  works  as  a 
fisherman.  I last  saw  him  five  years 
ago.  I cannot  go  there.  I have  no 
money  to  visit.” 

“India  has  many  problems.  The 
worst  is  no  jobs.  Everything  is  expen- 
sive. People  have  no  happiness.  Every- 
thing is  expensive.” 

“Do  you  go  to  the  movies,  the  cin- 
ema?” 

“Yes.  Sometimes.  The  last  one  I 
saw  was  King  Elephant  in  English.  It 
was  a children’s  movie.  It  was  o.k. 
Sometimes  when  I get  tired  I go  to  the 
movies  to  get  a little  pleasure.” 

“How  many  languages  can  you 
speak?” 

“English,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Gujarati, 
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John  Michael 
and  some 
friends 


Tamil,  Punjabi  . . . Maylayalam  is  my 
mother  tongue.” 

“I  like  English  movies  best.  Wes- 
terns. Goidfinger.  From  Russia  With 
Love.  Doctor  No.  James  Bond,  007  . . . 
Indian  movies  are  mostly  love  stories 
. . . Guns  of  Navarone.  ” 

‘‘Who  is  your  favorite  actor?” 
‘‘Anthony  Quinn  is  good.  I don’t 
know  the  names.” 

‘‘I  get  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I walk  around  the  street.  Get 
some  fresh  air.  I can  pray  for  myself.” 
‘‘Do  you  believe  in  God?” 

‘‘Yes.  God  gives  me  help  in  every- 
thing. I am  alone  in  Bombay.  Every 
Sunday  I must  go  to  Mass.  I always  go 
to  an  early  morning  Mass,  six  o’clock. 
After  church  I come  back  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea  . . . 

‘‘I  have  breakfast  every  morning 
about  eight  o’clock,  bread,  butter  and 
tea.  In  the  afternoon  I have  rice 
arid  curry.  When  I have  money  I go 
eat.  Sometimes  I eat  meat.  Sometimes 
not.  I eat  any  kind  of  meat:  mutton, 
beef,  pork.  No  matter.  No  fixed  time. 

I eat  three  times  a day. 

‘‘Do  you  like  beer?” 

‘‘When  I have  money  I drink  beer.  I 
haven’t  had  any  for  a couple  of  weeks. 

I like  Coca  Cola.  Yes.  Orange,  too.” 
“Winter  is  the  best  time  of  the  year. 
Summer  is  too  hot  and  there’s  too 
much  rain  during  the  monsoon.  It 
never  gets  cold  in  Bombay.” 

“How  much  money  do  you  have 


right  now?” 

“Two  rupees  (about  23  cents). 

“Why  aren’t  there  any  jobs?” 

“They  have  no  jobs.  There  are  so 
many  people.” 

“My  opinion.  I must  get  a job.  I 
will  work  hard.  I will  get  some  money. 
I will  stay  in  a nice  house.  Next  month 
is  Christmas.  I must  earn  some  money 
to  get  some  clothes.  Clothes  are  impor- 
tant. We  have  a parade  on  Christmas 
Day.  I must  have  new  clothes.  On 
Christmas  Day  we  must  go  to  church 
and  afterwards  we  must  go  to  see  our 
friends.” 

“Do  you  have  many  friends  here  in 
Bombay?” 

“Yes.” 

“My  friend  Matthew  has  a small 
house.  He  has  no  job  either,  but  his 
mother  is  working.  She  works  in  a 
house,  cooking,  doing  housework  . . . 
Some  people  are  in  love  with  money. 
Money  is  nothing.  Money  is  never 
going  to  make  a man.  Man  makes 
money.  I am  not  in  love  with  money.  I 
am  in  love  with  people  . . . 

“Matthew,  my  friend,  is  from  Goa. 
He’s  22  or  23.  People  are  good.  Life  is 
nothing.  Money  goes  away  from  us.  It 
stays  a few  minutes,  then  goes  away.  I 
just  love  my  friends  and  my  neigh- 
bours. 

“When  I die,  I don’t  know  what 
happens.  If  I lead  a good  life,  I go  to 
heaven.  If  not  I go  to  hell.  I am  not 
doing  any  bad  things.” 

“What  I want  is  a job.”* 
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Ring! 


a local  congregation  in  Argentina 

we  want  to  share  with  you  our 
experience  of  searching  for  the  mean- 
ing of  Christmas  — a process  we  have 
been  engaged  in  for  several  Christmas 
seasons. 

We  remember,  for  example,  our 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion  on 
Christmas  morning  in  1973.  Children, 
young  people,  adults  and  older  people 
left  the  sanctuary  after  the  first  part  of 
the  service  to  gather  around  the  com- 
munion table  in  the  larger  hall  behind 
the  church.  Accompanied  by  guitars, 
drums,  recorders  and  a violin,  we  sang 
a chaya  riojana  (a  song  from  the  Rioja  Pe 
province  of  Argentina).  In  addition  tofci 
the  traditional  bread  and  wine,  there 
was  a teakettle  and  mate  (a  special  cup 
from  which  the  infusion  yerba  mate, 
our  national  drink,  is  shared),  pan  lei 
dulce  (fruit  bread)  and  bottles  of  cider. 


lur 


Peed 

in 


lire 


We  administered  the  elements  to  icoi 


another  as  we  repeated  Christ’s  le: 


words:  “This  is  my  body  . . . this  is  my  Rvolv 


e Old. 

Ring  in  the  New, 


blood.”  In  the  spirit  of  celebration  we 
greeted  one  another,  conversed  with 
friends,  and  enjoyed  the  mate,  the 
cider  and  the  pan  clu/ce.  Then  came 
the  moment  of  consecration.  With 
song  we  dedicated  our  lives  and  offer- 
ings. We  sang  the  doxology,  joined  in 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  said  farewell 
with  the  Benediction. 

Our  search  for  meaning. 

What  is  the  message  of  Christmas? 
We  wanted  our  celebration  to  include 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  universal  and 
the  particular.  As  we  searched  for  the 
meaning,  for  us  here  in  Argentina,  now 
in  the  twentieth  century,  we  felt  the 
need  to  incorporate  elements  of  our 
:wn  culture  without  losing  sight  of  the 
imelessness  of  the  message  and  its 
niversal  meaning.  Our  aim  has  been  to 
iscover  ways  of  incorporating  all 
.hese  elements  in  an  experience  that 
nvolves  the  entire  church  family  with 


the  full  participation  of  each  age 
group. 

In  this  search  we  took  into  account 
our  particular  context.  The  people  of 
Argentina  are  searching  for  a national 
identity.  Located  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  Argentina  is  in  the  River 
Plate  region  of  the  southern  cone  of 
South  America. 

Our  congregation,  located  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Aires,  has 
been  seeking  to  discover  our  role  as 
Christians  in  the  national  search  for 
self-identity.  We  have  concentrated  our 
efforts  in  the  area  of  family  and  com- 
munity life.  We  have  sought  to  affirm 
our  individuality  as  persons  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  other,  in  order  that  we 
might  experience  together  the  inter- 
relationships of  a shared  purpose  in 
life. 

As  a congregation  we  have  placed 
special  emphasis  on  Christmas. 

We  felt  that  it  was  important  to  dis- 
cover the  “good  news”  of  the  gospel 
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and  that  the  message  of  the  Incarna- 
tion would  help  us  to  do  this.  We 
wanted  to  proclaim  the  gift  of  God’s 
love.  Furthermore,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  Christmas  comes  at  the 
beginning  of  summer.  Days  are  longer, 
there  is  more  sunshine,  people  are 
planning  their  vacations.  It  is  a happy 
time.  It  is  a good  time  to  be  together 
as  families  and  as  congregations  to 
celebrate  God’s  love. 

We  examined  the  traditions  that 
have  come  to  us  and  which  help  us 
remember  and  affirm  our  relationship 
with  the  whole  of  humanity  and  with 
all  epochs.  Flowever,  we  were  aware 
that  many  are  either  quite  foreign  to 
us  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  become 
so  common  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  For 
example,  Christmas  for  us  is  in  summer 
time.  Snow  scenes,  yule  logs,  rich 
foods  are  not  at  all  appropriate.  We  use 
Christmas  trees,  but  pine  trees  are  not 
native  to  our  land.  These  customs 
come  from  another  hemisphere.  The 
manger  scene  which  comes  to  us  from 
southern  Europe  is  less  “foreign”,  but 
it  has  been  so  over-used,  especially  in 
commercial  advertising,  that  it  no 
longer  makes  an  impression. 

Our  own  songs 

We  sought  something  “traditional” 
which  at  the  same  time  would  be  new. 
We  chose  the  Advent  Wreath  because  it 


helped  us  celebrate  the  entire  Advent 
season  and  incorporate  people  of  all 
ages  in  the  service  as  well  as  being  an 
appropriate  activity  for  the  family  at 
home.  Each  Sunday  a different  group 
lit  the  week’s  candle  in  the  big  wreath 
in  the  sanctuary.  Many  families  repeat- 
ed the  experience  in  their  own  homes. 
We  began  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  coming  to  us  in  the  wit- 
ness of  the  nations  as  we  shared  and 
enjoyed  a custom  that  came  to  us  from 
another  land. 

The  year  (1973)  that  our  country 
was  able  once  again  to  elect  a govern- 
ment after  a number  of  years  of  mili- 
tary governments,  we  were  particularly 
concerned  with  our  identity  as  a 
nation,  as  a part  of  Latin  America.  We 
sought  out  customs,  ideas  and  music 
from  our  own  continent,  coming  par- 
ticularly from  the  second  period  of  our 
history  (fifteen  to  nineteenth  cen- 
turies). We  found  villancicos  (Christ- 
mas carols)  belonging  to  our  own  folk- 
lore, including  the  chaya  riojana,  and 
began  to  use  them,  adding  the  sound 
of  typical  instruments  to  the  music  of  | 
our  services.  We  made  our  wreath  with 
aromatic  herbs  that  are  at  their 
moment  of  fullest  fragrance  and  our! 
sanctuary  was  filled  with  the  fragrance; 
of  our  countryside. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  Christmas] 
customs  that  are  particularly  ours.  Ourj 
churches  have  tended  to  use  Northern 
customs  rather  than  seeking  our  own.! 
Our  search  nevertheless  proved  mean-; 
ingful  as  we  thought  in  terms  of  a] 
Navidad  criolla  — the  birth  of  a baby 
in  our  countryside. 

We  examined  the  folksongs  and  dis- 
covered anew  the  mystery  of  Christ-) 
mas.  Many  women  in  our  early  history 
were  left  with  child  by  the  wandering; 
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Spaniards.  Amazing,  is  it  not,  to  think 
of  God  himself  “hidden  in  the  womb 
of  a virgin”?  On  the  Pampas  a child,  a 
baby,  was  a burden.  Imagine  God 
coming  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a new- 
born baby!  A baby  becoming  the 
symbol  of  new  life!  And  so  we  sang 
songs  such  as  La  Peregrinacion  (The 
Journey)  with  new  understanding  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

And  could  we  not  incorporate  our 
customs  into  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist?  Bread  and  wine  are  indeed 
sacred  for  all  Christendom,  but  for 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  they  were  the 
common  everyday  fare.  Why  not 
include  mate  on  our  communion 
table?  Is  it  not  the  typical,  everyday 
drink?  And  so  we  used  it.  But  our 
identity  includes  immigration  from 
southern  Europe,  so  we  also  included 
pan  c/u/ce  and  cider,  typical  Christmas 
fare  from  this  tradition.  The  old  and 
the  new;  something  that  belongs  to  all 
humanity  and  something  that  is  par- 
ticularly ours.  And  so  our  search  for 
meaning  and  a meaningful  celebration 
progresses  from  year  to  year. 

Christmas  and  crisis 

This  past  Christmas  we  were  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  Many  of  the 
expectations  which  we  as  a nation  had 
experienced  in  the  search  for  identity 
had  begun  to  fall  apart  at  the  seams. 
We  asked  ourselves  about  the  message 
of  Christmas  in  the  midst  of  crisis.  In 
our  search  we  discovered  a series  of 
illustrations  of  the  Christmas  story 
rawn  by  an  artist  in  Viet-Nam,  a 
hird-World  country  torn  by  years  of 
ar  and  crisis.  These  pictures  led  us  to 
eflect  upon  the  central  figures  of  the 
hristmas  story:  Mary,  Joseph,  the 
hepherds,  the  wise  men,  Herod.  We 


thought  about  them  and  their  experi- 
ence. We  thought  about  ourselves,  our 
situation  and  the  message  of  God’s 
love  present  in  the  Incarnation.  The 
figures  of  the  Bible  story,  interpreted 
by  a Vietnamese  artist  made  us  more 
aware  of  our  need  to  affirm  the  mes- 
sage of  Christmas. 

We  have  made  discoveries,  but  we 
also  expect  to  continue  our  search  for 
new  meanings,  new  understandings.  To 
date  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
reality  of  the  new  in  the  old  and  the 
old  in  the  new.  Christmas  has  guided 
us  to  discovery  of  the  constant  search 
for  identity.  In  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  the  message  of  the  Incarnation 
comes  to  us  as  persons  and  as  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

Christmas  also  reveals  to  us  two 
constants  of  God  himself:  the  joy  of 
life  and  the  acceptance  of  crisis.  This  is 
life.  Mary  and  Joseph,  in  the  midst  of 
happy  plans  for  their  forthcoming  mar- 
riage, are  faced  with  a situation  of 
crisis  when  God  decided  to  include 
them  — in  the  manner  chosen  by  Him 
— in  His  plan  for  the  liberation  of  all 
peoples.  They,  Mary  and  Joseph,  had 
to  decide  as  individuals  and  as  a couple 
how  to  react  to  the  “crisis”  in  their 
lives.  They  found  joy  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  situation,  an  acceptance  of 
God’s  plan. 

To  live  Christmas  in  one’s  own  par- 
ticular time  and  place  is  to  rediscover 
the  “constant”  of  the  Gospel  which  is 
declared  anew  each  day:  Christ  frees 
from  all  oppression  and  unites  us  in  a 
life  of  creative  relationships.* 

Editor’s  Note: 

This  article  is  taken  from  the  maga- 
zine ONE  WORLD  — a monthly  maga- 
zine of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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This  is  a simple  poem  in  honour  of  Christ.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  a prisoner  in  the  Forced  Labour  Concentration 
Camp  on  Dawson  Island  in  the  Magellan  Straits  (tip 
of  South  America)  during  September,  1973. 

Affectionately  presented  to  Father  Michael  and  all 
the  priests  who  sit  at  table  with  the  persecuted. 


CHRIST,  should  you  return  and 
gaze  upon  America,  here  in 
the  South,  where  Chile’s 
naked  feet  wade  in  the  blood 
of  its  sons;  where  the  oceans 
kiss  and  an  icy  womb  bears 
fire;  the  barren  Island  lies 
cursed,  and  men  see  the  light 
of  day  through  barbed  wire. 

Should  you  come  near,  you 
would  sense  and  share  our 
anguish  and  our  fear;  our 
weary  hands,  burdened  backs 
and  boredom. 

CHRIST,  should  you  join  us  you 
would  be  as  one  like  ourselves 
a prisoner,  a carpenter,  a 
fisherman,  native  of  the 
Straits,  an  artist,  a labourer; 


the  weight  of  guilt  neither 
greater  nor  one  jot  less  than 
that  of  the  most  humble  cap- 
tive. 

Without  your  handsome  beard,  a 
man  like  us;  without  your 
long,  flowing  hair;  without 
looks  to  attract  the  eyes; 
Who?  prophet  or  guerilla? 

You  would  dwell  among  US, 
alike  in  all  things  — A COM- 
PANION struggling  with 
stone,  raising  logs  in  the  dark 
forest  and  in  fear. 

JESUS,  bearing  number  and 
letter,  no  longer  the 
NAZARENE,  yet  always  the 
same  CHRIST,  tortured  by 
men,  forever  and  ever. 
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Background: 

Long  and  narrow  Chile  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
human  body.  The  more  prosperous  and  developed  north  is 
thought  of  as  the  head  while  the  south,  barren  and  sparsely 
populated  forms  the  feet  - naked  feet  at  that.  There,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  meet.  Sunset  behind  a winter  landscape 
is  like  a blazing  fire.  Dawson  Island  to  the  Chileans  is  like 
Siberia  to  the  Russians.  The  reference  to  “burdened  backs”  is 
to  a sense  of  guilt  which  builds  up  in  a prisoner  of  such 
camps  rather  than  to  a physical  burden.  Of  course,  one  must 
distinguish  between  a feeling  of  guilt  and  actually  being 
guilty.  The  author  is  convinced  that  the  prisoners  of  the 
camp  are  no  more  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  have 
been  accused  than  was  Christ.  He  is  not  implying  that,  like 
Christ,  they  are  free  of  all  guilt  in  their  lives.  There  is  no 
denial  of  sin  but  rather  a denial  of  any  crime  against  the 
State. 

In  the  concentration  camp,  the  heads  of  the  prisoners  were 
shaven  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  beards.  Hence,  if 
Christ  were  to  dwell  among  them  and  live  under  the  same 
conditions,  his  physical  presence  would  not  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  other  captives. 

The  forced  labour  consisted  of  clearing  away  stones  with 
bare  hands  and  removing  logs  from  the  forest  without  the  aid 
of  modern  equipment.  Frequently,  the  guard  would  dump  a 
large  rock  or  a heavy  log  from  a truck  as  soon  as  the  prisoners 
managed  to  lift  it  onto  the  vehicle,  so  that  the  strenuous 
work  would  have  to  be  repeated  — sometimes  over  and  over 
again. 

Each  prisoner  carried  a number  and  a letter  on  his  chest 
and  back.  For  instance,  the  young  man  who  presented  this 
poem  to  us  was  designated  as  E-30. 

Since,  whatever  we  do  to  the  least  of  our  brothers  we  do 
unto  Christ,  then,  truly,  Christ  will  continue  to  be  tortured 
and  to  suffer  down  through  the  centuries  - until  all  men 
recognize  that  all  are  brothers  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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Father  King  with  his  parents, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  King  of  \ 
Welland,  Ontario  and  on  the  right,  his 
sister,  Mrs.  A/ine  Andermott  of  Sardis, 

B.  C.  and  her  son.  , , 


Ordination 

at 

Scarboro 


Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  is  assisted 
by  Fr.  Hugh  MacDouga/i,  SFM,  as  he 
presents  the  chalice  to  Father  King, 
SFM. 


C jctober  2nd  was  a time  of  celebra- 
tion for  us  here  at  Scarboro. 
Father  Alan  King  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Paul  McFlugh, 
SFM,  right  here  in  the  chapel  of  our 
Central  Fleadquarters. 

Alan,  from  Welland,  Ontario,  was 
part  of  the  Scarboro  family  and  lived 
at  “Scarboro  Flouse”  during  his  days 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  Graduating 
from  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1970  he 
went  on  to  Toronto  where  he  com- 
pleted his  Bachelor  of  Theology  degree 
in  May  of  1 974. 
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Since  then,  as  part  of  our  overseas 
lining  program,  he  has  spent  his  time 
Brazil  where  he  studied  Portuguese 
d was  initiated  into  the  customs  and 
Iture  of  the  native  peoples  living  in 
e Amazon  River  region. 

Family  and  friends  gathered  for  this 
iti ve  occasion,  including  his  sister 
)m  far  away  British  Columbia  and 
II  further  away,  Father  Darci  Bor- 
line  and  Sister  Francis  Baker,  S.S.J. 
>th  members  of  a pastoral  team  who 
)rked  with  Alan  in  the  municipality 
Urucurituba  in  the  north  of  Brazil. 

Father  Doug  MacKinnon,  SFM,  on  fur- 


lough from  our  Brazil  mission  repre- 
sented the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  and 
brought  official  greetings  from  that 
region. 

On  Sunday,  October  3rd,  Father 
King  offered  his  first  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving as  a priest  and  in  his  homily 
urged  his  friends  not  to  set  limits  on 
their  response  to  God’s  call.  “There  is 
no  telling  what  a person  might  be 
called  on  to  do  in  life  or  where  they 
may  be  asked  to  go.  The  important 
thing  is  to  respond  and  to  be  sure  not 
to  limit  God  in  what  Fie  may  ask  of  us, 
nor  to  limit  our  response.”* 
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The  (litii'clH 


The  Church  that  I love  is: 


The  one  who  is  convinced,  and  proves  it,  that  Christ  is  the  harbor  and  that 
she  is  only  the  lighthouse  that  shows  the  way  to  Him; 

The  one  who  believes  that  the  Spirit  is  more  truly  present  in  one  man  who 
loves  than  in  all  its  organizations  and  structures; 

The  one  who  does  not  ally  herself  with  or  mortgage  herself  to  any  program 
whether  political,  social,  or  religious,  because  she  knows  that  her  mission 
is  to  encourage  or  denounce  each  human  program  as  it  deserves; 

The  one  who  prefers  to  keep  her  doors  always  open  (although  some  intruder 
may  get  in),  for  fear  that  she  would  fail  to  welcome  even  one  messenger  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  came  to  enrich  her;  u . . 

The  one  who  can  permit  herself  the  luxury  of  always  forging  ahead  of  facing 
any  risk  because  she  believes  in  the  divine  promise  and  because  she  knows 
that  she  can  stray  from  but  never  lose  the  path  that  is  Christ, 

The  one  who  says  to  me  honestly  and  without  pride:  “We  are  a people  trav- 
elling toward  a common  goal,  and  we  need  to  go  hand  in  hand,  to  drin 
from  the  same  fountain  and  go  through  the  same  dangers; 

The  one  who,  when  I falter,  helps  me  to  find  the  path  once  again  instead  o 

pushing  me  away  to  leave  it  forever;  , 

The  one  who  shows  that  one  can  be  happy  even  on  earth  without  money  and 

The  one  wb oTaTsuch  an  instinct  for  love  that  she  is  able  to  discover  it  even 
where  no  one  else  thinks  it  exists, 

The  one  who  does  not  place  burdens  on  me  that  she  herself  is  not  capable : of 
bearing,  burdens  that  end  up  by  weighing  down  the  shoulders  of  the  poor, 

The  one  who  assures  me  that  I shall  be  more  a Christian  the  more  I search, 
the  more  I verify,  the  more  I deepen  my  knowledge,  the  more  I discover, 
even  at  the  risk  of  making  mistakes, 

The  one  who  listens  more  seriously  and  with  greater  hope  to  the  voice  o 
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poor  and  the  weak  than  to  that  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  because  she 
knows  that  the  poor  and  the  weak  are  more  free,  less  compromised,  and 
more  open  to  God,  who  never  ceases  to  call; 

The  one  who  saves  by  blessing,  forgiving  and  excusing  more  than  by  watching 
and  punishing; 

The  one  who  doubts  her  fidelity  to  Christ  when  a long  time  passes  without 
her  being  persecuted  by  those  who  are  oppressing  the  people  and  their 
freedom. 

The  one  who  does  not  merely  put  up  with  not  being  rich  but  who  loves  to  be 
poor  and  in  fact  is; 

The  one  who  accepts  joyfully  the  fact  that  God  also  sows  in  other  fields  that 
do  not  belong  to  her  and  that  He  sometimes  does  so  more  abundantly; 

The  one  who  is  conscious  that  she  can  be  mistaken  in  her  search  and  can  sin 
in  the  fight  but  who  never  loses  her  hope,  which  is  Christ; 

The  one  who  does  not  offer  me  a frozen,  fixed  God,  but  a living  God,  who  is 
present,  who  goes  on  speaking  and  whom  we  can  discover  at  every 
moment  because  He  is  an  inexhaustible  God; 

The  one  who  is  able  to  take  her  place  in  any  culture,  in  any  language,  in  any 
art,  in  any  technique,  in  any  period  of  human  history; 

The  one  who  is  more  afraid  of  those  who  do  not  move  in  order  that  they  may 
not  sin  than  those  who  have  sinned  because  they  were  trying  to  advance; 

The  one  who  speaks  to  me  more  about  God  than  about  the  devil,  more  about 
heaven  than  about  hell,  more  about  beauty  than  about  sin,  more  about 
freedom  than  about  obedience,  more  about  hope  than  about  authority, 
more  about  love  than  about  immorality,  more  about  Christ  than  about 
herself,  more  about  the  world  than  about  the  angels,  more  about  the 
hunger  of  the  poor  than  collaboration  with  the  rich,  more  about  good  than 
about  bad,  more  about  what  is  permitted  to  me  than  what  is  forbidden  to 
me,  more  about  what  is  still  open  to  inquiry  than  about  what  has  already 
been  solved,  more  about  today  than  about  yesterday; 
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The  one  who  not  only  does  not  fear  those  who  open  up  new  paths  but  even 
encourages  and  protects  them; 

The  one  who  prefers  to  defend  saints  while  they  are  alive  rather  than  when 
they  are  dead; 

The  one  who  holds  that  the  measure  of  man  is  Christ,  but  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  creation; 

The  one  who,  if  I want  to  be  Christian,  does  not  demand  that  I give  up  my 
very  own  being  but  who  helps  me  discover  better  the  marvels  that  God  has 
sown  in  me; 

The  one  who  assures  me  that  Easter  has  already  been  won;  that  we  have 
already  begun  to  rise  from  the  dead;  that  we  are  preparing  for  the  new 
world  of  tomorrow;  that  our  God  is  alive  and  is  here  and  is  ineffable  and  is 
ours  and  is  different  from  everything  else  and  is  like  us  and  laughs  and 
loves  and  cries  and  is  jealous  and  has  a soft  spot  for  the  fallen,  the  humili- 
ated, the  nameless,  the  displaced,  the  imprisoned,  the  hungry, and  last  of 
all,  the  nobodies; 

The  one  who  knows  how  to  see  and  appreciate  better  than  anybody  else  the 
work  which  the  Spirit  is  accomplishing  in  the  depths  of  my  being. 

The  one  who  has  no  other  moral  theology  than  the  supremacy  of  love  in 
everything; 

The  one  whose  message,  essence,  word,  life,  and  mission  is  “Yes!”,  “Let  it  be 
done!”,  “Arise  and  walk!”,  “Go!”,  “Search!”,  “Cast  out  the  nets  once 
more!”,  instead  of  “No!”,  “Wait!”,  “Go  back!”,  “Renounce!”,  “That’s 
enough!”; 

The  one  who  always  has  the  fire  lighted  for  all  those  who  are  cold  and  lonely; 
the  bread  newly  baked  for  all  those  who  are  hungry;  and  the  door  open, 
the  lamp  lighted  and  the  bed  made  for  all  those  who  walk  the  road,  tired, 
in  search  of  a truth  and  a love  that  they  have  not  yet  found; 

Others  may  like  the  Church  with  a different  face  than  the  one  I have 

described.  I love  her  as  I have  just  told  you  because  it  is  thus  that  I see  in 
her  with  certainty  the  living  presence  of  Christ,  of  the  Christ  who  is  a 
friend  of  life,  the  one  who  came  not  to  judge  but  to  save  what  was  lost. 

Editor’s  Note: 

Taken  from  the  book  “ The  God  / Don’t  Believe  In”  written  by  Juan  Arias 
and  dedicated  to:  AH  those  who  are  striving  to  grasp  the  “ newness ” of  the 
Gospel. 

Permission  to  use  this  poem  given  by  The  Abbey  Press  and  from  the 
Mercier  Publishing  Company. 
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SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  our  chief  means  of  reaching  the 
Canadian  people.  We  want  new  readers  of  all  ages  and  walks 
of  life.  In  a special  way  we  want  young  Catholic  families  as 
they  are  not  only  support  for  our  future  but  also  because 
from  these  families  will  come  young  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

With  Christmas  around  the  corner,  we  suggest  you  give 

scarboro  missions 

as  a gift 

to  a friend  — a daughter  — a son. 

Scarboro  Missions  keeps  you  in  touch  with  your  Canadian 
missionaries,  with  the  Church  in  Canada  and  abroad,  with  the 
many  faces  of  mission  in  the  70’s. 

For  a subscription,  write  to: 

Subscription  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

Subscription  rates:  $3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years,  $50.00 
for  life. 


I wish  to  send  a gift  subscription  to: 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY 


CODE 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY 


CODE 


3ENEFACT0R:  NAME 


ADDRESS 


ENCLOSED 
my  cheque  or 
money  order  for: 


CITY 
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Don  Boyle,  SFM 


The  gods  of  fortune  riding  in  the  dragon  (one  of  the 
animals  symbolizing  the  twelve-year  cycle)  decorates 
Shinagawa  Station  for  New  Year’s. 


A Xi‘ 


I he  Japanese  are  a hard  working 
people  who  until  recently  took 
very  few  holidays  during  the  year.  In 
fact  the  expression,  leisure  time,  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  English  lan- 
guage to  express  that  interval  of  time 
when  they  are  not  engaged  in  work. 
The  two  occasions  during  the  year 
when  the  Japanese  can  be  said  to  ‘shut 
it  all  down’  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
hot  summer  when  they  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  dead  for  three  days  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  New  Year  holiday  is  not  so 
much  a vacation  from  work  as  a vener- 
able ritual.  Unlike  the  North  American 
version  of  the  New  Year  celebration 
the  Japanese  variety  is  not  a one-night 
affair  of  blowing  horns,  ringing  bells 
and  shaking  claxtons.  Of  course  all 
this  is  included  but  there  is  a quiet 
that  settles  over  the  nation  which 


lam 


ur 


seems  to  signify  a death  and  a rebirth 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Carefully  orchestrated,  the  New 
Year  symphony  begins  with  a raucous 
overture  — the  year  end  party.  Begin 
ning  about  the  middle  of  December 
these  parties  are  called  bonenkai, 
which  means  “forget  the  year’’  party. 

All  the  troubles,  misfortunes  and  mis 
takes  of  the  current  year  that  is  fast 
ebbing  are  heaped  together  and  cast 
aside  as  everyone  looks  hopefully 
towards  a new  beginning.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, people  make  a great  effort  to 
pay  off  all  outstanding  debts  in  the  |ons 
last  days  of  December. 

In  keeping  with  this  idea  of  a new 
start,  the  houses  are  cleaned  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  streets  are  carefully 
swept  and  the  professional  gardeners 
can  be  seen  trimming  the  trees,  deliv- 
ering the  decorative  potted  plants  thalj 
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will  stand  in  front  of  houses  and  fac- 
tories during  the  New  Year  season  and 
carefully  arranging  the  traditional 
bamboo  and  pine  branch  ornaments  at 
the  front  gates  of  the  big  companies. 
The  bamboo  and  pine  are  chosen  as 
New  Year  decorations  because  both  of 
them  are  symbols  of  long  life.  The 
crab  is  also  a New  Year  symbol 
because  of  its  bent  back.  The  idea 
being  that  Japanese  people  wish  each 
other  long  life  . . . until  the  back  is 
bent  like  the  crab. 

On  December  31st,  the  last  prepara- 
tions have  been  made.  Everything  is  in 
readiness  for  the  big  event.  The  stores 
are  beginning  to  close.  The  postmen 
are  washing  their  red  bicycles,  house- 
wives are  busily  preparing  the  dishes 
that  will  be  eaten  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  New  Year  because  tradi- 
tionally there  is  no  cooking  done  at 


that  time.  Except  for  people  jamming 
the  railroad  stations  to  get  a last 
minute  ticket  to  get  back  home  in 
time,  there  is  a kind  of  a hush  over  the 
land. 

With  the  last  sonorous  roll  of  the 
temple  bell  still  ringing  in  their  ears, 
millions  of  Japanese  head  out  for  the 
temple  to  pray  for  good  fortune 
during  the  coming  year.  Some  of  the 
larger  temples  like  Meiji  Shrine  in  the 
heart  of  Tokyo  are  jammed  with 
people.  The  temple  bell  is  struck  with 
a huge  plank  attached  to  a rope 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  the  huge 
bell  stand.  The  bell  is  struck  108  times 
to  represent  the  driving  out  of  the  108 
passions  of  men.  Booths  have  been  set 
up  in  the  temple  grounds  that  sell 
noodles,  O-sushi  (raw  fish),  tempura 
(anything  that  is  broiled  — especially 
fish)  and  O-mochi  (rice  cakes). 
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On  New  Year’s  day  the  streets  are 
virtually  deserted.  Everything  is  closed 
down  except  the  temples  and  a few  of 
the  recreation  centers.  Even  the  deter- 
mined joggers  and  the  street  hawkers 
are  gone.  One  or  two  men  wearing  the 
traditional  blue  hakama  (dress 
kimono)  with  black  tabi  (like  a stock- 
ing) and  wooden  clogs  can  be  seen 
sauntering  down  the  street  with  a 
small  child  in  tow.  Games  like  shuttle- 
cock will  be  played  in  the  afternoon 
out  in  front  of  the  house.  It  is  the  only 
time  of  the  year  that  such  games  are 
played.  And  for  the  children  it  is  a 
wonderful  time  because  not  only  do 
they  receive  gifts  of  money  from 
friends  and  relatives  but  for  the  only 
time  in  the  whole  year  there  is  a place 
to  play  in  the  street  that  is  normally 
crowded  with  people  from  morning 
until  night.  Except  for  taxi  cabs  there 


is  very  little  traffic  on  the  roads. 

In  the  Shinto  Shrine  compound 
people  can  be  seen  wrapping  pieces  of 
white  paper  around  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  These  are  requests.  On  each 
one  of  the  strips  of  paper  a prayer  for 
good  health,  change  of  fortune  or  hap- 
piness has  been  written. 

Officially  the  celebration  will  last 
for  only  five  days  but  the  New  Year 
festivities  will  contihue  all  through  the 
month  of  January.  It  is  during  this 
time  that  the  Japanese  visit  the  neigh- 
bors, members  of  the  family  and  fel- 
low employees.  As  the  last  days  of 
January  approach  the  new  beginning 
has  almost  been  forgotten.  It’s  back  to 
work  and  the  difficulties  and  the  prob- 
lems of  another  year  absorb  the  people 
completely  until  that  magic  time  of 
renewal  rolls  around  and  they  will 
happily  do  it  all  again.* 
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y/^mong  the  many  art  forms  passed 
on  to  the  Japanese  of  today 
through  their  rich  culture  and  tradi- 
tion is  the  art  of  doll  making.  Like 
flower  arranging  and  the  Tea  Cere- 


mony, this  art  has  different  expres- 
sions or  schools,  each  of  which  follows 
the  philosophy  and  style  of  its  foun- 
der. Dolls  can  be  made  in  various  ways 
and  each  school  has  adopted  a tech- 
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Painting  the  face  is  an  art  in  itself. 


nique  which  best  conveys  the  values 
and  ideals  of  its  founder. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Japan- 
ese dolls.  Some,  made  from  wood,  are 
called  Kokeshi.  Others  are  made  of 
clay,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the 
Hakata  doll,  made  in  the  city  of 
Fukuoka  on  the  southern  island  of 
Kyushu. 

Dolls  are  also  made  using  silk  fab- 
rics and  these  are  the  most  popular  in 
Japan.  This  doll  usually  stands  about 
20  inches  high  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
glass  case.  The  silk  dolls  depict  many 
types  of  people,  the  most  common 
being  the  Geisha  (woman  of  the  arts) 
as  she  strolls  about  in  her  most  beauti- 
ful Kimono  or  entertains  by  playing  an 
instrument  or  performing  a dance.  Silk 
dolls  also  depict  historical  figures,  the 
most  famous  being  the  Samurai , or 
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Japanese  warrior.  As  well  figures  from 
the  classical  Japanese  theatre,  from 
a Kabuki  or  No  play , are  also  common. 

Miss  Toyoko  Ando,  who  lives  and 
works  at  our  Oshikiri  parish  in 
Nagoya,  teaches  doll  making.  As  a 
child  she  was  interested  in  this  form  of 
art  and  has  studied  for  six  years  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a certified  teacher. 

While  working  at  Scarboro’s  Central 
House  in  Tokyo,  Miss  Ando  became  a 
Christian  and  because  of  this  Christian 
influence  she  was  prompted  to  choose 
biblical  themes  for  her  dolls  instead  of 
the  usual  Samurai  theme  or  Geisha 
theme. 

Using  the  costumes  and  hair  styles 
of  certain  historical  periods  of  Japan 
to  portray  scenes  from  the  Bible  is  a 
unique  form  of  this  art.  It  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  Japan- 
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ese  history  and  demands  the  talents  of 
a seamstress  and  sculptor. 

Every  inch  of  the  doll,  from  the 
basic  body  framework  to  the  sewing  in 
of  the  hair  and  painting  of  the  facial 
features,  is  done  by  hand.  The  fashion- 
ing of  the  beautiful  outer  garments  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  part  of  this  popular 


art  form. 

Besides  teaching  doll  making,  Miss 
Ando  teaches  the  art  of  making  artifi- 
cial flowers.  Many  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood come  to  study  and  through 
this  contact  they  often  learn  about 
Christianity  and  the  meaning  of  the 
biblical  figures  of  Jesus  and  Mary.* 
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Canadians  in  global  mission 
Short  and  long  term  commitments 
Priests  and  lay  members 


INTERESTED  IN  JOINING?  Write  to: 


Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M1M4 

I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


I AGE EDUCATION 

— — — 
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Father  Jack  McCarthy  passed  away  at  our  Headquarters  in  the  early  hours  of 
November  23rd,  after  a lengthy  struggle  with  cancer. 

Born  in  Montreal  in  1909,  his  family  moved  to  Calgary  where  he  received  his 
High  School  education.  After  completing  his  seminary  course  he  was  ordained 
on  December  21st,  1940,  in  the  Cathedral  in  Calgary  by  the  late  Bishop  Carroll. 

After  six  years  as  Assistant  in  the  Chinese  Mission  in  Vancouver,  Father  Jack 
went  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  Fall  of  1947.  He  worked  in  this  mission 
for  almost  30  years,  and  returned  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1975  because  of 
the  illness  which  finally  caused  his  death. 

Father  Jack’s  body  was  placed  in  the  chapel  at  Scarboro’s  Headquarters  on 
the  evening  of  November  23rd.  A bible  service  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th,  and  on  Thursday  morning  of  the  25th  after  his  funeral  Mass  he  was  buried 
in  the' priests’  graveyard  at  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary. 

Father  McCarthy  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Miss  Edna  McCarthy  of  Lethbridge, 
Alberta.  His  parents  and  one  sister  predeceased  him. 

Concerned  about  sending  out  a Christmas  message  to  all  of  his  friends,  Father 
Jack  wrote  the  following  shortly  before  his  death: 

“Thanks  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  coming  to  us  at  Christmas , and  also  every  time  we 
are  able  to  invoke  His  Holy  Name.  He  gave  me  light  and  life  on  my  birthday  the 
same  as  He  did  the  first  Christmas  night.  A most  happy  and  blessed  Christmas  to 
you  all  and  to  your  family,  good  health.  Probably  by  Christmas  I shall  have  met 
Him  face  to  face  and  will  ask  Him  a special  blessing  on  all  the  wonderful  friends 
through  whom  I have  come  to  know  Him  — Calgarians,  Chinese  and  Dominicans, 
and  even  those  of  so  short  a stay  as  in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  town 
of  Covina,  California,  and  lastly  here  in  Scar  boro  from  where  all,  / sincerely 
hope  and  pray,  will  enjoy  eternal  bliss.  ” 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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TWO  WAYS 


— 

CHE' 
YO  U: 
EXP 
DAT 


GAN  HELP  US 


NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


Legal  title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M< 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wilis,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


